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PREFACE 
10 TRE 


FIRST EDITION 


Tr f were to assert that these Travels wer not m- 
vended to see the light; that I give them to the pubhe 
with regret, and as it were in spite of myself, J should 
tell the truth, and probably nobody would believe mc. 

‘My tour was not undertaken with the mtention of 
writing it; I had e very different design, and this design 
A have accomplished in “the Martyrs.” 1 went in gust 
of images, and nothing more. I could not behold 
Sparta, Athens, Jerusalem, without making some re- 
flections. Those reflections could not be introduced 
into the subject of an epopee; they were left in the 
journal which I kept of my tour, and it w these that T 
now submit to the pubhe. 

I must, therefore, request the reader tu consider thir 
work rather as memoirs of a year of my life, than a~ a 
hook of travels. I pretend not to tread in the steps uf 
a Chardin, a Tavernier, a Chandler, a Mungo Park, 
Humboldt; or to be thoroughly acquainted with people, 
through whose country I have merel: pasted, A mo- 
ment is sufficient for a landscape-painter to sketch » 
tree, to take a view, to draw a ruin, but whole years are 
too short for the study of men and manners, and for the 
profound investigation of the arts und sciences. 

Jam, nevertheless, fully aware of the respect that i: 
due to the public, and it would be wroug to imagine 
that I am here ushering into the world a work that has 
cost me no pains, no researches, no labour: it will be 
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seen, on the contrary, that I have scrupulously fulfilled 
my duties as a writer. Had I done nothing but deter- 
mine the tite of Lacedemon, discover a new tonib at 
Mycens, and ascertain the situation of the ports of 
Carthage, still I should deserve the gratitude of travellers, 
In a work of this nature I have often been obliged tu 
pase from the most serious reflections to the most fa- 
miliar circumstances : now indulging my reveries among 
the ruins of Greece, now returning to the cares incident 
to the traveller, my style has necessarily followed the 
train of my ideas and the change in my situation, All 
readers, therefore, will not be pleased with the same 
passages; some will seek my sentiments only, while 
others will prefer my adventures : these will feel them- 
selves obliged to me for the positive information J have 
communicated respecting a great number of objects; 
those again will be tired of the observatione on the arts, 
the study of monuments, and the historical digressions. 
For the rest, it is the man, much more than the author, 
that will be discovered throughout; I am continually 
speaking of myself, and I spoke, as I thought, in se~ 
curity, for I had no intention of publishing these Me- 
mors, But, as I have nothing in my heart that I am 
ashamed to display to all the world, I have made no 
retrenchment from my original notes. The object which 
I have in view will be accomplished, if the reader 
perceives a perfect sincerity from the beginning of the 
work to the end. A traveller is a kind of historian; it 
as his duty to give a faithful account of what he has 
seen or heard; he should invent nothing, but then he 
tust omit nothing; and, whatever may be his private 
opinions, he should never suffer them to bias him te 
such a degree as to suppress or to distort the truth, 
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{1 suai divide this Introduction mto two Memorr- 
in the first I shall take up the history of Sparta and 
Athens, at about the age of Augustus, and bring it down 
to the present time _In the second I shall inqune into 
the authenticity of the religious tradstions relative to 
Jerusalem. 

Spon, Wheeler, Fanelli, Chandler, and Leroi have, 
it 18 true, treated of the fortunes of Greece in the middle 
ages, but the picture drawn by those writers 1 far 
from bemg a finished one, They have contented them- 
selses with general facts, and not taken the trouble to 
dispel the confusion which pervades the history of the 
Byzantine empire, they were moreover ignorant of the 
existence of some Travele m the Levant. While I aval 
myself of their labour, I shall endeavour to supply 
their omissions. 

As to the story of Jerusalem, it is mvolved in no 
obscurity in the barbarous age», we never lose sight of 
the holy ety. But when the pilgrims tell sou. “ We 
repaired to the tomb of JesusChnst, we entered the grotto 
where the Redeemer of the world sweated blood,” &c. an 
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incredulous reader might imagine that the pilgrims were 
misled by uncertain traditions. Now thi@is the point 
which I purpose to discuss in the second memoir of this 
Introduction. 

I now proceed to the history of Sparta und Athens, 

‘When the Romans began to make their appearance in 
the East, Athens declared itself their enemy, and Sparta 
usec, pm, followed their fortunes. Sylla burned the 
ssi Ave Pirsens and Munychia; he plundered the city 
of Cocrops, and made euch a slaughter of its citizens, 
that, as Plutarch informs us, their blood filled the whole 
Ceramicus, and ran out at the doors, 

Wear In the civil wars of Rome, the Athenians 
espoured the cause of Pompey, which they looked upon 
ax the cause of Liberty ; the Lacedsemonians adhered to 
Cosar, who was too generous to revenge himeelf on 
\. (a, con Athens, Sparta, faithful to the memory of 
wo "Aina Crrsar, fought at the battle of Philippi against 
i“ Brotus, who had promised the pillage of 

uc 4. Lacedaemon to his soldiers in case they were 
tu Plu Victorious, The Athenians erected statues 
ae tu Brutus, attached themselves to Anthony, 
atu and were punished by Augustus. Four 
Sin fi Ang.” years before the death of that prince, they 

revolted against him, 
4p. a te, Athens was free during the reign of Tiberius, 
Indu’! Sparta pleaded at Rome, and lost a petty 
cause against the Messenians, formerly its slaves. The 
coutested point was the poseession of the temple of 
Diana Linnatis, that very Diana whose festival was the 
necasion of the Meseenian wars. 
De Ba Oh If we suppose Strabo to have lived during 
aa the reign of Tibcriue, the description of 
Sparte and Athens by that geographer must refer to the 
time of which we are now speaking. 
4, Doae Tet, When Germanicus visited Athens, out of 
Tespect to its former glory, he divested him- 
xelf of the insignia of power, and was preceded by only 
a single lictor. 
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Pompoqiue Mela wiote about the time of 4p sv 51 
the Emperor Claudius He merely mentions ””' 
Athens in his description of the coast of Attica 

Nero visited Greece, but he went neither 4 96 \11 
to Athens nor to Lacedemon 

Vespasian reduced Achaia to a Roman av v 
province, and gave It a proconsul for sts governor 
Phny the elder, a favourite of Veepasian and Titus 
wrote in the time of those princes, conccrmmg valious 
monuments of Greece 

‘Apollonta. of Tvanwa found the laws of 4 , 
Lyeuigus still m force at Lacedamon during }! 94,2 
the reign ot Domitran 

Nerva fayoured the Athenians The monu- , 
ments of Herodes Atticus and the description * 
of Pausantas are nearly of this period 

Phny the younger under Trayan exhorts + yu t 
Maxsmus, proconsul of Achaia to govern | 
Athens and Greece with equity 

Adnan rebuilt the monuments of Athens, 4 P31 D 
completed the temple of Jupiter Olympus, 

«rected a new city near the ancient one and caused 
the arts, sciences and letters to flourssh once more 
in Greece 

Antonmus and Maicus Aurehus loaded AD 
Athens with favours The latter m paiticular ‘“''* 
was soliutous to restore the Acidemy to its ancient 
splundour he mcreased the numb r of thc piofts-ors of 
philosophy, eloquence and ervil ian, and fixed 1t 
thuteen two platonic, two pertpatctic two stoi, two 
tpiemean two piofessors of civil law and one pretect 
of youth Lucian who led at that time, says that 
Athens swarmed with long beards, mantles, staves, and 
wallets 

The Polyhustor of Solinus appeared towards the 
conclusion of thi~ centurs Sol:mus describes sevcral 
of the monuments of Greece He has not copied Phny 
the naturalist so closely as he has thought fit to assert. 
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avicte Severn deprived Athens of part of t+ 
vemae Pe Deyileges ax a pumehment for having de 
laced m favour of Pescenmu- Niger 
sa Sparta having fallen into obscurity, while 
neram Athens yet attracted the notice of the world 
deserved the disgraceful esteem of Caracalla, who had 
m his army a battalion of Lacedaemomians, and a guad 
of Spartans aboot his persons 
xan The Scvthians having invaded Macedonia 
Imb'7 jn the time of the Emperor Galherus, laid 
sicz¢ to Thessalonica The terrified Athenians rebuilt 
au haste the walle which Svila had demohshed 
an, Some years afterwards, the Heruh pillaged 
ars Sparta, Comnth, and Argos Athen~ way 
saved by the valour of one of its citizens named Dexip- 
pas equally renowned in the career of letters and of 
arms 
a han ‘The archonthip was abohshed about this 
time ard the eafigoe the mspector of the agora or 
market beeame the first magistrate of Athens 
anos Durmg the 1agn of Claudius I] this city 
was tiken by the Goth they would have burned the 
Iibrazies, but one of the barbarians opposed the deagn 
Let us, said he ‘ preserse the boohs, which rendet 
the Grecks so easy a conquest, and extinguish in them 
the love of glory” Cleodemus, an Atheman, who had 
«ciped the calamity of his country, collected some 
troops attacked the Goths, killed a great number, and 
dispersed the rest, thus proving to the barbarians that 
‘Science 1s not compatible with courage 
AGE, Athens speedily recovered from this dis- 
astar, for we find at soon afterwards offerng 
honours to Constantine and recerwmg thanks from hum 
Thi pumce conferred on the governor of Attica the 
title of grand duke a title which, bemg usurped by 
onc famuls, at length became heieditars, and transformed 
the republic of Solon into a Gothic princrpahty Pita 
Bishop of Athen was present at the Council of Nice 
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Constantius, the successor of Constantine, _ a pan 
after the decease of hia brothers Constantine "tnt “"' 
and Constans, made a present of several islands to the 
city of Athens. 

Julian, educated among the philosophers 4 p a ¢ 
of the Portico, did not quit Athens without shen’ e. 
shedding tears. Gregory, Cyril, Basil, and yer “ad iul 
Chrysostom, imbibed their sacred eloquence a 
in the birth-place of Demosthenes. 

During the reign of Theodosius the Great, 5.2, Téa: 
the Goths ravaged Epire and Thessaly. They 7" sts 
were preparing to pass into Greece, but were prevented 
by Theodore, general of the Achaians. Athens, out of 
gratitude, erected a statue to her deliverer. 

Honorius and Arcadius held the reins of 4,0 % /» 
empire when Alaric penetrated into Greece. 

Zosimus relates, that the conqueror, a8 he approached 
Athens, perceived Minerva in a menacing attitude on the 
top of the citadel, and Achilles standing before the 
ramparts. Alaric, if we are to believe the same his- 
torian, did not sach a city which was thus protected hy 
heroes and by gods. But this story has too much of the 
air of a fable. Synesius, who hved much nearer to the 
event than Zosimus, compares Athens burned ym 4; 
by the Goths to a victim consamed by the =i" 
flames, and of which nothing but the bones are left. 
The Jupiter of Phidias is supposed to have (hous trav 
perished in this invasion of the barbarians. 

Corinth, Argos, the cities of Arcadia, Elis, and 
Laconia, shared the same fate as Athens. ‘‘ Sparta, so 
renowned,” continues Zosimus, ‘‘ could not be saved : 
it was abandoned by its citizens and betrayed by its 
chiefs, the base ministers of the unjust and dissolute 
tyrants who then governed the state.” 

Stilico, when he marched to drive Alaric out of the 
Peloponnese, completed the devastation of that unfortu- 
nate country, 

Athenais, daughter of Leontius the philo- 4 p 4s zu 
sopher, known by the name of Endocia, was *™ 
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‘horn at Athens, and became the wife of Theodosius the 
vounger * 
\paetm While Leontiuc held the 1ems of the 
sta "2" eastern empire Gensenic made a fresh mcur- 
sion mto Achata Procopius does not inform 

us bow Spaite and Athens fared m thie new mvasion 
vn oaie The same hietorian describes, in his Secret 

» stors, the ravages of the barbarians in the 
following terms ‘ Since Justimian bas governed the 
cmapne, Thrace, the Chereouccus, Greece, and the whole 
count? lying between Constantmople and the Gulph of 
Toma, have been yearly ravaged bv the Antes, the 
clavomans, and the Huns More than two hundred 
thousand Romans have been killed or made pneoners 
by the barbanans im each invasion, and the countries 
which I have mentioned are hecome like the deserts of 
Sevthia 

Juctiman caused the walls of Athens to be repaired, 
and towers to be built on the Isthmus of Cormth Jn. 
the bet of towns embelhshed or fortified by this prmce 
1 4 1tr Procopius has not included Lacedemon Jt 
ae as remarked that the empeiors of the East 
had a Lacontan or according to the pronunciation then 
tmtioduced, a Tzacomen guard the soldiers composing 
tov ¢ roy a Jt Were armed with pikes and wore a hind or 
‘ye sant omirags, adorned with the figures of lions 
thev were diessed in a short wide coat of woollen cloth 
and had a hood to cover the head The commander of 
these men was called Stratopedarcha 


Fistoriins have mt paid attention to chronologual order 
anthave misplaced the matriage of Eulocia by making it ante 
vin to the taking of Athens by Alar Zonaras says that 
}ud cia driven from bore by her brothers Valenus an | Gene 

tus was abhzed to seek refuge at Constantinople Valerius 
an enesius lved 5 caceably in the native country and Eudo 1a 
pto ural their elevation to digmties of the empe fs nitall 
this listory of the marnage and tamiy of Fu loca a proof that 
Athens way not so great 4 sufferer by the invasion of Alanie i 
ynesias asserts anl that Zoumus may bu night at least in 
vegud to the fact 
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The eastern empire having been divided into govern- 
ments, styled Themata, Lacedemon became the appan- 
age of the brothere, or eldest sons of the emperor 
The princes of Sparta assumed the title of 
Despots, their wives were denominated Des- *” ? 
poenes, and the government Despotehip. The despot 
resided at Sparta or Cornth.* 

Here commences the long silence of history, concern- 
ig the most celebrated regions of the umveise. Spon 
and Chandler lose sight of Athens for seven 
hundred years, ‘‘either,” os Spon observes, 12", * 
“on account of the defectiveness of history, 
which 18 bref and obscure mm those ages, or became 
fortune granted it a long repore"” We may, however, 
discover some traces of Sparta and Athens during this 
Jong interval. 

e first mention we find of Athens 1s in joel t+ , 
Theophylactus Simocattus, the historian of seat 
the Emperor Mauntius He speaks of the Musee “* who 
shine at Athens m their most superb dresses,” 
which proves that, about the year 590, Athen» 
sly the abode of the Larrea o 

ie anonymous geograp! enna, 4,2 6, 
a Gothic witer, who probably lived in the het 
seventh century, names Athens thrice in his geography , 
a work of which we have as yet but an ill-executed 
abridgment by Galateus. 

Under Michael III. the Sclavonians over- -D Me (gin 
ran Greece, Theoctistus defeated and drove imp 
them to the extremity of the Peloponnese Two horde~ 
of these people, the Ezerites and the Malinges, settled 
to the east and west of Taygetus, called at that time 
Pentadactyle  Notwitatandmg what we are tola 4 
Constantine Porphyrogemitas, these Sclavomans werc 
the ancestors of the Mamottes, who are not descended 


ap x 


* This title of despot 15 not, however peculiar to Spatta, aud 
we find despote of the East, ot Thessaly, &e, which produ +s 
Very great confusion in history 
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from the ancient Spartans, as some yet maintain, with- 
out ‘mowing that this is but e ridiculous opinion 
‘broached by the last mentioned writer.* It was doubt- 
Jess these Sclavonians that changed the name of Amycle 
into that of Sclabochorion. 
1.) oy. We read in Leo the Grammarian, that the 
a inhabitants of Greece, n@longer able to en- 
dure the oppressions of Chases, the sou of Job and pre- 
fect of Achaia, stoned him in a church at Athens during 
the reign of Constantine VII. 
AD I ‘Under Alexis Comnenus, some time before 
Mga4it, the Crusades, we find the Turks ravaging 
the Archipelago and all the western coasts. 
rae In an engagement between the Pisuns and 
Li the Greeks, a count, a native of the Pelopon- 
nese, distinguished himeelf by his valour about the year 
1035: so that this country had not yet received the 
name of the Morea. 
An tw Epire and Thescaly were the theatre of the 
taut i", ,, Wars of Alexis Comnenus, Robert and Bo- 
«she hemond: and their history throws no light 
on that of Greece, Properly #0 called. The first cra- 
saders also passed through Constantinople without pene- 
trating into Achaia, But, during the reign of Manuel 
Comnenus, who succeeded Alems, the hings of Sicily, 
the Venetians, the Pisans, and other western nations, 
mvaded Athea and the Peloponnese, Roger I., king of 
avuo Sicily, removed Athenian artisans skilled in 
the cultivation of silk to Palermo. It was 
about this time that the Peloponnese changed its name 
‘\int uve for that of the Morea; at least I find the 
eae latter made use of by Nicetas, the historian, 
Ite probable that as silk-worms began to multiply in 
the east, a more extensive cultivation of the mulberry 
wae found necessary. The Peloponnese derived its new 


The opinion of Pauw, who mahes the Mnunottes the descend- 
ants not of the Spartans, but of Laconns set at liberty by the 
Romans, is not grounded on any hustorie probability, 
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nppellation from the tree which furmsbed it with a new 
source of wealth. 

Roger made himself master of Corfe, $9,141 
Thebes, and Cormth, and had the boldness, com!3 « 
says Nicetas, to attach towns situated farther up the 
country. But, according to the lustonansof vp nw 
Venice, those rey assisted the Empe- " ¥ 
ror of the East, defeated Roger, and prevented lum 
from taking Cormth. It was on account of this service 
that, two centunes afterwards, they asserted a clam to 
Cormth and the Peloponnese. 

The travels of Benjamin of Tudela, in 40,12" | 
Greece, must be placed about the vear 1070. indi 
He visited Patras, Cormth, and Thebes. In the latter 
uty he found two thousand Jews enguged im the manu- 
factare of silks and the dving of purple 

Eustathius was then bishop of Thesalonica. Letters 
must consequently have been still cultivated with suc- 
cess in their native land, since this Eustathius 1s the 
celebrated commentator on Homer. 

The French, headed by Bomface, Marquis 
of Montferrat, and Baldwin, Count of Flan- 
ders, and the Venetians, under the conduct 
of Dandolo, drove Alexis from Constantinople, and 1¢- 
placed Isaac Angelus on the throne. It was not lons 
before they seized the crown for themselyes Baldwin 
obtained the empire, and the Marqur» of Montferrat was 
declared King of Thessalonica. 

About this time a petty tyrant of the syimtus 
Morea, named Sgure, a native of Napoli di 
Romania, laid siege to Athens, but was repalid by th. 
Archbishop, Michael Choniates, brother to Nicetas the 
historian ‘This prelate composed @ poem, im which he 
compared the Athens of Pericles with the Athens of the 
twelfth century Some verses of this manusenipt poem 
are vet eatant in the Imperial Library at Paris. 

Some time afterwards, Athens opened her set m1 
gates to the Marquis of Montferrat, who ‘‘ 
conferred the investiture of the lordship of Thebes and 

BS 
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aithens on Otho de la Roche Otho’s successors as- 
sumed the title of Dukes of Athens and Grand-Shres of 
Thebes. According to Nicetas, the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat extended his conquests to the farthest extremity 
of the Morea, and madc himself master of Argos and 
Corimth but was unable to reduce the ca-tle of the latter 
city defended by Leo Sgure 
vaiitale While Bonitace was followme up lus suc 
v'™ Shh cesses a squall diove some morc Frenchmen 
‘ialyt into Modon Geoffrey de Ville Hardoum who 
commanded them and was on his return from the Holy 
Land jomed the Marquis de Montferrat then cngaged 
im the siege of Napoh_ and being well recenved by Bom 
face undertook, with Willam de Chimphte the con- 
quest of the Moica, Their succe 5 was equa to their 
hopes, all the towns surrendcicd to the two kmghts 
except Lacedemon where rcigned a tvs nt named Leo 
se sa Chamaietus Soon uterwards, the Morea 

4 Was gives up to the ¥cretims to whom it 
was ceded by the terms of a genaal treaty co rcluded 
at Ceast ntinople between the crusideis Tin Genoex 

puatc, Leo Scutrano made lumsclf maste 
at) for a moment of Coron and Moion, but 
Was soon driven out of those plies by 

the Venetians 
api Willan de Chimpate assumed the title of 
© tbe pnce of Achaia At Jue death, Walhiam de 
Ville Herdoum inherited the pogessions of his frend 
int became Pimee of Achaia and the Morea 
esi The onem of the Ottomon emp « dates 
‘ue "yt, fom about the trme of which we are treatmg. 
a Solyman Shah issaed about the vei 12it 
from the decert~ of the Oguziin Tartais and advanced 
towards Asia Mmor Demetiiay ( utemer who has 
given us a history of the Turks from the orginal av 
thors, 1 more worthy of credit than Paul Jov1us and the 
Giceh witus, who often confound the Saracen with 
tie Turks 

The Marquis of Monferrat hevinz been hed, he 


‘ 
» 
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widow was declared Regent of the kingdom of Thessa- 
lonica. Athens, apparently weary of the dommon of 
Otho de la Roche, or his descendants, determined to 
submit to the Venetians; but this design was frustrated 
by Magaducius, tyrant of the Morea, eo that pu. Mer 
this country had probably shaken off the vohe “*' 

of Ville Hadouyg or of Vemec, Thy new tyrant, 
Magaducius, had under him other tyrants, for, be~ides 
Leo Sgure, already mentioned, we find one Stephen, « 
fisherman, Signore di molti stati nella Morea, says Gti- 
como Diedo 

Theodore Lascaris re-conquered part of the Morea 

from the Franks. The struggle between the Latin em- 
perors of the East, and the Greek emperors who hat 
ietired into Asta, lasted fifty-seven years. Wallium d 
Ville Hardoum, successor of Geoffrey, had becom 
Prince of Achaia. Ile fell into the hands of 
Michael Palzologus, the Greek emperor, who Toy 1 
returned to Constantinople in August, 1261, tire oat 
To regam hw liberty, Wilham ceded to ” 
Michael the places which he possessed in the More: 
and which he had conquered from the Venetians and the 
petty princes who alternatels started up and disappearcd. 
These places were Monembasia, Maina, Hicruce, and 
Misia Pachymeres wntes without reflection, with- 
out astomebment, and almost without thought, as if 
this Miatra, the imsigmficant lordsmp of a French 
gentleman, were bof, the heir of the renowned Siu - 
demon, 

We have not long since seen Lacedamon making it~ 
appearance under its ancient name, when it was 1- 
verned by Leo Chamaretus. Misitra must therefor 
have been for some time contemporary with Lacedwmo . 

Wilham ceded Anaplon and Argos also to the em «- 
ror Michael but the country of Crusterne remamed . 
object of dispute. William 1s the same jam tnt 
prince of the Morea mentioned by the Sire Using tu 
Ye Jomsille: 
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Lore riot 
Avee mainte armeure doree, 
elo qai prince est de la Moree 


Tred stor det = Diedo calls bam William Ville, thus re- 
fe" trenching half his name, 

Pacha Lb2  Pachymeres mentions about this period 
a certain Theodosius, a monk of Morea, ‘' sprang from 
the race of the princes of that country.” We also find 
that one of the sisters of John, herr-apparent to the 
throne of Constantinople, marned Matthew de Velin- 
court, ‘a Frenchman from the Morea ” 

Michael eqmpped a fleet, and retook the wlands of 
Naxos, Paros, Ceos, Carystes, and Orea, at the same 
A Dim time he reduced Lacedemon, a distinct place 
takes 13 of course from Misitra, ceded to the empe- 
Tot as part of the ransom of the prince of Achata, e 
find the Lacedmonians serving in Michael’s flect, they 
lhad, according to the historians, been transferred from 
tute t1 then own country to Constantinople in con- 
sideration of their valour 

‘The emperor then made war on John Ducas Sebasto- 

amie erator, who had rebelled st him. This 
‘wivm't John Duca» was the natural son of Michael, 
despot of the West The emperor besieged him in the 
town of Durazzo John found means to escape to Thebes, 
where reigned a prince, Sire John, stvled, by Pachy- 
meies, Grand-signio; of Thebes, and who was perhaps 
deacended from Otho de la Rocke This Sire John 
cauded Ins brother Willam to maiy the daughter of 
John Ducas, 
AD Six vears after this, a prince “ of the 
‘wiv@' > itustiious family of the princes of the Mo- 
rea" was engaged m a contest with Veceus for the 
patriachate of Constantin 

Jobn, prince of Thebes, died, and left lis brother 
Witham his hex In night of his wife, grand-daughter 
to the despot of the West, Wilham also became prince 
of part of the Morea, for the despot of the West had, 
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in spite of the Venetians and the prince of- Achaia, 
made himself master of that fine province. 

Andronicus, on the death of his father 4,2 12 | 
Michael, ascended the throne of the East. 
Nicephorus, despot of the West, and son of that Mi- 
chael, the despot, who had conquered the Morea, followed 
the Emperor Michael to the tomb, leaving a son and 
heir, Thomas, and a daughter named Itamar. The lat- 
ter married Philip, grandson of Charles, King of Naples: 
she brought him for her portion several towns, and x 
considerable extent of country. It is therefore probable 
that the Sicilians had then some possessions in the 
Moree. 

About this time I finda princes» of Achaia, 3,120 
a widow, and very far advanced in years, to 
whom Angronicus was desirous of marrying his son 
John, the despot. This princess was perhaps the daugh- 
ter, or even the relict of William, prince of Achaia, 
who, as we have seen, was at war with Michael, the 
father of Andronicas. 

Some years afterwards an earthquake shook 4. 10 |, 
Modon and other towns of the Morea, 

Athens then witnessed the arrival of new 4p iw 
masters from the West. A body of Catalans, ""™! 
seeking their fortunes under the conduct of Ximenes, 
Roger and Berenger offered their services to the Em- 
peror of the East; but soon growing discatisfied with 
Andronicus, they turned their arms against the eropire. 
They ravaged Achaia, and numbered Athens pry tow a! 
among their conquests. It is now, and not #ifan 
before, that we see Delve, a prince of the (im Plana 
house of Arragon, upon the throne. History "2 
does not record whether he found the heirs of Otho de 
Ia Roche in possession of Attica and Bovotia. 

The invasion of Amurat, son of Orcan, (mpi ot 
must be placed under the same date: we lb 2 
know not with what success it was attended.* 


* Some traces of this insasion are tu be seen in ( sntacuze- 
nus, bi. ¢ 39. 
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The Emperors John Palzologus and Johu 
Cantacuzennus determined to carry thet arms 
mto Achara To ths they were invited by the Bishop 
‘arone and John Sidere, governor of several towns, 
The Grand-duke Apocaucus, who had re- 
volted against the emperor, pillaged th 
lorea and Jaid it waste with fire and sword 
Remier Acciajuoh, a Florentine, drove 
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4 D0 
PeUN ty... the Catalans from Athens He governed 
Kwa that erty for some time, and havmg no Icgi- 
add! timate bens left st by his will to the repubhe 


of Venice but his natural son Anthony, 
whom he had estabhshed m Thebes, tooh Athens from 
the Venetians 
Ai of Anthony prince of Attica and Beeotia, was 
' succeeded by onc of his relatives named Ne- 
nus, who was expelled fiom his dominions by his bio- 
ther, Anthony IT, ind never seturned to lis principality 
till the death of the usurper 
Bayavet then strack terro: mto Europe and Awa he 
threatened to mvade Greece but I no where find that 
he reduccd Athens as Spon and Chandler assert = Thev 
have besides confounded the order of time in makmg 
the ariival of the Catalans in Attica precede the sup 
posed incursion of Bayayet 
Be this as it mw the consternation with which this 
prince filled Europe produced onc of the most «ingular 
events recorded in history Theodore Porphyro_emtus 
despot of Sparta was biother to Andiomicas and Man- 
uel successively Emperors of Constintinople Bryazet 
8 tc menieed the Morea with an iyasion, and 
GMC | Theodore thinking himcelf unable to detend 
1' "his praneipahty, offered to sell at to the 
Aneht» of Rhodes Philtbert de Nuillac, por of Aqm- 
tame and grand master of Rhodes, purchased m the 
name of hus Oider the despoteup of Sparta He sent 
thither two Fiench Knights, Raymond de Levtoure, 
pnor of Toulouse and Cle du Fo-se, commander of 
St Masxance, to take posession of the country of Li- 
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curgus. The treaty was broken off, because Bajazet, 
being obliged to return to Asia, there fell into the hand. 
of Tamerlane. The two knights, who had already 
established themselves at Corinth, delivered up that city, 
and Theodore paid back the money which he had re- 
ceived az the price of Lacedrmon. 

Theodore's successor wasanother Theodore, 4 » yy 
his nephew, and son of the Empcror Ema- "at guy 
nuel, This Theodore II. married an Italian 12. 
lady of the house of Malatesta, On account »™ 
of this alliance, the princes of that illustrious house ax- 
sumed in the sequel the title of Dukes of Sparta. 

Theodore left the principality of Laconia to_his bro- 
ther Constantine, surnamed Dragazes. This Constan- 
tine, who ascended the throne of Constantinople, was 
the Inst Emperor of the East. 

While he was yet only prince of Lace- 4 » ww 
damon, Amurat II. invaded the Morca, and jain 
made bimeelf master of Athens: but that city 
soon returned under the dominion of ReinierAcciajuoli. 

The cmpire of the East was now no more. 
and the last relics of Roman greatness were )42., tia 
strept away 











Mahoinet IJ. bad entered Con- § 
stantinople. Greece, though threatened with 
impending slavery, was not yet hound by 
those fettera which it speedily demanded ¢. 
thy Mussulmans. Franeus, eon of the second Anthony, 
summoned Mahomet II. to Athens, to dievosses the 
widow of Nerius.* The sultan who made tueve intes- 
tine broils subservient to the increase of his power 
espoused the cause of Francus, and banished the widow 
of Nerius to Megara. Frencus caused her to be pois 
roned. ‘This unfortanate priuecs+ had u young gon, 
who, in his turn, snbmitted his complainte to Mahomet. 
The latter, an interested avenger of guilt, took Atticn 
from Francus, and left him nothing but Boso- 4 0 ui 

tis, It was in 1455 that Athens passed a piss 





The tine wien Nerius died 1g not known. 
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under the yoke of the barbarians It 1 said that Ma- 
D las homet seemed enchanted with the citv, that 
he spared it from plunder, and minutely examined the 
citadel He exempted the convent of Cvnan, seated 
on Mount Hymettus, from all taxes, because the hevs of 
\thens had been delivered to him by ite abbot Some 
time after, this Francus Acciayuoh was put to death for 
conspirmg agaist the sultan. 
opie ‘Let us now inquire what was the fate of 
(if ,,4! Sparta or rather of Mitra I have related 
DovHs that it was governed bv Constantine, <ur- 
4.0" * named Diagazes This prince, on his de- 
partue for Constantinople, to assume the 
crown winch he lost with his hfe, divided the Morea 
between lus two brothers, Demetrius and Thomas De- 
metrins fixed his residence at Misitra, and Thoma- at 
Connth These brothers went to war, and had recourse 
to Mahomet the murderer of then family and destroyer 
of thar empne The ‘Turks first diove Thomas from 
Cornuth He flel to Rome Mahomet then went to 
Masitra and prevailed on tle governor, by a bribe to 
surrender the citadel Thus unfortunate man had no 
sooncr put himself in the hands of the sultan than he 
ordercd him to be sawed through thc anuddle Deme- 
trims wis exiled to Adrianople and his daughter be- 
came Mahomet s wife The conqueror esteemed and 
feared the young miucess too much not to make her the 
pirtner of his bed 
Ay ue Thice ycars after thw event, Sigismond 
< ''“! Melatcsta Prince of Ramm, laid siege to 
Muitra’ He took thc town but, being un- 
wble to reduce the custle, he 1eturned to Italy 
Apia The Venetians made a descent at Prreus im 
Ca! 1 $464, surprised Athens plundered the uty 
and retreated with thar booty to Euboea 
aun Dung the reign of Solviaan I thev ra 
jalgdr  vaged the Morca and took Co1on but were 
Nor soon afterwards driven out by the Turks 
‘Pa ‘They once more conquered Athens and all 
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the Morea in 1683, the former they agam lost almost 
immediately, but the latter they retamed til 1715, 
when it returned under the dominron of the Mussnl- 
mans At the mstigation of Catharme II, | 
the wretched mhabitants of the Peloponnese fin/dI'¥ + 
were induced to make a last and unavaihng “" oO" 
effort m favour of liberty 

T have abstamned from intermixing the dates of travels 
m Greece with the historical events I have mentioned 
only those of Benjamin of Tudela his account 1s of 
such high antiquity, and gives us <o bttle information, 
that it mav be comprised without inconvenience m the 
eenes of facts and annals We now proceed to the 
chronology of travels and geogiaphical woiks 

No sooner had Athens, the slave of the Mussulmans, 
disappeared m modern history, than she began to 1ccuve 
anew kind of dlustration more worthy of her ancicot 
renown. When whe ceased to be the patrimonv of 
obscure princes, she resumed, as it were, hei ancicnt 
empire, and summoned all the arts to her venerable ruins. 
As early as 1465, Francesco Giambetth made | Ap in» 
drawings of some of the monuments of “xn” 
Athens The manuccript of this architect was on vel- 
Yam, and was preserved im the Barberi library at Rome. 
It contained, among othe: curious things, a view of 
the Tower of the Winds at Athen~, and anothet of the 
yums of Lacedemon, four or five miles from Musitra 
On this subject Spon observes, that Mitra does not 
stand on the site of Sparta, as had been asserted by 
Gaullet, after Sophianus, Niger, and Ortelius, and he 
adds, ‘‘ I consider the manuscript of Giambetti as the 
more curious, becauce the drawings were taken before 
the Turks had made themselves masters of Greece, and 
Jad in ruins several fine monuments which were then 
entire” The observation 16 just respecting the monu- 
ments, but false m regard to the dates the Turks were 
masters of Greece mm 1465, 

In 1550, Nicholas Gerbel published st apn ino 
Basil his work, mutaled, Pro Declaratumpe el 
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Picture sive Deseriptionis Grecia Sophiani libri septem. 
This description, excellent for the time, is clear, concise, 
and yet eubstantial. Gerbel says very little concern- 
ing ancient Greece; of modern Athens, he observes: 
Aineas Sylvius Athenes hodié parvi oppiduli speciem 
gerere dicit, cujus munitissimam adhuc arcem Floren- 
tinus quidam Mahometi tradiderit, ut nmis vere Ovidius 
dixerit : 


Quid Pandionie restat, mis: nomen Athense? 


“O rerum humanaram miserabiles vices! O tra- 
gicam humane potentiz permutationem! Civitas olim 
muris, navalibus, edificiis, armis, opibus, viris, pru- 
dentia atque omni sapientif florentitsima, in oppidulum 
seu potius vicum, redacta est. Olim libera, et suis 
legibus vivens; nunc immanissimis belluis, servitutis 
jogo obstricta. Preficiscere Athenas, et pro magm- 
ficentissimis operibus videto rudera et lamentabiles 
rumas. Noli, noli nimium fidere viribus tuis; eed in 
eam confidito qui dicit : Ego Dominus Deus vester.”* 

This apostrophe of an aged and respectable scholar to 
the rnins of Athens is highly impressive. We cannot 
cherish too much gratitude towards those who opened 
the way for us to the beanties of antiquity. 

. 





+ © Hoeas Sylvius says that Athens, whose very strong cita- 
del was delivered by a certain Florentine to Mahomet, now 
exhibits the appearance of a very small town, so that Ovid might 
dat too traly exclaim What, beatdes the name, is eft of Pan- 
diontan Athens! 

“<0 she deplorable ienstades of human things’ O the tragic 
change of human power! A city once renowned for ite walle, 
harbours, buildings, pre-emment nm arms, wealth, citwzens, wis- 
dom, and every species of learmng, m now reduced ta a petty 
town, or rather a village Formerly free and hving under its 
own laws, now oppressed by the most cruel monsters, and bowest 
down by the yoke of slavery’ Go to Atbeng, and, instead of the 
most magnificent works, behold heaps of rubbish, and lamentable 
ruins. Beware, beware of confiding too much im thine own 
strength, but put thy trust m Him who eays,I am the Lord yout 
Goat 
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Dupinet asserted, that Athens in hic time 4014 
was but an msignsficant village, exposgd to ”! * 
the ravages of foxes and of wolves 

Laurenberg, m his description of Athens, 
emphatically exclams Fiat quondem Grecia, 
fuerunt Athena nunc reque in Grarid Athene, neque 
in mpea Grecia Giana et ‘There was a time when 
Greece, when Athens custed now neither 15 there an 
Athens in Greece, nor 1s Greece itself any longer to be 
found. 

Ortelius, surnamed the Ptolemy of his 
time, furnished some new informition re- 
specting Greece, in bis Theatrum Orbis Terrarem, and 
an his Syaontma Geo, raphwa, 1c printed with the title of 
Thesaurus Geographuus lyut he erroneously confounds 
Sparta and Mistra = We aleo belicved that nothing wis 
Jeft of Athens but a cistle and a few cottages nuac 
etsule tantum supersunt que dam 

Martin Crumus, profesor of Greek and 4,01 + 
Latin at the Unversity of Tubmgen, towards ‘"t 
the conclusion of the satcenth centurv, made diligent 
inquires concerning the state of the Pcloponnesc and 
Attica His eght books, intituled Turco-Gracia, gre 
an account of Greece from thc verr 1444 to the time in 
which he wrote The first book conteins the political 
and the second the ecclesiastical history of that interest. 
img country The «ix others arc compored of letters 
sent to different persons by modern Grech- Two of 
these letters, containing some pirtculars relative to 
Athens, deserve to be known = The first 1 addressed in 
1573, by Theodoe Zygomalas, who styles fn, mala 
humeelf Prothonotary of the great church of Constan- 
tmople, * to the learned Mart Crustus, professor of 
Greek and Latin literature at the University of Tubingen, 
end verv dear in Jesus Christ ” 

“Bemg a nate of Naupha, a town of the Pelo- 
ponnese, not fai from Athens, I have often been at that 
utv I have exammed with care the objects which 
it contains, the Areopagus, the Antique Academy, the 
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Lyceum of Antotle, lastly, the Pantheon Thus edifice 
1g the most lofty, and surpasses all the others m beauty 
The exterior all roand exhibits in scalptare the history 
of the Grecks and of the gods. Over the principal 
entrance m particular, you obserse horses which appear 
absolutely alive, so that you may fancy you hear them 
neigh.” They are satd to be the work of Pranteles 
the soul and genius of the man have been transferred to 
the ston. There are in this place several other thing+ 
worthy of notice I say nothing of the oppo-tte bill on 
which grow all kinds of berbs useful in medicme,f a 
hdi which I call the garden of Adoms Nerther do 
I sav anv thing concernmg the scienitv of the air, the 
excellence of the water, and other advantages enjoyed 
by Athene, whence it happens that its inhabitants, now 
fallen into barbansm, still retam some remembrance of 
what they have ben They may be known by the 
purity of thar language ke syrens, thev charm all 
who hear them by the vaticty of thc accents But why 
need I say more of Athens? The ammal indeed has 
perished but the chin remains 

This letter abounds with errois, but it 18 valuible on 
account of its ancient date Zygomalas made known 
the eaistence ot the temple of Minersa, which was sup- 
posed to be destupyed, and which he wrongly denominates 
the Pantheon 
Cabanslan The second letter, written to Crasius, by 
Simeon Cabasilas, a native of Acarnama, farmehes some 
additions to the mformation given by the Prothonotary 

‘Athens was formerly compoced of three parts, all 

equally populous At present, the first part, stuated on 

© apunccopevevs ww opeay copxa—1his eapression I do not 
understand Ihe Jatin version has fanquam fremcntes 1m 
carne humanam Spon who translates part of this passage 
has adhered to the Latin ver 1on which 1s Just as obscure to me 
as the orginal He renders it which seem to long for 1 
tepast of human flesh =I cannot admut this signification which 


to me appeais abvarl unless Zygomalax means herc to allude to 
the horses of Diomed 


+ Probably Moant Hymettus 
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an eminence, contains the citadel, and a temple dedh- 
cated to the unknown God ; and is inhabited by Turks. 
Between this and the third is situated the second part, 
where the Christians live together. After this second 
part comes the third, over which is the following in- 
scription : 
THIS JS ATHENS, 
THE ANCIENT CITY OF THESEUS. 

In this last portion is seen a palace, covered with large 
marbles, and supported by pillars. Here you still find 
inhabited houses. The whole city may be six or seven. 
miles in circumference, and contains about twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants.” 

Four important things are to be remarked in this 
description, 1. The Parthenun had been dedicated by 
the Christians to the unknown God, mentioned by St. 
Paul. Spon unseasonably cavils with Guillet on the 
subject of this dedication ; Deshayes has mentioned it 
in bis travels, 2. The temple of Jupiter Olympus (the 
palace covered with marble) or at least great part of it 
‘was standing in the time of Cabasilas: no other tra- 
veller has seen any thing of it but the ruin. 3. Athens 
was then divided in the same manner as it is still; but 
it contained twelve thousand inhabitants, and has now 
no more than eight thousand. Some inhabited housex 
were then to be seen near the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pus: that part of the city ia now deserted. 4, Lastly, 
the gate with the inscription: This is dthenx, the 
ancient city of Thesevs, has stood till our times, Onthe 
other side of thie gate, next to Hadrianopolis, or Athen 
nove, we read : 

THIS IS THE CITY OF ADRIAN, 
AND NOT THE CITY OF THESEUS. 

Previously to the appearance of the work Bejon 
of Martin Crasius, Belon bad published, in 1555, hir 
Observations om various singular and remarkable things 

found in Greece. [have not quoted his work, because 
this learned botanist visited only the islands of the 
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Archipelago, Mount Athos, and a small portion of 
Thrace and Macedonia. 
apws  D'Anville, m commenting upon Deshaves, 
Dabsyes has conferred celebrity on his work relative 
to Jerusalem, but it 14 not generally known that Des- 
hhave- 15 the first modem traveller who has given as 
any account of Greece, properly £0 called his embases 
to Palestine has eclipved his jowney to Athens He 
vimted that city between the vears 1621 and 1630 The 
lovers of antiquity will not be displeased to find here 
the origmal passage of the first Travels to Athens—for 
that appellation cannot be given to the letters of Zigo- 
malas and Cabasilas 

‘From Megara to Athens 1s but a short stage, which 
‘took us les, time than we should hase been walking two 
leagues. no garden in the midst of a wood of forest 
trees car afford gieater pleasure to the eve than thie 
road You procced through an eatensive pla fall of 
olive and orange trees, having the sea on the right, and 
Tully on the left, whence spring ~o many beautiful 
ytreams, that Nature seems to have taken paine to render 
this country delightful 

“The city of Athens is situated on the dechsity and 
in the vicinity of a roch, imbedded in a plam, which 1s 
bounded by the sea on the south, and by pleasant hills 
that close it towards the noth It 15 not halt so large 
as formerly, as may be seen from the runs, to which 
tame has done much less injury than the barbaram of 
the nations who have so often pillaged and sacked this 
city The ancient buildings, still standing, attest the 
magnificence of those who erected them, for there 1s no 
want of marble, or of columns and pilasters On the 
summit of the rock 1s the castle, which 19 still made ust 
of by the Turks, Among vanoue encicnt buildings, 1 
a temple as entire and as uvumpaired by the ravages of 
tune as if but recently erected Its arrangement and 
construction are admrable, its figure 1s oval, and with- 
out, as well as withm, st 1s supported by three rows of 
marble columns, decorated on their ba-es and capitals 
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behind each column there 1s a pilaster of conesponding 
style and proporhon The Christians of the country 
assert that thie is the very same structure which was 
dedicated to the Unkno vn God, and in which St Paul 
preached at present it 18 used as a mosque, and the 
Turks assemble there to pray The city enjoys a very 
serene an, and the most malignant stars divest them 
selves of their baleful influences when they turn towads 
this country This may eauily be percauved, both from 
its fertility, and from the maibles and stoncs, which 
durmg the long pcriod that they have been expoved to 
the atmocphere are not m the Icast worn or dccased 
You max slecp out of doors bue he ded without ¢xper- 
encing the smallest inconvcnunce im a word, the au 
which vou bicathe 1s <0 agrcc wle and so temperate, that 
‘you perceive a great difference on your departure As 
to the inhabitants of the country thcs are all Giechs 
and are cruelly and barbarou-ly tieated by the Turks 
residing there, though then number 1s but small Thee 
i acadt, who adminiters justice, a sherif, called sou- 
bachy and sonx jamssarie« sent hither every thice 
months by the Port. All these officers recused the 
Sieur Deshaves with great respect when we visited the 
place, and excmpted him from all eapenccs, at the cout 
of the Grand Signor 

“On leaving Athens you pass through the great 
plain which 1+ full of olive-trees, and watered by several 
~treams that increase its fortihty After proceeding for 
a fall hour you reach the shore, where 1s a most ex- 
cellent harbour which was formes defended by a 
chain The people of the country call it the Lions 
Harbour, from a large hon of stone which 1s still to be 
seen there but by the ancients it was denominated 
the harbour of Pireus It was at ths place that the 
Athemans ascembled their fleet and were accustomed to 
embark 

The ignorance of Deshaves’ secretary, for it 1 not 
Dechayes himself who wmites, 1+ astomshing , but we see 
what profound admiration was excited by the view of 
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the monuments of Athens, when the finest of those 
monuments still existed in all sts glory 
reach couse ‘The establishment of Fiench consuls in 
Ata preceded by some years the visit of Deshaves. 
AD Mo J conceived, at frst, that Stochove bad 
Swrkors” heen at Athens in 1630 but, on comparmng 
lus text with that of Deshayes, I am convinced that 
this Tlemish gentleman merely copied from the French 
ambassador 
AD wu Father Antonio Pacifico published, m 1636 
Ant Pout at Venice, his Desenption of the Morea, a 
‘work without method, m which Sparta ss taken from 
Misitra 
int Pyit?, _ A few sears afterwards Greece witnessed 
ane the arnval of <ome of those missionaries, who 
spread the name, the glorv, and the love of France over 
the whole face of the globe The Je«uits of Pans 
settled at Athens about the vear 1643, the Capuchins 
m 1658, and in 1669, Father Simon purcbaved the 
Lantern of Demosthenes whih became the place of 
entertainment for strangers 
\p use pe De Monceaua visited Gieece in 1668 
Meu ets We havc an extract from lus travels printed 
at the end of Bruyn’s He has described antiquities 
in the Morea, of which not a vestige left. De Mon- 
ceaux travelled with Aisne by order of Lous XIV 

The French mieonaes whilst engaged m works of 
chanty were not unmundfal of those pursuits which were 
calculated to reflect honom on their country Father 
Apo  Babm,a Jesuit, published, in 1672, an Ac- 
‘mk tan count of the present State of the City of 
Athens Spon was the editor of thie work, Nothing 
-o complete and so circumstantial on the antiquities of 
Athens bad vet appeared 

apis os  M_ de Nomtel, the French ambassador to 
pea) the Porte, passed through Athens in 1674, 
he was accompamed by Galland, the learned onentalist 
He had drawings made of the basso-relievos of the 
Parthenon The onginals have perished, and we think 
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ourselves extremely fortunate in still possessing th 
copies of the Marquis de Nomntel. None of these, how- 
ever, has vet been published, eaccpt that which iepit- 
sents the | ediment of the temple of Minerva * 

In 1675, Guillet, under the assumed name 4 pi 
of La Guilletiere, published his Anczent and Cults Ne 
Modern Athens. This work, which 1 a mere romance, 
occasioned 2 violent quairel among the antiquaries 
Spon detected Guillets falsehoods the latter was 
nettled, and wrote an attach m the form of a dialogue 
on the Travels of the phywcian of Lyons Spon now 
determined not to spare las autazonist, he proved that 
Guulet, or La Guilletuie bad never set foot in Athens 
that he Lad composed his shapsody trom memous pro 
cured from the miswonaics, and produced a list at 
questions tiansmutted by Guihet to a capuchin of Pa. 
tras pay, more, he gave a catalogue of one hundred 
and twelve c1iore, more or lexs gross, committed by the 
author of Ancient and Modern Athens m his romance 

Guillet, or La Guilleticre, 13 con~equently entitled to nu 
credit as a traveller, but his work, at the time of its pub- 
lication, was not without a degiee of merit. Guillet made 
use of the accounts which he obtained from the Father- 
Simon and Barnabas, both of whom were missionalis at 
Athens, and he mentions a monument, the Phanari cou 
Diogems, which was not m existence in the time of Spon 

The Travels of Spon aud Wheeler, per- 4p we 
formed in 1675 and the following vear, ap- Wile 
peared in 1675, Every reade: 1s acquainted with the 
ments of this work, in which the arts and antiquities aie 
handled with a critical skill before unknowu Spon’s stvle 
18 heavy and incorrect, but it po+~csscs the candour and 
the ease which characterize. the publcations of that das 

The Earl of Winchelsea, ambas-ador from 4 » isn 
the court of London, also visited Athen» in Wmlles 
1676, and bad several f,agments of sculpture conveyed te 
England 

While the general attention was thus directed to 


* In the atlas to the new edition of the Jtavel- of Anacharsis. 
VOL I © 
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Api Attica, Laconia was neglected. Guillet, en- 
talltire' couraged bv the sale of hi first imposture, 
produced m 1676 lus Ancient and Modern Lacedamon. 
Meur«us had published his different treatises de Popults 
Attwa, de Festis Grecorum, &c & , and thus furmshed 
a stock of materials, ready prepared for anv wiiter who 
chose to treat of Greece Guillet’s sccond work 3s full 
of the grosscat blunders on the locality of Sparta. ‘The 
author insists that Misttia 15 Lacedwmon, and it was 
he who fist gamed credit for that egrcgrious error 
“Nevertheless,” says Spon, “ Misitia does not stand 
on the site of Sparta, as I know from M. Giraud, Mr 
Ver.on, and others ” 

ord Giraud had been the French consul at 
Athcns for eighteen \eas when Spon travelled nm 
Greece, He understood the Turkish and Greek Jan- 
surges, a» well as the vulgar Greek. He had begun a 
description of the Morea, but, as he afterwards entered 
usto the service of Great Biitan, his manuscript pro- 
bably {ll mto the hands of his last emplovers. 

Varo Vernon, an Dnglsh traveller, has left no- 
thing, but a letter pet in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1076 fe gives a rapid sketch of his travels 
im Greece “Sparta,” says he, ‘1s a desert place 

Misha, which 18 four miles off, is inhabited, You find 
at Spata almost all the walls of the towers and the 
foundations of the temples, with many columns demol- 
ished, as well as their capitals <A theatre 1s yet stand- 
ing, perfect and entire. It was formerly five miles in 
circumference, and 1s situated about 2 quater of a mile 
trom the nver Ewotas ” 

It should be observed, that Guillet, m the preface to 
hus last work, mentions several manu-cnipt memours on 
Lacedwmon. ‘‘ The least defective,” says he, “are in 
the posse-mon of M Saint Chalher, secretary to the 
French embassy in Piedmont. 

We have now arnved at another epoch in the history 
of the city of Athens The travellers whom we have 
hitherto quoted beheld some of the most beautiful monu- 
ments of Pericles in all their integrity. Pococke, 
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Chandler, and Leroi, admired them only in their rums 
In 1687, while Lous ATV was erecting the colonnade 
of the Louvre, the Venetians were demolishmg the 
temple of Miersa. I shall speak heieafter of thi 
deplorable event, a consequence of the victone. of 
Komg~meark and Morosint 

In this same vear 1667, appeared at Ve- Pon 
mice the Notizia del Ducato d Atene, by Pietro Pacifico 
a small work which displays no marks of taste or puns 

Father Coronel, m his Geograpiical De- \ ws 
sertption of the Morea rccongucred by the ** ! 
Venetians, bas shown erudition but he fuum~hes no ncw 
information, and Ins quotations and Ins maps should not 
be mphcatlhy reed on ‘The petty mihtarv tans «ons 
extolled by Coronell: form a stukiny contrast with the 
places which are the th atre of thim Among the 
heroes of this conquest, we remah, however a prince 
de Turenne, who fought near Prlos, savs Coron with 
the intrepidity natural to all the members of his house 
Coronelli confounds Sparta with Misitra 

The Atene Aftwa of Fanelh takes up the 1. u 
iustory of Athens from its ongin, and brings it down to 
the penod at which the author wiote His work 1 of 
little mportance as far ae regards antiqmtics, but it 
contains curious particulars of the siege of Athens by 
the Venetians m 1657, and a plan of that city, of wh ch 
Chandler seems to have availed lumeclf 

Paul Lucas enjoys alngh reputationamong =, p 74 
the class of travellers, and Iam astomshed at 14 '*™+ 
it not but that he amuses us with his fables the battles 
which he fights single-handcd again+t fifty robbers —the 
prodigious bones which he meets with at esery step— 
the cities of giants which he discovcr——-the thice or 
fow thousand pyramids which he finds on a pubhc 10ad 
and which nobody besides himscif ever saw aie divert- 
ing stories enough but then he mangles all the mscrip- 
tions that be copies, lus plagiarims are mcecsant, and 
hus desertption of Jerusalem is taken verbatim from that 
of Deshayes. Lastly, he speake of Athens as if he bad 
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never heen there, and what he savs of that city 1s one 
of the most glaring falsehoods that ever traveller had 
the impudence to publi~h 

«'Tts rams,’ says he, ‘‘are, as may be euppoced, the 
most remarkable part of Athens In fact though the 
houses are very numerous m that city, and the climate 
dalcions, there are scarcely any mhabitants Here vou 
find an accommodation thet you meet with no where 
clse, whoever pleaces may hve here without paving any 
rent, the houses bemg grven away for nothmg For the 
rest, if this celcbiated city surpasses all those of anti- 
qasts in the number of monuments which it has con- 
scorated to postenty , it may hhewise be asserted that 
the eaccllence ot ate chmate has preserved them in better 
condition than those of any other place m the world, at 
Teast, of all such as [have seen It would ~eem as if 
elsewhere people had tahen dehght m the work of de- 
struction and war has, im almost every country, occa- 
sioned ravages which, while they have muned the 
inhabitants, have at the same time disfigured all the 
monuments of their bette: days Athens alone, either 
accidcntally or from that respect which must neces- 
satily bc commanded by @ citv, once the seat of the 
sciences, and to which the whole world 1s under obhga- 
tron—Athens, I say, was alone sparcd m the universal 
destruction In every part of it you meet with marbles 
of astonshing beauty and magmtude , they were pro- 
fusely introduced, and at evers step jou discover 
columne of granite and of jasper ”” 

Athena 1s very populous, houses are not given away 
there, neither are columns of giautte and jasper to be 
met with at every step im a word, seventeen years 
prior to 1704 the monumente of that celebrated ctv had 
een demolished by the Venetians The most singular 
circumstance 18, that we were already in possession of 
M de Norntel « drawing: and Spon’s Travels when Paul 
Lucas printed this account worthy of a place m the 
Arabian Nights 
BP The Narrative of the Travels of the 
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Stew Pellegrin, in the kingdom of Morea, 1s dated 
4718 The author seems to have heen a man of htth 
education, and still less «cience His paltry pamphiet 
of one hundred and aghtv-two pages is a collection of 
anecdotes of gallantry, songs, and wretched poetry Th« 
Venetians had remamed masters of the Morea from 
(98>, thev Jost itn J71> Pellegrin has sketched the 
hustorv of this last conquest of the Tuhs, which 1s the 
only interesting part of his work 

The Abbc Fourmont went to the Levant, 4» im 
by order of Lows XV in quest of inserrp- feu! 
tions and manuscripts I shall have occasion to mention 
in the present work som of the discoveries made at 
Sparta bv that learned antiquary His trivels have 
remained in manuccnipt, and only some fragment: of 
them are known, their publication would be hizhly de- 
sirable, as we possess nothing complete reepecting the 
monuments of the Peloponnese 

Pococke visited Athens on his retuin 
from Egypt He has descrtbed the monu- 
ments of Attica with that accuracy which communicates 
ehoowledes of the arts, but excites no enthasitsm for 
them 

Wood, Diwhins, and Bouvenie were just sp tw 
then making th i literary tour in honour of »" °4"3" 
Homer 

The first picturesque tour of Greeeeww ps 
that of Lero: Chandler accu-es the French =“? 
artist of a violahon of truth m some of hi drawings 
and ¥ have myself remarked in them supcriuous orma- 
ments Leroi s sections and plans have not the sc1upa- 
lous fidehtty of Stuart’. but, taking it altogether, Ins 
work 1» 8 monumcnt honourable to France Leroi was 
at Lacedemon, which he clearly distinguishes from 
Misitra, and where he recognized the theatre and the 
ch omos 

I know not, if the Russ of Athens by anny 
Robert Sayer be not an Engh+h translation aan 
of Leror’s book, with new engravings of the plates J 
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must likewise acknowledge mv ignorance of Pars’ work, 
which Chandler mentions with commendation 
spom In 1761, Stuart enriched us country with 
stan" tug celebrated work, intituled, Antigusties of 
Athens tis a grand undertaking, particularly usetul 
to artists and executed with that accuracy of admea- 
surement, which i at the present day, considered such 
«high recommendation but the general effect of the 
prints 1s not good the whole together 15 deficient in 
that tiuth which pervades the details 
ania Chandlers Thavels which speedily fol- 
‘e¢ lowed Stuarts Antigutes, might enable us 
to dispense with all the others In this work the doctor 
has displayed uncommon fidehty, a pleasmg and yet 
ynotound erudition, sound criticism, and exquisite taste 
V hive only one fault to find with hrm, which 1s, that 
he frequently mentions Wheeler, but never introduces 
the name of Spon without a marked reluctance Spon 
curtunly deserves to be noticed when the partner of his 
Jnbours 15 spoken of Chandler, as a scholar and a tra- 
velluy ought to have forgotten that he wis an Enghsh- 
nao In 1505 he pubhched hr last work on Athens, 
whirh J have not been able to procure 
.pin  Rhedesel visited the Peleponnese and Athca 
} “in 1773 He has filled Ins httle work with 
minv grand reflections on the manners, laws and 
ichgim of the Grechs and Tarks The baron tiavelled 
an th. Morea three years nftc: the Russian expedition 
\ gicat number of monuments had perished at Sparta 
it Argos, and at Megalopoh<« m consequence of this 
imyasion im the same manner as the antiquities of 
Athens owed their final destruction to the expedition of 
the Venetians 
ADae The tint volume of M de Choisenl’s 
fra magul it work d at the bi 
of 1773 The ppevformanee I shall have ‘frequent 
occasion to mention with deserted commendation I 
shall merely 1emark in this place, that M de Choweul 
Ins not yet published the Monuments of Attica and of 
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the Peloponnese. The author was at Athens in 178+; 
and it was the same year, I believe, that M. Chabert 
determined the latitude and longitude of the temple of 
Minerva, 

The researches of Messrs. Foncherot and 4 v 10 
Fauvel began about 1780, and were prose- fini’ “™ 
cuted in the succeeding years. The memoirs of the 
latter describe places and antiquities heretofore unknown. 
M. Fauvel was my host at Athens, and of his labours I 
shall speak in another place. 

Our great Greek scholar, d’Ansse de Vile 4.» um 
loison, travelled over Greece nearly about ‘**o 
this period, but wc have not reaped the benefit of his 
studies. 

M. Lechevalier paid a hasty visit to Athens 11,0) 2" 
m 1735. 

The travels of M. Scrofani bear the stamp 4 p ;; 
of the age, that is to say, they are philoso- Sioa 
phical, political, economical, &c. To the study of 
antiquity they contribute nothing ; but the author's 
observations on the soil, population, and commerce of 
the Morea are excellent and new. 

At the time of M. Scrofani’s travels, two Englishmen 
ascended the most elevated summit of the Taygetus. 

In 1797, Messrs. Dixo and Nicolo Stepha- A Bait 
nopoli were sent to the republic of Maina by ye fr 
the French government. These travellers "™" 
highly extol that republic, which has been the subject 
of much discussion. For my part, I have the misfor- 
tune to consider the Mainottes as a horde of banditti, 
of Sclavonian extraction, and no more the descendants 
of the ancient Spartans than the Druses are the off-pring 
of the Count de Dreux. I cannot therefore share the 
enthusiasm of those who behold in these pirates of Tay- 
getas the virtuous heirs of Laced«monian liberty. 

‘M. Poucqueville would certainly be the 4p 
best guide for the Mores, if he had been Potegneie 
able to visit all the places that he has described. He 
was unfortunately a prisoner at Tripolizza. 
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About this time Lord Elgin, the English 
Waekin ambassador at Constantinople, caused re- 
rearches and ravages to be made in Greece, which 
I shall have occasion to praise and to deplore. Soon 
after him, his countrymen Swinton and Hawkins visited 
Athens, Sparta, and Olympia. 

<p, The Fragments designed to contribute to the 
‘ult Knowledge of Modern Greece conclude the 
list of all these travels, They are indeed but fragments. 

Let us now sam up, in a few words, the history of 
the monuments of Athens. The Parthenon, the temple 
of Victory, great part of the temple of the Olympian 
Jayiter, another roonument denominated by Guillet the 
Lantern of Diogenes, were seen in all their beauty by 
Zygomalas, Cabavilas, and Deshayes. 

De Monceaux, the Marquis de Nointel, Galland, 
Father Babin, Spon, and Whecler, also admired the 
Parthenon while yet entire ; but the Lantern of Diogenes 
had disappeared, and the temple of Victory had been 
blown up by the explosion of a powder-magazine ;* so 
that no part of it wan left standing but the pediment. 

Pococke, Leroi, Stuart, and Chandler, found the 
Parthenon half destroyed by the bombs of the Vene- 
tians, and the pediment of the temple of Victory 
demolished. Since that period the ruins have kept 
continually increasing. J shall relate in what manner 
they were augmented by Lord Elgin. 

The learned world consoles itself with the drawings 
of M. de Nointel, and the picturesque tours of Leroi 
und Stuart. M. Fauvel has taken casts of two cariatides 
of the Pandroseum and some baseo-relievos of the temple 
of Minerva. A metope of the same temple is in the 
hands of M.de Choiseul, Lord Elgin took away several 
others, which, perhaps, perished with the ship that 
foundered at Cerigo. Messrs. Swinton and Hawkins 
possess a bronze trophy found at Olympia. The muti- 
Jated statue of Ceres Eleusina is also in England, 





* This accident happened in 1656. 
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‘Lastly, we have in terra cotta the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates It 1s a melancholy reflection, that the 
ervihzed nations of Europe have done more injury to the 
monuments of Athens in the space of one hundred and fifty 
vears, than all the barbarians together m a long series 
of ages , 1t 18 cruel to think that Alaic and Mahomet IT 
respected the Parthenon, and that it was demolished by 
Morosim and Lord Elgin 
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T wave already obsersed that st 18 my sntention to 
ingurre in this Second Memoir into the authenticity of 
the christian traditions relative to Jerusalem The 
history of that city bemg sasolved m no obscurity, has 
no occasion for prelimiuary explanations 

The traditions respectmg the Holy Land derive thar 
certamty fiom three sourccs from Iustory, from ach 
gion, and from places or local circumstances Let us 
‘first consider them in an histoncal point of view 

Chnst, accompanied b his Apostles, accomplished at 
Jerusalem the mystencs of his passion The wnitings 
of the fou Evangelist. are the carhest documents that 
1ecord the actions of the Son of Man The acts of 
Pilate, preserved at Rome im thc time of Tertulhen,* 
attested the principal evcat of that history the crucifixion 
of Jesus of Nazareth 

The Redeemer expired Joseph of Aumathea ob- 
tained the sacred body, and deposited it in « tomb at 
the foot of Calvary The Messiah ros. again on the 
third day, appeared to his apostles and disciples, gave 
them his instructions and then returned to the mght 
hand of ins Father At this time the church commences 
at Jerusalem 

It 18 natural to suppose that the first apostles and the 
relatives of our Saviour, according to the flesh, who 
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composed this first charch m the world, were perfectly 
acquainted with all the circumstances attending the hfe 
and death of Jesus Christ It ws essential to remark, 
that Golgotha was out of the city as well as the Mount 
of Ohves, whence it follows, that the apostles might 
the more freelv perform their devotions in the places 
sanctified by their divme master 

The knowledge of these places was not long confined 
withm a nairow cucle of disaplex, Peter, in two 
harangues converted eight thousand persons at Jerusa- 
lem ,* James, the brother of our Saviour, was elected 
the first bishop of this church, m the year 35 of our 
«rm ~ and was succeeded by Simeon, the cousm of Jesus 
Christ t We then find a series of thirteen bishops of 
Jewish 1ace, who occupy a space of one hundred and 
twenty-three years, from Tiberius to the reign of Adrian 
The names of these bishops are Justus Zaccheus, 
obras, Benjamm, John, Mathias, Phikp, Scneca Jus- 
tus IL Levi, Ephraim, Joseph, and Jude § 

If the fist chnstians of Judea consecrated monuments 
to then rchgious worship, 1s it not probable that they 
« ected them in preference on those spots wluch had 
been distinguished by the miracles of their faith? Can 
it be donbted, that in thore times there existed sanc- 
tuaries in Palestine, when the believers possessed such 
vt Rome and in all the provinces of the empne? When 
St Paul and the other apostles gave exhortations and 
laws to the churches of Europe and Asa, to whom did 
thes address themselses, unless to a congregation of 
believer» meeting in onc common place, under the direc- 
tion of a pastor? Is not this even umphed by the word 
Kectesa, which in Gree) signtfies exther an assembly, or 
a place of assembly > St Cyril takes st m the latter 
sense || 


Acts of the Apostl ¢ 2 and 4 
¢ kus Hist Ecc! hb IL ¢ 2 
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The election of the seven deacons in the 1» 
vear 33 of the christian exa,* and the first council 
held m 51,4 show that the apostles had ap 1 
particular places of meeting in the Holy City We 
find no difficulty im believing also, that the Holy 
Sepulchre was honoured fiom the first institution of 
chrictiamty under the name of Martyrion, or the Tests 
mony At least, St Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, preach- 
ing in 347, in the church of Calvary, says, “ This 
temple does not bear the name of church like the others, 
but 1s called pagsugsor, Testrmony, a» the prophet pre- 
dicted } 

At the commencement of the troubles m 4p 
Judes, daring the reign of Vespastan, the christians of 
Jerusalem withdrew to Pella,§ and ay soon as the city 
was demolished, the’ returncd to dwell among tts ruins 
In the space of a few months,|| thev could not have 
forgotten the position of their sanctuaries, which bemg 
moreover, without the walls, must not have suffered 
much from the sege Simeon, the succcssor of James 
governed the church of Judea, when Jerusalem was 
taken, since we find the «ame Simcon, at the age of one 
hundred and twentv vears, receiving the ciown of 
martyrdom during the reign of Trajan? The av ur 
succecding bishops, whose names I have mentioned, 
fixed their residence on the ruins of the Holy City, and 
preserved the christian traditions repectin 3 it 

That the holv places were generally known 4 017 
m the time of Adnan 1s demonstrated by an undemable 
tact That empeior, when he re-built Jerusalem, erected 
a statue of Venus on Mount Cilvary, and another ot 
Jupiter on the holy sepulchre The giotto of Bethle- 


* Acts «6 t lets ls 
1S Cyr Cat XVI Lom 
§ Euseb Hist Eccl lib II ¢ 9 
J] Titus appeared before Jerusalem about Easter in the 
yar 70, and the city was taken in the month of September the 
same yeal 
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hem was given up to the rites of Adom=s* The folly 
of idolatry thus pubhshed by its imprudent profanations 
the ally doctrine of the Cross, which it was 60 much to 
its own interest to conceal The faith made such rapid 
progress in Palestine before the laat imsurrection of the 
Jews, that Barcochehas, the ringleader on this occasion, 
persecuted the Christians to obhge them to renounce 
their relimon t 

No sooner was the Jewish church of Jerusalem dis- 
persed by Adrian, mm the vear of Chnst 137, than we 
find the church of the Gentiles established in that city. 
Mark was its first bishop, and Eusebius gives us a het 
of lus successors til] the tame of Dioclesian These 
were Cassian, Publius, Maumns, Juhan, Caius, Sym- 
“2 Sau° machus, Cas H, Juhan IJ Capiton, Valens, 
Mewine’ Dohchan, Narussus, the thirteth after the 
“B17 Und gpostles,t Dius, Germanton, Gordius,§ Alex- 
eit ander,|| Mazabanes, IIvmenzus,** Zabdas, 
4,2. ™« Hermon,tt the last bishop before the perse- 
cution of Dioclestan 

Adnan, though so zealous in behalf of his deities, 
cid not persecute the Chnstiane, eacept those of Jeru- 
silem, whom he doubtle-~ lookid apon as Jews, and 
who were in fact of the Israelitish nation The apolo- 
gies of Quadratuy and Anstides are supposed to have 
made an impression upon him fy He even wrote a 
letter to Miucius Fundanus, governor of 
Asa, forbidding lum to punish the believers 
without yust cause §$ 

It 1 probable that the Gentiles, converted to the 
futh, lived peaceably at -Eha, or New Jerusalem, tll 
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the reign of Dioclesian this 1s indeed evident from the 
hist of bishops of that charch given above When Nar- 
cisgus filled the episcopal chan, the deacons 
were m want of oil at the feast of Easter 4,2,!' juss 
Narcissus we are told performed a miracle 
on that occasion™ The Christians at the pcnod 
therefore celebrated the mysteries of ther religion m 
public at Jerusalem, and had consequently altars conse- 
erated to their woiship 

Alexander another bishop of Ela, durng = + D us 
the reign of the Emperor Severus, founded a Library in 
ius diocese + now this circumstance must pre-suppose 
peace, leisure, and prosperity, proscripts never open a 
public school of philosophy 

If the fathful were not at this time allowed the pos- 
session of Calvary, the Holy Sepulchre and Bethlehem, 
to celebrate their festivals, the memory of those sanctu- 
aries could not at Kast be effaccd The vay idols 
served to mark their places, nav wore, the Pagans 
themeelyes hoped that the Temple of Venus, erected on 
the sumuut of Calvarv, would not prevent the Chnisti- 
ans from visiting that sacred mount tor they reyorced 
im the idea that the Nazwcues, when they repaired to 
Golgotha to pray, would appear tn be pavsug adoration 
to the daughter of Jupiter ¢ This is a striki ag proof of 
the perfect knowledge of the sacied placcy ictamed by 
the chuich of Jerusalem 

There are wnters who go still farther and assert, 
that, prior to the persecution of Diockian, th Chneti- 
ans of Judea had regained posession of the Holy Se 
pulchre § It 1s certain that St Cvnl speak 4 py ane 
ing of the Church of the Hols Sepulchre ' “*to ut 
positively says“ It ie not long since Bethlehem was a 
country place, and Mount Calvary a garden, the traces 
of which are yet visible jj What then had become of 
the profane edifices? Thcre 1+ everv reason to beheve 
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that the Pagans of Jerusalem, finding their number too 
small to maintam thew ground against the increasing 
multitude of the faithful, by degrees forsook the temples 
of Adiian If the church, yet exposed to persecution, 
dorst not rebuild sts altars at the sacred tomb, st enjoved 
at least the consolation of worshipping there unmolested, 
and of beholding the monuments of idolatry mouldenng 
into rum 

‘We have now arnved at an epoch when 
the Holy places begin to shine with a lustre 
no more to be effaced Constantme, having placed the 
Christian religion upon the throne, wiote to Macarius, 
‘bishop of Jerusalem. He ondered him to cover the 
tomb of our Saviour with a magmificent church * 
Helena, the emperor’s mother, went hervelt to Pales- 
time, and directed search to be made for the Holy Se- 
pulchre It had been buned under the foundation of 
Adiran’s edifices A Jew, apparently a Christian, who, 
according to Sozomenes, had preserved memorials of 
‘his forefatheis, pointed out the place where the tomb 
must have been. Helena had the glory to restore to 
religion the sacred monument, She hkewase discovered 
three crosses one of which is said to have been recog- 
mised by its mracles as the cross on which the Re- 
deemcr suffered.t Not only was a magnificent church 
cr cted at the Holy Sepulchré, but two others were 
built by Helena, one over the manger of the Messiah 
tt Bethlehem, and the other on the Mount of Olives, in 
memory of the ascension of the Lord} Chapels, ora- 
tones, and altars, by degiees mathed all the places con- 
seerated by the acts of the Son of Man thc oral tradi- 
‘taons wore committed to writing, and thus secured from 
the treachery of memory. 

Euselias, m hie History of the Church, his Life of 
Constantine, and Ins Onomacticum urbum et locorum 
Sacra Scripture, bas, m fact, desenbed the holy places 
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as we see them at the present day He «peaks of the 
Holy Sepulchre, of Calvary, of Bethlehem, of the Mount 
of Ohves, and the grotto where Chnist revealed the 
mysteries to the apostles * After him comes St Cyn, 
whom I have already quoted more than once he shows 
us the sacred stations such as they were before and 
after their embellishment by Constantine and St Helena 
Socrates, Sozomenes, Theodoret, Evagrius, then give 
the succession of several bishops from Constantine to 
Justinian = Macarms,t Masumust Cr1l,§ ap ye 
Herennius, Herachus, Hularius,|| John,{{ ¥ dtgot' 
Sallust, Martyrius, Elms, Peter, Maca- (i ! 
nue I1,** and John}; the fourth of that f, Y 
name 

St Jerome, who retired to Bethlehem 
about the year 355, has Jeft us, in various 
parts of his works, the most complete deh- 
neation of the sacred places.** ‘It would be too long, 
says he, m onc of his letters,t} “to go through ail the 

8, from the asccn-ion of the Lord, to the tumc in 

h we live, to relate how many bishops, how many 

martvrs, how many teachers, have visited Jc usalem, for 
thev would have thought themselves posscescd of Icse 
prety and karnmg had they not adorcd Jesus Ctaist on 
the verv spot wherc the gospel began to diffuse ity hght 
from the summit of the cross 

St. Jerome declares 1m the same letter, that pilgrims 
from India, Ethiopia, Britam, and Hibcrma jj) resorted 
to Jerusalem, and sung in their various languages the 
praises of Christ around his tomb He «ay~ that alms 
were sent from all parts to Calvaiv, he mintions the 
principal places of devotion m Palestine, and adds thet, 
an the city of Jerasalem alone, there wae ‘uv many 
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sanctuaries that it was impossible to visit them all in 
one day. This letter is addressed to Marcella, and is 
conjectured to have been written by St. Paula and 
St. Eustochium, though it is ascribed in manuscripts to 
St. Jerome. Could then the believers, who, from the 
days of the apostles to the conclusion of the fourth 
century, had frequented the tomb of our Saviour, could 
they, I ask, be ignorant of the situation of that tomb ? 
The eame father of the church, in his letter 
to Eustochium, on the death of Paula, thus 
describes the stations visited by the pious Roman lady :— 
*« She prostrated herself,” says he, ‘* before the cross, 
on the top of Calvary; at the Holy Sepulchre she em- 
braced the stone which the angel rolled away, and 
kissed, with particular reverence, the spot where the 
body of Christ was laid. She saw on Mount Sion the 
pillar where our Saviour was bound and scourged with 
rods; the pillar then supported the porta] of a church, 
She desired to be conducted to the place where the dis- 
ciples were assembled when the Holy Ghost descended 
upon them. She then repaired to Bethlehem, and stop- 
ped by the way at Rachael's sepulchre. She adored the 
manger of the Messiah, and pictured to herself the wise 
men and the shepherds as still present there. At 
Bethphage she found the monument of Lazaro», and 
the habitation of Martha and Mary. At Sichar she 
admired a church erected over Jacob’s well, where 
Christ conversed with the Samaritan woman, and lastly, 
she found at Samaria the tomb of St. John Baptist,"* 
This letter is of the year 404; consequently more 
than fourteen centuries have elapsed since it was written, 
Read all the accounts of the Holy Land, all the travels 
from Arculfe’s to mine, and you will see that the 
pilgrims have invariably found and described the places 
marked by St. Jerome. Surely this is at least a high 
and imposing antiquity. 
A proof that the pilgrimages to Jerusalem were of 
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older date then the time of St. Jerome, as that learned 
writer has expressly said, is to be found in the Itinerary 
from Bordeaux to Jerusalem. This Itinerary was com- 
posed, according to the ablest critics, in $33, for the 
use of the pilgrims from Gaul.* Mannert is of opinion 
that it was a sketch of the route for some person 
charged with a commission by the prince: but it is 
much more natural to suppose that it was designed for 
a general purpose ; and this is the more probable as the 
holy places are there described. 

So much is certain, that Gregory of Nyssa.) no 
censured the abuse, as early as bis time, of pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem.t He had himself visited the holy places 
in 379; he particulurly mentions Calvary, the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Moant of Olives, and Bethlehem. We 
find this journey among the works of the pious bishop, 
under the title of Iter Hierosolyme. St. Jerome like- 
wise endeavoured to dissuade Paulina from undertaking 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land.$ AD 106 

It was not only priests, recluses, bishops, and doctors 
that flocked from all quarters to Palestine at the period 
of which we are treating; but likewise females of high 
rank, even princesses and empresees. I have already 
mentioned Paula and Eustochium, and must not omit 
the two Mel mias.i| The monastery of Bethlehem was 
filled with the most illustrious fumilies of Rome who 
fied thither from Alaric, Fifty years before, Eutropin, 
widow of Maximian Hercules, had made the tour of 
Palestine, and destroyed the relics of idolatry which still 
appeared at the fair of Turpentine near Hebron. 

In the age succeeding that of St. Jerome, we never 
lose sight ot Calvary. It was then that Theodoret wrote 
his Ecclesiastical History, in which we find frequent 
mention of the Christian Sion. We have a still more 
distinct view of it in the Lives of the Anchorites, by the 
same author. St. Peter, one of theirnumber, 4D « 

‘See Wess. Pref. in Itin p. 5. 37. Bow |.-~Berg. Chem. de l’Emp. 
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performed the sacred journev’ Theodoret himself 
passed through Palestme, where he smeved with asto- 
mshment the runs of the Templet The two pilgran- 
ages of the empress Eudocia, wife of Theodosius the 
younger, took place m this century She caused monas- 
teries to be erected at Jerusalem, and there ended her 
«nD 40 days in retirement ¢ 
AD wo The commencemcat of the sixth century 
formshes us with the Itmerars of Antonmus of Pla- 
centia he de«ribes all the stations like St Jerome 
In this acount, I remark the dursa/-place of pilgrims, 
at the gate of Juusalem which plainly evinces the afflu- 
ence of these pious travellers The author found Pales- 
tne covered with churches and monasteries He says, 
that the Holv Sepulchre was adorned with precicus 
pray jewels, crowns of gold, necklaces, and brace- 
lets 
ap 1 Gregory of Tous, the earhest historran of 
the Fiench monarchy, also «peaks in this century of the 
pugumiges to Jerusalem One of lis deacons, having 
gone to the Holy Land had, wath four other travellers, 
beheld a mnacnlous star at Bethlchem J According to 
the same historian, there was then at Jerusalem a spa- 
cious monastery for the reception of travellers] It 
was, without doubt the same ctablishment that Brocard 
found two hundred ara after 

avsu In the same century also it was that Jus- 
tiniin exalted the Bishop of Jerusalem to the patriarchal 
dignity. The emperor presented to the Holy Sepulchre 
the sacred vessels which Titus had carned away fiom 
the Temple These vessels, which in 455 had fallen 
mito the hands of Genseric, were recovered by Belisarnus 
at Carthage ** 
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Cosroes took Jerusalem m 613 Herachus 4D 
restored to the tomb of Chuist the real cross which the 
Persian monarch had taken away Twenty-three vears 
afterwards, Omar made himself master of 
the Holv City, which continued under the 
voke of the Saracens till the time of Godfrey de Bou- 
aon In another part of this work will be found the 
lustory of the church of the Holy Sepulchre during these 
calamitous ages It was saved by the mvincible con- 
stancy of the Believers of Judea they never abandoned 
it, and the pilgmms, cmulating their zeal, ceased not to 
throng to the sacred chore 

Some years after Omars conquest, Arculfe visited 
Palcetine Adamannus, abbot ct Iona, a British island, 
drew up a dcscmphon of the Holy Land, from thc 
account of the French bishop — This curtous description 
1 yet extant Scranrus pubhshed it in 1619 at Ingol 
stadt, under this title De Lows Tira Sante hb 3 
An extract from it may be found in the works of the 
venerable Bede De ‘itu Hterusalem ¢t Locorum Sans - 
torum liber Mabillon has mtroduced the performance 
of Adamannus into his great collection Ada S § 
Ordin. Benedict: IL 114 

Arculfe desciibes the holv places as thcy were im the 
time of St. Jerome, and as we behold them at the 
present dav He represents the chuich of the Holv 
Sepulchre as a circular building he found churches and 
oratories at Bethany, on the Mount of Olives, in the 
gardin of the same name, and m that of Gcthscmane 
He admued the magnificent church at Bethlehem. These 
are precisely the same objects as are still shown, and 
vet this description 1s of about the vear 690, 4 p ep 
if we place the death of Adamannus m 704 * 

It 18 to be observed that im the time of St, Arculfe, 
Jerusalem still went by the name of Aha 

In the eighth century, we have two narra- 4D 120 

tives of Travels to Jerusalem, by St. Guille- av ~w 
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‘baud * in which the same places continue to be described, 
and the same traditions to be faithfully repeated These 
narratives are short, but the essential stations are 
marked The learned Wilham Cave } mentions 9 manu- 
seript of the senerable Bede, ta bublotheca Gualtars Cops, 
cod 161, under the title of Libellus de Sanctex Locty 
Bede was born mm 672, and died in 732 Whatever may 
be the nature of this httle work, 1t must be placed in 
the etehth century 
4. During the reign of Charlemagne, at the com- 
moncement of the moth century, the cahph Haroun 
al Rischid ceded to the French emperor the property ot 
the Holy Sepulchte Charles <ent alms to Palestme, 
for one of his capituluies 18 extant with this head De 
Eleemosyau mittenda ad Jerusalem The patuarch of 
Jerasalem had solicited the protection of the monaich of 
the west Exnnhard adds, that Charlemagne protected 
the Chnctians beyond sea } At tlis period the Latin 
pugrims possessed an hospital to the north of Solomon's 
Tcmple, near the convent of St Mary and Charlem: 
iade a present of a library to this establishment fe 
are informed of these particulars by Bernard, a monk, 
who was m Palestine about the year 870 
40m Ths account, which 1s vey circumstantial, 
gives ul the positions of the sxred places & 
doe  Ehas the third of that name, patriarch of Je 
ausalem, wrote to Charles the Fat at the commence. 
iment of the tcnth century, soliciting his assstance to- 
wards the icbuilding of the churches of Judea ‘* We 
shall not,‘ says he, “enter into any recapitulation ot 
ou misfortunes thev must be well known to vou from 
the pilgnms who dah come to visit the holy places, and 
who ietarn to their on country ” || 
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The eleverth century, which termmates + v 100 
with the crusades, furmshes <everal travellers in the 
Holy Land  Oldnec, bishop of Orleans witneseed the 
ceremony of the -amed fire at the Holy Sepulchre * 
Glaber’s chromele, its true, should be read with cau- 
tion , but we havc here to record a fact, not to discuse a 
pomt of cnticxm = Allatias, in Symmuctis, swe Opus 
tults, &c has also handed down to us the jouney to 
Jerusalem of Engesippus, a Grech Most of the sacred 
places are described in at, and this account agrees with 
all that we hnow on the subject In the 
course of this century, William the Conqueror“? 
sent cousiderable alms to Pakstme — Finally, the travels 
of Peter the Hermit, which were attended with such 
umportant consequences and the crusades themselves, 
prove how strongly the attention of thc Chnistian world 
was attracted to that remote region where the mysterv 
of salvation was accomplished 

Jerusalem continued i the hands of French \ » nw 
princes eightv erght years, and the historians of the 
collection Gesta Det per Francos have recorded cvery 
thing that occurred m the Hoh Land during that 
period Benjamn of Tudela visited Judea about the 
vear 1178 aban 

‘When Saladin had retaken Jerusalem from 4 » un 
the crusaders, the Svmans ransomed the 
church of the Holv Sepulchre for a considerablc sum, + 
and pilgrims still continued to visit Palestine in dehance 
of all the dangers attending the expedition 

Phocas in 1208, Willebrand of Oldenberg + 140 
in 1211, Jacob Vetraco, or of Vetrr, in 1231, § and Bro- 
card, a Dommican far, in 1243 || visited the sacred 
places, and repeated, m their Travels, all that had been 
said before them on the subject 
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AD 130 For the fourteenth century we have Lu- 
dolph,* Mandeville,t and Sanuto 7 
AB 1400 For the fifteenth, Breidenbach,§ Tuchor,| 


and Lang! J 

AD io For the sixteenth, Hevter,** Salignac,t+ 
Pascha,}t &c 

AD wo For the ~eventeenth, Cotovic, Nau, and a 


hundred more 
AD W0 Fo: the ughbtcenth, Maundrell, Pocoche, 
Shaw, and Hassclquist §§ 

Theee trave)s, which are multiphed ad safinttum, ae 
all rcpetstions of each other, and confirm the traditions 
relative to Jerucalem in the mot invariable and strikmg 
manner 

‘What an astonishing body of evidence is hee! The 
apostles saw Jesus Chiist, they hnew the places ho- 
nourcd by the Son of Man thev transmitted the tradi- 
ton to the frst Chirstian church of Judca 4 regular 
succession of bishop~ was established, and religiously 
preseivcd the sacred tradition. Eusebius appcrred, and 
the histor of the holy placcs commenced It was con- 
tinued bv Socrates, Sozomene~, Theodoret, Evagnus, 
and St Jerome Pilgiims thronged thither fiom all 
part. From this period to the prc-cnt day an uninter- 
rupted eres of travels for fourtcen centuries gives us 
the same facts and the same descriptions What tradi- 
tion was ever supported by <uch a host of witncsses? 
He who has doubts on this eubject must refuce credit to 
every thing. and, beudes, I have not made all the use 
of the crusades that I meht have done To all there 
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Iustorcal proofs I shall add some reflections on the 
nature of religious traditions, and on the local «ituation 
of Jerusalem 

It 1° certam that religious tradrtions are not 0 cauily 
lost as those which are purely historical The former 
are 1 general treasured m the memory of but a small 
number of enlightened persons, who may forget the 
truth, or disguise xt according to their passions the 
latter are circulated among a whole nation and mecha- 
nically transm.tted fiom father to son It the princi 
ples of region are ngid as 1s the case with Chnstian 
itv if the shghteet deviation from a fact or an idea 
becomes a heresy, it 1s the more probable that what 
ever relates to that relizion will be preserved from age 
to age with scrupulous fidelity 

1 know that, ma Jong series of years an extra agant 
piety an indiscreet the ignorance attached to the 
tumes and to the mfenor classes of society may vver- 
load a religion with traditions which will not stand the 
test of criticism but thc ground-work still romans 
Eighteen centurcs all pomnting out the same fits and 
the same monuments in the same phices cannot err 
If certain objects of devotion have been nustakcnly 
multiplied at Jerusalem this 1s no reason for rejecting 
the whole as an impostme Let us not morcoscr, for 
get that Christianity was persecuted in ats cradle and 
that 1t has almost always contwued to suffer nt Jeru 
salem Now it ix well known what fdclty prevails 
among partners in affliction to such every thing be- 
comes sacred and the remains of a martyr are prescived 
with greater respect than the crown of a monwrch The 
child that can scarcely hsp 15 already acquamnted with 
this treasure carnied at night by ius mother t) perilous 
devotions, he hears the singing he beholds the tears of 
tus kindred and frends, which engrave upon his tender 
memory objects that he can never afterwards forget 
and at ap age when he might naturally be expected to 
display nothing but cheerfulness, frankness, and levitv 
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he learns to be grave, discreet, and prudent—adverzity 
is premature old age. 

J find in Eusebius a remarkable proof of this venera- 
tion for a sacred relic. He relates that, in his time, the 
Christians of Judea etill preserved the chair of St.James, 
the brother of our Saviour, and the first bishop of Jeru- 
salem, Gibbon himself could not forbear admitting the 
authenticity of the religious traditions current in Pales- 
tine. They,” (the Christians) eays he, ‘fixed by un- 
questionable tradition the scene of each memorable 
event ;"—an acknowledgment of considerable weight 
from a writer +o well-informed, and at the same time so 
prejudiced against religion. 

Finally, the traditions concerning places are not eo 
upt to be distorted as those relative to facts, because the 
face of the earth is not so liable to change as that of 
society. This is judiciously remarked by d’Anville, in 
his excellent Dissertation ou ancient Jerusalem.* ‘* The 
local circumstances,” says he, ‘and such as are deter- 
mined by Nature herself, have no share in the changes 
which time and the fury of man have made in Jeru- 
salem.” Accordingly, d’Anville, with wonderful sagacity, 
discovers in the modern city the whole plan of ancient 
Jerusalem. 

The scene of the Passion, if we extend it from the 
Mount of Ohves to Calvary, occupies no more than a 
league of ground; and in this little space how many 
objects may be traced with the greatest ease! In the 
first place, there was a hill denominated the Mount of 
Olives, which overlooks the city and the Temple on 
the east; this hill is yet there, and has not changed. 
There was the brook Cedron, and this stream is the 
only one that passes near Jerusalem. There was an 
eminence at the gate of the ancient city where 
criminals were put to death: this eminence is easily 
discoverable between Mount Sion and the gate of Judg- 
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ment, of which some vestize~ still exust It a5 impo~ 
bl to misttke Sion, becaune it 15 still the highest i'l 
im the uty ‘We ae assured, «avs the gicat geo 
grapha already quote¢, ‘of the hmits of the city m 
that pat which Sion ocenpied — It 1s this part that 
ids mnces farthest toward the south, and vou arc not 
snly faed m such a mune that you cannct comme 
honda greater spice on that ade, but the utmot 
Inendth to which the ate of Jausadem cin possibly 
Mtend in this pliec ty detuamm 4 on the one hand by 
the dechvity of Sion, + Inch fices the west, and on the 
otha by its opposite extrcmts towards Cechon * 

Thus reasoning 1s excciicut =m iy one would sup 
pore that rt was suggested to d Anville by an oculu 
¢\an mation of the pl vec 

Golgoth: then was Temmcence of Mount Sion 
to the east of that mount wid to th. west of fue mate of 
the ctv this ennance on which now stinds tht 
chuich of the Resurrection 1s std] perfectly distmguish 
wic We now that Chnst ws baned im the garden 
it the foot of Calvary pow this suden «nd the house 
Delonsnng 0 it could not disiy} car at the foot of Gol 
goth. a hill, whose ba-e i~ not so large that a build 
mg situated there could pus b's be lost 

The Mount of Obycs and the brook Ccdron fix, m 
the next place, the valley of Jehosaphat, aud the latter 
determmes the position of the Tcmplc on Mount Moria 
The Temple farni~hes the sitc of the Trumphid Gate 
and Herod» palace, which Jowphus placcs to the east 
m the lower part of the cits, and nca the Temple The 
Pratoium of Pilate was nearly contiguou~ to Antonia’s 
towcr, the foundations of wluch ue known The tn- 
bunal of Pilate and Calvary being thus ascertamed, the 
last scene of the Passton may safely bc placed upon the 
road leading from the one to the other, especially as 4 
fragment of the gate of Judgment 1s yet left to guide us 
This road 1s the Vie dolorosa, so celebrated in the ac- 
counts of all the pilgnms 

The acenes of the acts of Christ without the city are 
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not marked with Je~< certainty by the places them~clves. 
The garden of Olivet beyond the valley of Jehosaphat 
and the brook Cedion, 1« manifestl, at ths day in the 
position acignea to it bs the gospel 

T could ada 4 multitude of facts, conjecturcs, and ze- 
flection, to tho-c whicb I have adduced, but it 18 tame 
to conclude this Introduction already of too great length 
Whocver will cy umne with candour the reason" ad- 
vanced in this Mcmor must adnut, that af any thing on 
carth has been demonstrated it 1s the authenticity of 
the Chuistrin tracations ccaccnme Jerusalem, 
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To the pnncipal motive which impelled me after 
so many peregrinations to leave Trance once moe, 
wete added other considerations, 1 soyage to the 
East would complete the circle of studies which 
Thad always promised msse'f to accomplish. In 
the deserts of America 1 had contemplated the 
monuments of Nature ; among the monuments of 
man, | was yet acquainted with only two species of 
antiquities, the Celtic and the Roman: I had still 
to visit the ruins of Athens, of Memphis, and of 
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Caithage. [| was therefore solicitous to perform a 
pilgrimage to Jeiusalem : 
Quai devote 
Il grand polero adore e sciogl 11 voto 

At the present day it may appear somewhat 
strange to talk of yous and pilgrimages ; but in 1e- 
gaid to ths subject I have no sense of shame, and 
have long ranged myself in the class of the weah 

nd superstitious — Probably 1 shall be the last 
Frenchman that will eve: quit his country to travel 
to the Holy Land, with the idea, the object, and 
the sentiments, of an ancient pilgrim. But if I have 
not the sutues which shone of yore im the Snes de 
Coucy, de Nesle, de Castillon, de Montfort, faith at 
Teast 1s left me; and by this mak I might vet be 
recognized by the ancient ciusadeis, 

“ And when I was about to depart and commence 
my jouney,” says the Sne de Jomville, “I sent 
for the Abbe de Chemmon, to reconule myself with 
hm. And! girded myself with my scarf, and took 
my staff in my hand, and presently | set out fiom 
Jomsille, without ever entermg the castle after- 
wards, till my return fiom the voyage beyond sea, 
And so as I went from Bleicomt to Samt Urban, 
when 1 was obliged to pass near the castle of Jom- 
ville. I durst not turn my face that way, lest I should 
‘eck too great 1egiet, and my heast should be too 
st ongly affected.” 

On quitting my county again, the 13th July, 
1806, 1 was not afiaid to turn my head, like the 
‘Seneschal of Champagne; almost a stranger in my 
ative land, i left behind me neither castle noi cot- 
lage. 

From Pans to Milan the route was not new to 
me at Milan J took the road to Venice : all around, 
the country appeared nearly ihe the Milanese, one 
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dall but fertile morass. I gave a few moments to the 
monuments of Verona, Vicenza, and Padua On 
the 23rd, J arnived at Vemice, and spent five days m 
examining the 1emains of its formes grandeur. | 
was shown some good pictures by Tintoret, Paul 
Veronese, and his brothe:, Bassano, and Titan. | 
sought n 2 deseited church the tomb of the latter 
and had some diinculty to find it, as I had once 
before at Rome to discover the sepulche of Tassu, 
After all, the ashes of a religious and unfortunate 
poet ate not ycrv much out of then place m an hei- 
mitage. The b.rd of Jerusalem seems to hare 
sought a last asylum in this obscure spat, to escane 
the persecutions of men he fills the world with hs 
fame, and himsclf 1eposes unknown, beneath the 
vrange tree of St. Qnuphnus. 

I left Vcntce on the 28th, and at ten at might 
embarked for tena foma, We had a breeze from 
the south-east sufficient to fill the sail, but not to 
wfle the sea. As the vessel proceeded, I behcld the 
lights of Venice smh ito the honvon; and dis- 
tinguished, kc spots upon the surface of the dec p, 
the shadows of the diftcrcot islands scattered along 
the coast. Lhese sslands, instead of being covered 
with foits and bastions, are occupied by churches 
and monasteries. The sound of the clocks belongmy 
to the hospitals and lazatets reached our eas, and 
excited no ideas but those of tranquillity and suc- 
cour, in the midst of the empire of stoims and 
dangers. We ipproached so near to one of these 
retrcats as to peicese the monks watching our 
gondola as it passed . they looked like old marinets, 
who, after long peiegrmations, have returned to 
poit. Perhaps they gave thew benediction to th 
vovager, recollecting that, Jike him, they had them- 
selves been strangers in the land of Egypt. 
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J reached the mam land before daybreak, ana 
took a post-charse to c-11y me to Trieste. I turped 
not out cf my road to visit Aquileia J felt no 
temptation to examme the breach by which the 
Goths and Huns penetrated into the natne country 
of Horace and Vorgil, 01 to seek the traces of those 
armies which were the mstiuments of the wath of 
the Alnihty. On the 29th, at noon, 1 entered 
Trreste The city 1s regularly built, and seated in 
avery fine climate, at the foot of a chaw of sterile 
Mountains it contains no monument of antiquity. 
The list breeze of Italy expires on this shore, for 
here the cmpue of harbaisin commences 

M Seguter, the Trench consul at Teste, had the 
kindness to undertake to procure me a passage. He 
met with a sinp seady to sail for Symrna, the cap- 
tam ot which took me on boaid with my attendant. 
Tt was agreed that he should set me on shore as he 
passed on the cot of the Morea, thet 1 should 
piacecd by lead acioss the Peloponnesus that the 
vessel should wait for me some days at the Cape of 
Attica, and that, if at the expnation of this time I 
fared to mthe my appegrance, she should then 
pursuc het vow 

We weighed wchor at one in the morning of 
the Ist of August The wind was contruv as we 
left the haibow —Istira exhibited a low tract of 
coast, bordcred in the mtetroi of the country by a 
chum of mountums The Mediterranean, placed 
in the centre of the enilized woild, studded with 
smibng islands, and washing shores planted with 
the mute, the palm, aud the olrve, instantly re- 
nunds the spectator of that sea which gave birth 
to Apollo, to the Nereids, and to Venus, whereas, 
the ocean, detormed by tempests, surrounded by 
unknown 1egions, was well calculated to be the 
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cradle of the phantoms of Scandinavia, ot the do- 
main of those Christian nations who toim such au 
awful idea or the greatness and emmpotence at 
God. 

On the 2nd, about uoow. tre wind became 
fasourable, but the clouds winch gathered im the 
west announced av appioachmg storm. We heatd 
the first clap of thunder off the cot ef Croatia: at 
thiee o’cloch the suls were fled, ind a taper wis 
set up im the captain’s cabin, it the feet of wm 
unage of the Blessed Vugm, TI hive etsewhere re~ 
inathed how arfecting ts that reltaion which ascabes 
the dommnon aver tempests, or rither the power of 
appeasng them, to a fiche womm. Sailors on 
shore may turn fiee-thishers as well as any otha, 
but human wisdom 1 disconcerted im the how of 
danges: man then becomes rcigious; and the 
torch of philosophy cheers him in the nudst of a 
storm, much less than a lamp hiohted up before 
Madonna 

At seven m the evemng the tempest was at its 
height. Our Austrian ¢aptain began a prayer amid 
torrents of rin and peals of thunder. We praved 
for Fiancis 1J., fo ourselves, and tor the mainers 
vepolés am questo suo mae The sailors, some 
standmg and uncovered, othcs prostiate upon the 
rlech, also prayed 1espousive to the capt in. 

The storm continued duimz part of tne mght 
All the sails bemg fuiled, and the crew hiving gone 
below, { 1emained almost alone I, the steersiman at 
the heim = fn this situation J had formerly passed 
whole mghts on the most tempestuous seas; but I 
was then young, aud the 10a of the billows, the 
solitude of ocean, winds, rochs, and dangeis, were 
to me so many sources of enjoyment, { have per- 
ceived in this last voyage that the. face of objects 
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has changed for me. I am now capable of duly 
appreciating ail those 1evenes of early youth ; and 
yet such 1s the meonsistency of man, thit I again 
Iistened to the syreu vorwe of Hope, that I again 
went forth to collect images, and to seeh coloms 
with which to adorn pictures, destmed perhaps to 
daw down upon me vexatious and persecution. 
1 priced the quarter-dech, and fiom time to trme 
scrawled a note with my pencil by the hght of the 
lamp placed near the compass m the steerage. 
The man at the helm looked at me with astonish- 
ment he tooh me | suppose for a Trench naval 
ofhect, busily engaged like himself with the stup’s 
course—he huew not that my compass vas not so 
goud as his, and that he should make the port with 
greater certainty than | 

The next day, August Sid, tne wind having 
settled in the vorth-wost, we swaftl) passed the 
isles of Pommo and Pelagosa Leasing the Inst of 
the islands of Dilmatra on ow left, we descried on 
our right Mount St. Angclo, the encicnt Garganus, 
which covers M .nfredoma, near the runs of Sipon- 
tum on the coast of Italy 

On the 4th it fell calm a tneeze sprung up at 
sun-sct, and we contimucd ou: course At two 
udock, the night bems magnificent, I heard 1 
cabin-boy singing, the commencement of the seventh 
canto of the Jerusalen 

Intanto Kxmni intra lombio ey ant &c 

Ihe tune was a hind of recitatue, very high m the 
mtonation, and dcscenling to the lowest notes to 
wards the conclusion of the verse This picture of 
rural felicity delineated by a manner m the midst of 
the sea, appeared to me more enchanting than ever 
‘The ancients, om masters in every thing, well 
knew the cticct of these moial contrasts. The- 
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ocritus has sometimes placed his swains on the 
margin of the deep; and Virgil loves to bring 
together the recreations of the husbandman, and 
the labours of the mariner: 

Invitat gemalis hyems, earasque resoltit= 

Cen prose cum jam portum tetigcre carmen, 

Pappibus ct Lett nautee imposur te coronas, 

On the 5th the wind was violent: it brought us a 
greyish bird, nearly resembling a lark ; it was hos- 
pitably received. Sailors are in general pleased 
with whatever forms a contrast to their turbulent 
life: they delight in every thing connected with the 
remembrance of rural life, as the barking of dogs, 
the crowing of the cock, the flight of land birds. 
At eleven in the morning of the same day, we were 
at the gates of the Adriatic ; that is to say, between 
Cope Otranto in Italy and Linguetta in Albania. 

was now on the frontiers of Greciun antiquity, 
as well as on the confines of Latin antiquity. Pytha- 
goras, Alcibiades, S Cesar, Pompey, Cicero, 
Augustus, Horace, Virgil, ld crossed this sea, 
What different foitunes all those celebrated cha- 
racters cousigned to the inconstancy of these sane 
billows! And I, an obscure traveller, passing over 
the effaced track of the vessels which canied the 
freat men of Greece and Italy, was repairing to 
their native laud in quest of the Muses; but I an 
not Virgil, and the gods no longer dwell upon 
Olympus. 

We advanced towards the island of Fano: it 
bears, together with the rock of Merlera, the name 
of Othones or Calypso’s island, in some ancient 
maps. D’Anville seems to distinguish it by this 
appellation; and M. Lechevalier adduces the au- 
thority of this geogiapher in support of his opinion 
that Funo was the place where Ulysses so long de- 
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plored his absent country. Piocopms «omewhere 
observes, that, 1f one of the small islands suriound- 
ing Corfu be taken for the island ot Calypso, this 
will gue probability to Homer’s uaratne. in this 
case, indeed, + boat would suffice to proceed fiom 
this land to that of Scheua (Corcyia, or Corfu ;) 
but the passige must have heen attended with great 
difficulties Ul sscs:departs with a favourable wind, 
and, after a vovage of eighteen days, he percenses 
Schera rising lhe a shield above the sutace of the 
deep Now if T'auo be Calvpso’s island, it 18 close 
to Scheria Instead of :¢equirmg a nasigation of 
eighteen whole days to descry the coast of Corfu, 
‘Ulysses must have seen it from the wood where he 
constructed his vessel = Phny, Ptolemy, Pompous 
Mala, the anonymous author of Ravenna, thiow no 
light on this subject ; but Wood and the moderns 
may be consulted respecting the geogiaphy of 
Homer lll thesc, with Strabo, place the island of 
Calypso m that pait of the Vediterrancan situated 
between Afiica aud Malta 

For the rest, Tano shall be with all my heart the 
cnchanted island of Cals pso, though to me it ap- 
peared but a small heap of whitisn rocks [will 
there plant, if vou please, with Homer, * 1 forest, 
dned by the sun’s fervid rays, of pincs and alders 
Alled with the nests of sea-crows 5” o1 with Fene- 
lon, J will thete find groves of orange-trees, and 
mountains whose singular shapes form an honzon 
as diversified 1s the eye could wish” I envy not 
bim who would not behold natue with the eyes of 
Fenelon and of Homer. 

The wind having lulled about eight o'clock in the 
evemng, and the sea bemg perfectly smooth, the 
ship remained motionless. Here I enjoyed the fist 
eun-set and the first mght bereath the shy of 
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Greece. To the left we had the island of Fano, and 
that of Corcyra stretchmg away to the east, beyond 
these were seen the high lands of the contment of 
Epire ; the Acioveraunii mountais, winch we had. 
passed, tormed to the northwaid behind ns a circle 
which termmated at the cutrance of the Adnatic; 
on our night, that 15 to the west, the sun went down 
bevond the coast of Otrauto, md before us was the 
open sea, extending to te shorcs of \fuca 

The colours produced by the scttmg sun were not 
brilliant; that luminary descended between clouds 
which he tinged witha rose te hue; be sunk below 
the horizon, and twahght supplied his place tor halt 
wm hom. During this short ita al, the shy was 
white im the west, light bluc at the zcnth, and pear? 
grey m the east, [he stus, one after another, 
issued from this admuable ciopy 5 they appeared 
small, not very bnght, but shed a colden heht, so 
soft that it 15 impossible for mic to convey any idea 
of it. ‘The horizon of the sca, skirted with a slight 
vapour, was bleuded with thit of the shy At the 
foot of Fano, or the wland of C ilypse, was stun a 
flame, kindled by fshu With o little stuetch 
of imagination, [ night hwe secn the Nvmphs set- 
ting fire to the ship of Pelumachus: and, had d been 
so disposed, f might Lave heard Nausic t2 sportively 
conversing with her companions, or Andiomiche’s 
lamentation on the bauks of the file Simons, since I 
could perceive at a distance, through the tiansparent 
mht, the mountains of Scherra und Buthrotum, 

Pr bgosavet umm nliat vata 

The climate operates more ot ess upon the taste 
of nations. In Greece, foi instance, a suasity, 1 
softness, a 1epose, pervade all nature, as well as the 
works of the ancicnts. You may almost conceive, 
as it were by intuition, why the architecture of the 
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Parthenon has such exquisite proportions; why 
ancient sculpture is so unaffected, so tranquil, so 
simple, when you have beheld the pure sky, and the 
delicious scenery of Athens, of Corinth, and of 
Jonia. In this native land of the Muses, Nature 
suggests no wild deviations; she tends, on the con- 
trary, to dispose the mind to the love of the uniform 
and of the harmonious. 

The calm continued on the 6th, and I had 
abundant leisure to survey Corfu, in ancient times, 
alternately called Diepanui, Mactia, Scheria, Cor- 
eyra, Cphiva, Cassiopea, Ceraunia, and even Argos. 
Upon this island Ulysses was cast naked after his 
shipwreck. Would te God that the country ot 
Alcinous had never been celebrated, but for fictitious 
misfortunes! In spite of myself, 1 called to mind 
the troubles of Coreyra, which Thucydides has so 
eloquently related. Jt seems, however, as if Humer, 
in singing the gnidens of Alcinous, had attached 
something poctical and marvellous to the destinies 
vf Scheria, There Austotle expiated, in banish- 
ment, the e1rors of a passion which philosophy has 
not always the strength to sumount. Alexander, 
in his youth, having quitted the comt of his father 
Philip, landed ut Coreyra, aud the islanders beheld 
the first step of tle aimed stranger, who was des- 
tined to visit all the nations of the globe. Several 
uatives of Corcyia won crowns at the Olympic 
games; their names were immortalized by the verses 
of Simonides and the statues of Polycletus. Con- 
vistently with its twofold destiny, Coicyra continued 
to be, under the Rumans, the theatre of glory and 
misfortune. Cato, after the battle of Pharsalia, 
met Cicero, at Coreyra. What a fine subject to 
work upon would be the interview between these 
two Romans! What men! what sorrows! what 
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vicissitudes of fortune! We should behold Cato 
offering to relinquish to Cicero the command ot the 
last repubhean legions, because Cicero hid becn 
consul They would then separate; the one to tear 
out his bowels at Utica, the other to carry his head 
to the trumvirs. Not long afterwards Anthony 
and Octavia celebrated at Corcyra that fatal mar- 
nage, which proved the source of so much aftirction 
to the wokl; and scaicely bad half a century 
elapsed, when Agrippina icp urcd to the same place 
to pay funeral honours to Gaumanicus. as if this 
wland were destined to fuumsh two historians, rivals 
im genius as m language, with the subject of the 
most adnurable of then pietcres, 

Another order of things aid crents, of mun and 
manners, frequently brings forward the name of 
Corcyia, at thit time Corfu, in the histones of 
Byzantium, of Naples, and of Venice, aud in the 
collection entitled Gisia Der pa Francos, it 
was fiom Corfu that the army of crosaders, which 
seated a Trench gentlemin o: the thione of Con- 
stantmopl, took its departure. But, wae I to 
say any thing coucernmg ‘pollidorus, bishop of 
Corfu, who distinguished hunsclf by his doctune at 
the Council of Nice, conceruing St. Arsemus and 
George, hhewise pitlates of tlis island; were 1 to 
obeerve that the church of Corft was the only one 
which esc iped the persecution cf Dioclestan, or that 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, set out from C orfy 
on her pilgrimage to the east ; I should be afraid of 
excitmg a smile of compassion m the face of the 
fiee-thipher. How 15 at posuble to brmg in the 
names of St Jason and dt. Sopistratus, apostles of 
the Corcyrern>, during the 1erzn of Clauduwus, after 
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having mentioned Home:, Anstotle, Alexandei, 
Cicero, Cato, and Germameus? And \et 1s a mar- 
tyr to mdependence a greater character than a 
marty: to truth? Is Cato, devoting himself for 
the hberties of Rome, more hercic than Sopistratus, 
suffering himsclf to be burned m a Iiazen bull, for 
proclaiming to men that they are bethren, that 
they ought to love and succour one another, and 
exalt themselves to the piesenre of the true God 
by the practice of virtue « 

I had abundant leiswe for these reflections on 
beholding the shores of Corfu, off which we were 
detained by a profound calm. ‘Tbe reader perhaps 
wishes foi a fayomable wind, to waft me to Greece, 
and to relieve him from my digressions such a 
wind we had on the morning of the 7th A bieeze 
from the nerth-west sprung up, and we passed 
Cefaloma On the 8th, we had on ou left Leu- 
cate, now St. Maura, which was blended in the 
view with a lofty promontory of the island of Ithaca 
and the low-lands of Cefalonia ‘You no longer 
discover in the country of Ulysses eithe: the forest 
of Mount Nereus, o1 the thirteen peai-tiees of 
Laertes. These last have disappeared, as well as 
the two still more venciable trees of the same 
hind, which Hen1y IV gave for a watchword to 
his army at the battle of Ivy Ff paid my distant 
salutations to the cottage of Lumeus and to the 
tomb of the faithful dog. We hnow of but one 
dog celebrated foi his ingratitude, he was called 
Math, and belonged, if I recollect nghtly, to one 
of the kings of England, of the house of Lancaster. 
History has been at the pains to record the name 
Of this ungrateful ammal, as she preserves that of a 

an who continues faithful amidst adversity. 

On the Sth, we coasted along Cefaloma, and 
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rapidly approached Zante, the nemorosa Zacynthoy 
The mhabitants of this island were looked upon in 
ancient times as beng of Trojan ongin: they pre- 
tended to he the descendants of Zacvnthus, the 
son of Dardanus, who conducted a colony Inther 
They founded Saguntum m Spain; ther were fond 
of the arts, and dchghted m hearmng the vetses of 
Homer sung they frequently afforded an asvium to 
proscubed Romins, and it has even been . sserted 
that Cicero’s ashes ware found among than It 
Zante his actually becu the refuge of eviles, gladly 
would J decree it ay lronouts, and subscirbe to its 
appellauons of Feu doro unt Fior dr Levante 
The latter remiuds me tat the by vanth o windy 
came fiom Zante, ind that this island received its 
aame from the flower winch st had produced 
thus, m order to confer honour on a mother, the 
ancients sometnnes added the name of her daughter 
to her own In the muddle ages, we find 1 tradi- 
tion that 1s not gencally huown, relatl< to the 
sland of Zante Robert Gunc ud, duke of Apulia, 
dhed at Zante, on his way to Palestine. It had 
been foretold th t he should expire at Jerusiem, 
whence +t has becn concnded, that m the four- 
teenth ccntury th. wi ole slind, ot some place iw 1t, 
was thus denominated. At the present div Zante 
18 celebrated for its springs of petiolcum, as it was 
im the time of Herodotu-, aud its currants rival 
those of Cormth 

Between the Neti pilgim Robert Guscard, 
and myself a Breton pilgrim, it 1 imdeed a good 
many years; butin this interval the Seigneur de 
Villamont, my countryman, passed by Zante. He 
set out in 159, fiom the duchy of Bretagne for 
Jeusalem, “Ccut ons reatler,” says he, at the 
commencement of his travels, “ thou wilt receive 
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this my little work, aud correct, if thou pleasest, 
the faults which it may happen to contain; and, 
receiving it with as good a will as ] present it to 
thee, thou wilt give me courage in future not tu be 
sparing of the good things which I have had leisure 
and opportunity to collect; serving France accord- 
ing to my desire.” 

‘The Seigneur de Villamont did not land at Zante : 
he came, like me, in sight of the island, and, like 
ine, was driven by a strong west wind towards the 
Morea, I awaited with impatience the moment 
when I should discover the coasts of Greece ; I kept 
my eyes fixed on the horizou, and fancied every 
cloud to be the wished-for object. On the morning 
of the 10th I was upon deck before the sun had 
risen. As he issucd fiom the deep, } perceived 
confused and lofty mountains in the distauce; they 
were the mountains of Elis. Glory must surely be 
something teal, since it makes the heart of him 
who is but the judge of it throb with such violence, 
At ten we passed Navarin, the ancient Pylos, co- 
vered by the island of Sphacteria; names equally 
celebrated, the onc in fable, the other in history. 
At noon we cane to an anchor off Modon, formerly 
Methone, in Messenia. In another hour I was on 
shore, J trod the classic soil of Greece, 1 was but 
ten leagues from Olympia, thirty from Sparta, on 
the road which Telemachus followed when repair- 
ing to Menelaus to make inquiries respecting his 
fainer and it was not yet 2 month since J quitted 

aris. 

Our ship had anchored half a league from Modon, 
in the passage formed by the continent and the 
islands of Sapienza and Cabrera, formerly Cenusex. 
Viewed from this point, the coast of Peloponnesus, 
towards Navarin, appears dreary and barren. Be- 
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yond this coast, at some distance inland, rise moun- 
tains, seemingly of white sand, covered by withered 
herbage ; these were nevertheless the Egalean moun- 
tains, at the foot of which Pylos was built. Modon 
has the appearance of a town of the middle ages, 
surrounded with Gothic fortifications, half in ruins. 
Not a vessel in the haibour, not a cieature upon 
the shore ; all was silence, solitude, and desolation. 

I went into the ship’s boat with the captain to 
get intelligence on land. We approached the beach; 
1 was ready to spring out upon a desert share, aud to 
salute the native country of arts and of genius, when 
we were hailed from oue of the gates of the town, 
We were obliged to change our cousse, and make for 
the castle of Modon. We perccived at a distance, 
on the top of a rock, same janissaties, completely 
armed, and a number of Turks drawn thither by 
curiosity. As soon as we were within hearing, they 
called out to us in Stalian, Ben venuti! Like a 
true Greek, 1 took notice of these first words of 
good omen that greeted my ears on the shore of 
Messenia. The Turks plunged into the water for 
the purpose of hauling our boat to land, and nssisted 
us to leap upon the rock. They all spoke at once, 
and asked a thousand questions of the captain in 
Greck and Italian. We entered by the half-ruined 
gate of the town, and advanced into a strect, or 
rather into a real camp, which instantly reminded 
me of the beautiful expression used by M. de Bo- 
nald: “The Turks have encamped in Europe.” 
It is scarcely possible to conceive how just is this 
expression in its fullest extent, and in all ity bear- 
ings, These Tartars of Modon were seated before 
their doors, cross-legged, on a kind of stalls or 
wooden tables, beneath the shade of tattered can- 
vas, extended from one house to another. ‘They 
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were smoking thei? pipes and drinking coffee ; and, 
contrary to the idea which I had formed of the 
taciturmty of the Turks, they laughed and made a 
good deal of noise. 

We repaired to the Aga. a poor wretch ling 
upon a sort of camp~bed in a j.enthouse: he re~ 
ceived me with gicat kindness, The object of my 
voyage bemg explained to him, he rephed that he 
would take carc thet J should be furmshed with 
horses and @ jauissary, to couduct me to Coron, to 
the French consul, VI. Vial: that [ should find no 
difficulty in traversing the Morea, because the roads 
were clear, since examples had been made of three 
or four hundied banditt:; and that there were now 
no impediments to travelling. 

The history of these thec o1 four hundred ban- 
dittr 1s 45 follows —Neat Mount Ithome there was 
4 band of about hfty robbers, who infested the 
roads. The Pacha of the Morea, Osman Pacha, 
repaned to the spot: he surrounded the village 
where the robbers were accustomed to take up their 
quarters, It would have been too tedious and 
troublesome for a Tmh to distinguish between the 
mmocent and the gtnity; all with the Pacha’s 
enclosme were despatched like wild beasts. The 
robbers, It is true, ware exte:minated; but with 
them perished thiec hundied Greek peasants, who 
‘were accounted as nothing in this affan 

From the house of the Aga we proceeded to the 
habitation of the German sice-consul, for France 
had not then an agent it Modon. He resided in 
the quarter of the Gieehs, without the town. In 
all those places that are military posts, the Greehs 
live separate from the Tuths. The sice-consul 
confirmed what the Aga had told me respecting the 
state of the Morea; he offered me hospitality for 
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the mght, which F accepted, and retuned for a 
moment to the ship m a galley-boat, which was 
afterwards to car1y me back to the shore. 

Left Juan, my French servant, on board, with 
directions to wait for me m the ship at the promon- 
tory of Attica, o at Smyina, if J should uss the 
vessel, J fastened round me 1 gudle, contammng 
what specie 1 possessed; I armed myself at all 
points, and tock into my seivice a Milanese, named 
Joseph, a tinman of Smyina. This man spohe a 
little modern Grech. and he agiced for a stipulated 
sum to act as iny mnterpicter | tooh leave of the 
captain, aud went with Joseph mto the bot The 
wind was violent and contrary — It took fe hours 
to reach the harbou, from which we wore not more 
than half a Icague distant, und were twice near 
upscttmg An old Turk, wih a giey bead, am 
mated eyes, decply sunk bene ith bushy Inows, and 
Jong and extremely white tecth, guided the helm, 
sometimes in silence, at others shoutin, wildly 
He was no bad representition of Tine carrying a 
traveller in Ins bak to the desert shores of Grecce. 
The vice-consul was waiting for me on the beach 
We went to om fodgmgs in the Grech town By 
the way ] admucd some Turksh tombs, over- 
ached with spicading crypiesses, and the waves 
breaking at their base. Among these tombs | per- 
cenved female hguies, covcred with white vals, and 
looking lhe ghosts ; thas was the unl cucunestance 
that reminded me at all of the country of the 
Muses. The cemctery of the Chustians adjoms 
that of the Mussulmins, it 1s in a 1umous state, 
without sepulchral stones, and without trees water- 
melons, growing here and there among these for- 
saken tombs, resemble, both in then form and the 
paleness of ther colour, human shulls, which the 
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survivors have not taken the trouble to bury. 
Nothing can be more dreary than these two ceme- 
teries, where you observe the distinctions of tyrant 
and slave, even in the equality and independence of 
death. 

The Abbé Barthelemy considered Methone as 
$0 uninteresting in antiquity, that he has taken 
notice of nothing but its spring of bituminous 
water. Inglorious, amid so many cities founded by 
the gods or celebrated by the poets, Methone 
occurs not in the songs of Pindar, which, with the 
works of Homer, constitute the brilliant archives of 
Greece. Demosthenes, recapitulating the history of 
Messenia, in his oration in behalf of the Megalipo- 
Yitans, makes no mention of Methone. Polybius, a 
native of Megalopolis, who gives excellent advice 
to the Messenians, maintains the same silence. 
Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius name not one 
hero, not one philosopher, of that place. Athe~ 
neus, Aulus Gellius, and Macrobius, record nothing 
of Methone. Finally, Pliny, Ptolemy, Pourponius 
Mela, and the anonymous writer of Ravenna, 
merely inention its name in enumerating the towns 
of Messenia: but Strabo and Pausanias will have it 
that Methone is the Pedasus of Homer. Accord- 
ing to Pausanias, it derives the name of Methone 
or Mothone from a daughter of (Eneus, a conipa- 
nion of Diomed, or from a rock which obstructs 
the entrance of the port. Methone frequently 
occurs in ancient history, but never as the scene of 
any important event. ‘Thucydides speaks of some 
bodies of Hoplites from Methone, in the Pelopon- 
nesian war. From a fragment by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, we find that Brasidas defended this place 
against the Athenians. The same writer terms it 
a town of Laconia, because Messenia was a con- 
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quest of Lacedemon, which sent to Methone a 
colony of Nauplians, who were not expelled fiom 
their new settlement when Epamimondas tcealled 
the Messenians. Methone shaied the fate of Greece 
when the latter passed under the Roman yoke. 
Trajan granted privileges to Methone. ‘The Pelo- 
ponnese haying hecome an appendage of the Eastern 
Empne, Methone underwent the same revolutions 
as the 1est of the Morea, Lard waste by Alaric, 
and pert aps still more cruelly ravaged bv Strheo, 
it was dismembered from the Grech enipue, in 
1124, hy the Venetians, Restored to its former 
masters in the following years, it agam tall under 
the dominion of Vemce m 1204. A Genoese cor- 
sau dispossessed the Venetians in 1206. ‘The doge 
Dandolo :ecescied it from the Genoese. In 1496 
it was taken from Vemee by Mahomet t.. who 
made hinsclt mast 1 of all Greece. Morosini re- 
conquered at m 16S6 fiom the Turks, who again 
obtamed possession of the eountry im 1715. ‘Three 
years afterwards, Pallegtin visited this town, of 
which he bas cucn a description, intamme)led with 
the scandalous chror cle of all the French consuls. 
Such is the obscine bistory of Methone from Homer 
to the pieseut day. As to what befel Modon at 
the time of the espedition of the Russtans in the 
Morea, the reade: 1 referred to the first volume of 
the Travels of M. de Chorscul, end the Ihstorsy of 
Poland by Rhulluses. 

The German vice-cousul, who ities its a wretched, 
plastered hut, condiali; invited me to a supper, con- 
sisting of water-melons, grapes, and black bread: 
person must not be nice in regard to victuals when 
he is so nea to Sparta. I then retired to the 
chamber piepaied foi me, but was unable to clove 
my eyes. [ heard the bashing of a Lacoman dog 
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and the whisthng of the winds of Ebs; how then 
was it possible for me to go to sleep? At three m 
the moining of the lth, the Agy’s jamssaty came 
to appiizc me that if was time to set out for Coion. 

We immediately mounted our horses I shall 
describe the order of the cavalcade, as 1t continued 
the same throughout the whole journey 

At ou head appeaicd the guide, or Greek posti- 
hon, on hoisebach, Ieading a spare hor e provided 
for remounting any of the party, 1m case an acei- 
dent should happen to Ins steed. Neat came the 
jauissary, with his turban on his head, two pistols 
and a dagger at his gndle, a sabre by his side, and 
a whip to flog the horses of the guide. { followed, 
umed nearly im the same manner as the janissaty, 
with the exceptron of a fowhng-prece. Joseph 
brought up the rear This Milanese was a short 
fair man, with a large belly, a floid complexion, 
and au affable look, he was dressed in a complete 
suit of blie velvet tw > large horse-pistols stuck 
under a tight belt raised up his watstcoat in euch a 
giotesque manner, that the janissary could never 
Jooh at him without Iwghing My baggage con- 
sisted of a catpet to sit down upon, a pipe, a coffee- 
pot, and some shawls to wiap round my head at 
ught We started at the signal given by our guide, 
ascending the hills at full trot, and descending over 
ptecipices in a gallop. You must make up jour 
wnd to it- the military Turks know no other 
paces, and the least sign of timidity, or even of 
prudence, would cxpose you to them contempt. 
You are, moreover, seated on Mameluke saddles, 
with wide shoit sturups, which keep you: legs con- 
stantly bent, which bicak your toes, and lacerate 
the fianks of yom horse. At the shghtest trp the 
elevated pommel comes in most painful contact 
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with your belly ; and if you are thrown the contrary 
way, the high ridge of these saddles breaks your 
back. In time, however, you find the uttlity of 
these saddles, in the sureness of foot which they 
give to the horse, especially in such hazardous 
excursions, 

You proceed from eight to ten leagues with the 
same horses. About half-way they are suffered to 
take breath, without eating; you then mount again 
and continue your journey. At mght vou some~ 
times arrive at a han, the ruins of a forsahen house, 
where you sleep among all soits of insects wd 1ep- 
tiles, on a worn-eaten floor. At this han you can 
demand nothing unless you have a post fiman; so 
that you must procure provisions as you can, My 
Janissary went a-foraging in the villages, and some- 
times lnought bach fowls, which L insisted on pay- 
ing for. We had them’ broiled upon the green 
branches of the olive, or boiled with rice to mahe a 
pilau. ‘Seated on the ground about this repast, we 
tore our victuals to pieces with our hngeis; and, 
when the meal was finished, we went to the first 
brooh to wash our beards and hands. Such 
now-a-days the mode of travelling in the county 
of Alcibiades and Aspasia. 

Tt was still dak when we left Modon. I fancied 
myself wandeiing among the wilds of Anierica: 
here was the same solitude, the same silence. We 
passed through woods of olive-trees, proceeding 
im a southerly direction. At daybreak we found 
ourselves on the level suramits of the most dreary 
hills that F ever beheld. For two hours we conti- 
nued our route over these elevated plains, which be- 
ing ploughed up by the torrents, 1esembled forsaken 
fallows, interspersed with the sea-rush and bushes of 
a species of briar, Lage bulbs of the mountain 
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lily, uprooted hy the rains, appeared here and there 
on the surface of the ground. We descried the sea 
to the east, through a thinly sown wood of olives. 
We then desecnded into a saller, where we saw some 
fields of baley and cotton. We crossed the bed of 
a torrent, now dried up ; it was full of rose-laurels, 
and of the agnus-castus, a shrub with a long, pale, 
narrow leat, whose purple and somewhat woolly 
flower shoots out nearly into the form of a spindle. 
I mention these two shiubs because they wre met 
with over all Greece, and are almost the only deco- 
rations of those solitudes, once so rich and gay, at 
present so uaked and dreary. Now [am upon the 
sulyect of this dry torrent, ] shall observe that in the 
native countrys of the Ilisus. the Alpheus, and the 
Erymanthus, { have seen but three rivers whose urns 
were uot exhiusted; these were the Pamisus, the 
Cephisus, and the Eurotas. I must also beg pardon 
tor the hinc of indifference, and almost of impiety, 
with which J shall sometimes write the most cele- 
brated aud the most harmonious names. In Greece 
aman becomes familiarized, in +pite of himvelf, with 
Themncocles, Kpaminondas, Sophocles, Plato, and 
‘Thueydiles; and it requires profound devotion not 
to pass C.taion, Manalos, or Lycazon, as he would 
ordinary hnils. 
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Ov leaving the valley which Ihave just mentioued, 
we began to ascend fresh mountains. My guinde 
several times repeated to me names which | had 
never heard; but, to judge fiom their position, these 
mountains must form part of the chain of Mount 
Temathea. We soou entered a wood of olive-trees, 
10se-laurels, agnus-castus, and cornel-tiees. Tins 
wood was overlooked by rugged hills, Having 
1eached the top of these, we beheld the gulf of 
Messenia, skirted on all sides by mountains, among 
which the Ithome was distinguished by its insulated 
situation, and the Taygetus by his two pointed 
peaks, I saluted these famous mountains with all 
the fine verses that I hnew in their praise. 

A little below the summit of Temathea, as we 
descended towards Coron, we perceived a wretched 
Greek faim-house, the inhabitants of which fled on 
our approach. As we proceeded, we discovered 
below us the road and harbour of Coron, in which 
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we saw several ships at anchor: the fleet of the 
Captain-pacha lay on the other side of the gulf to- 
wards Calamate. On reaching the plain, which lies 
at the foot of the mountains, and extends to the 
sea, we left on our right a village, in the middle of 
which stood a hind of fortified castle: the whole, 
that is to say, both the village und the castle, were 
in a manner surrounded by an immense Turkish 
cemetery, covered with cypresses of all ages. My 
guide, pointing to these trees, called them Parissos. 
One of the ancient inhabitants of Messenia would 
have related to me the whole history of the young 
man of Amyclz, only half the name of which is 
preserved by the Messenian of the present day: 
but this name, disfigured as it is, pronounced on the 
spot, within sight of a cypress and of the summit 
of Taygetus, afforded me a pleasure which the poet 
will comprehend. I had one consolation in behold- 
ing the tombs of the Turks; they showed me that 
the barbarian conquerers of Greece had also found 
their end in this country, which they have ravaged. 
In other respects, these tombs were a pleasing object. 
The 10se-Jaurel there grew at the foot of the cypres- 
ses, which resembled large black obelisks; white 
turtle-doves and blue pigeons fluttered aud cooed 
among their branches; the grass waved about the 
small funeral columns crowned with turbans; and a 
fountain, built by a sherif, poured its waters into 
the road for the benefit of the traveller. Fain would 
J have lingered awhile in this cemetery, where the 
laurels of Greece, overtopped by the cypress of the 
East, seem to renew the memory of the two nations 
whose ashes repose in this spot. 

Fiom this cemetery to Coron is nearly two hours’ 
jouney. We proceeded through an uninterrupted 
wood of olives; the space between the trees being 
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sown with wheat, which was half cut down. The 
ground, which at a distance has the appearance of + 
level plain, 18 mtersected by 1ough and deep ravines 
M Vial, then the Tench consu] at Coion, recened 
me with that hospitality for which the consuls of 
the Levant are so 1emarhable. | delivered to him 
one of the letters of 1ecommendation to the Fiench 
consuls, which M1 de Talley:and had. at the request 
of M dHauterwe, politely furnished me with 

M. Vial had the goodness to lodge me m his 
house He dismisscd my yanissary from Modon, 
and gave me one of h.sown y nissaries to travel with 
me through the Morea, and to conduct me to Athens 
The Captain-pacha being at wai with the M amottes, 
T could not proceed to Sparta by way of Calamate, 
which you may tahe, 1f you please, for Calithion, 
Cardimyle, o Thilame, on the coast of Laconia, 
almost opposite to Coron It was therefore deter- 
mined that I should make a long circu; that J 
should endeavour to find the defile of the gates of 
Leondan, one of the hermeums of Messema, that 
I should proceed to Tripolizza, to obtain from the 
Pacha of the Moiea the firman necessary for passing 
the isthmus ; that [ should return from Tiipolizza to 
Sparta, and thence go by the mountain road to, 
Argos, Mycenz, and Cormth. 

Corone, lhe Messene and Megalopohs, 15 not a 
place of very high antiquity, since it was founded 
by Epammondas on the ruins of the ancient Epea. 
Coron has Intherto been taken for the ancient Co- 
rone, agreeably to the opimon of d’Anwlle. On 
this point I have some doubts, According to Pau- 
samias, Corone was situated at the foot of Mount 
Temathea, near the mouth of the Pamsu,* Coron, 
on the contrary 18 at a considerable distance from 
that river ; it stands on an emmence, neatly im the 
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position in which the same Pausanias places the 
temple of Apollo Corinthus, or rather in the position 
of Colonides.* At the bottom of the gulf of Mes- 
senia, on the sea-shore, you meet with ruins, which 
may be the remains of the ancient Corone, unless 
they belong to the village ot Ino. Coronelli is mis- 
taken in supposing Coron to be the ancient Pedasus, 
which, according to Strabo and Pausanias, must be 
sought in Methone. 

‘The modern history of Coron very closely resem- 
bles that of Modon. Coron was alternately in the 
possession of the Venetians, the Genoese, and the 
Turks, and at the same periods as the latter place. 
‘The Spaniards besieged and took it from the Infidels 
in 1633. The knights of Malta distinguished them- 
selves at this siege, which was of some note. On 
this subject Veitot has fallen into an extraordinary 
enor, as he supposes Coron to be Cheronaza, the 
birth-place of Plutarch, which is not, any more than 
the other, the Cheronza where Philip enslaved 
Greece. Having again fallen under the dominion of 
the Turks, Coron was once more besieged, and taken 
hy Morosini in 1685. At this siege were two of my 
countrymen. Coronelli mentions only the com- 
mander de la Tour, who there fell gloriously ; but 
Giacomo Diedo speaks also of the Marquis de Cour- 
hon. I was pleased to find at my outset the traces 
of French honour in the genuine country of glory— 
in the country of a people who were such good 
judges of valour. But where are not such traces to 
he discovered? At Constantinople, at Rhodes, in 
Syria, in Egypt, at Carthage, I was shown the camp 
of the French, the tower of the French, the castle 
of the French. The Arab has pointed out to me the 
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tombs of our soldiers beneath the sycamores of 
Cairo, and the Siminole under the oaks of Florida. 

Ik was also in this same town of Coron that M. de 
Choiseul began his splendid collection of views.+ 
Thus chance conducted me to the same spot where 
my countrymen had earned the double wreath of 
talents and of arms, with which Greece delighted 
to crown her sons. If I have myself run without 
glory, but not without honour, the two careeis in 
which the citizens of Athens and of Sparta ac- 
quired such high renown, I am consoled by the 1¢~ 
flection, that othe: Frenchmen have proved more 
fortunate than I. 

M. Vial took the trouble to show me Coron, 
which is but a heap of modem ruins; he also 
pointed out to me the spot from which the Russians 
cannonaded the town in 1770, a fatal epoch for the 
Morea, whose population has since been sweptaway 
by the massacres of the Albanians. ‘I'he narrative 
of Pellegrin’s travels ix dated from 1715 to 1719; 
according to that writer, the territory of Coron then 
comprehended eighty villages; [ am doubtful if five 
or six could now be found within the same district. 
The rest of this devastated tract belongs to ‘lurks, 
who possess three or four thousand olive-trees, and 
who consume the patrimony of Aristomenes in a 
harem at Constantinople. ‘Tears started into my 
eyes, on observing the hand of the Greek slave 
steeped, to no purpose, in that oil, which nerved 
the arms of his forefathers to triumph over tyrants. 

The consul’s house overlooked the Gulf of Coron, 
From my window I beheld the sea of Messenia, 
painted with the most beautiful azure ; on the other 
zide of that sea rose the lofty chain of the snow- 
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capped Taygetus, which Polybius justly compares 
to the Alps, but to the Alps beneath a more lovely 
sky. On my ught extended the open sea, and op 
my left, at the extremity of the Gulf, | discovered 
Mount Ithome, detached hhe Vesunus, which it 
also resembled 1m its truncated summit. I had not 
power to force myself fiom this spectacle what 
reflections are excited by the prospect of the desert 
coasts of Greece, where nought 13 heard, save the 
eternal whisthng of the wind, and the roaing of the 
billowst The report of guns, fired from time to 
ume a,airst the rocks of the Mamnottes, alone intes- 
iupted these dismal sounds, by a sound still moe 
dismal; and nothing was to be seen upon this whole 
extent of sea but the fleet of this chief of the bar- 
bariins It remnded me of those Amencan pnates, 
who heisted then bloody flag in an unknown region, 
and took possession of an enchanting country in the 
nune of slavery and death; or rather fancy tians- 
formed them mto the ships of Alaie, quitting the 
smohing runs of Greece, canying off the plunder 
of the temples, the tropes of Olympia, and the 
Dioken statues of liberty and the ats. 

On the 12th, at two in the morning, I quitted 
Conon, overwhelmed with the ewilities and atten- 
tions of M Vial, who gave me a lette: for the 
Pacha of the Morea, and another for a Twh at 
Nhsitra I embarked with Joseph and my new 
yamissaiy in a skiff, which was to convey me to the 
mouth of the Pamisus, at the bottom of the Gulf of 
Messenia A fine passage of a few hours cained 
us into the bed of the largest 11:e1 of the Pelopon- 
nesc, whete our little bark grounded for want of 
water. The janissary went in quest of horses to 
Nissi, 4 considerable village, three or four miles up 
the Pamisus, This river was coveied with a mul- 
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titude of wild fowl, and I amused myself with 
watching then sports till the 1eturu of the yanissaty. 
Nothing would be so pleasing as natural history, if 
it were always connected with the history of man: 
we should with delight nehold the migratory buds 
quittmg the unknown tribes of the Atlantic to visit 
the renowned banks of the Cephisus and the Ewo- 
tas. Providence, im order to confound ou: vanity, 
has permtted the ammals to huow betoie man the 
real extent of the abode of man; and an Ameian 
bud might probably attract the attention of Ans- 
totle in the rivers of Gueece, wher the philosopher 
had not the slightest suspraon of the existence of a 
new world. Antiquity would furnish us m its annals 
with numberless curtous approsim itions; the pio- 
gresses of nations and of armues would be found 
connected with the pilgrmages of some solitary 
bird, o: with the peaceful nigiations of the antelope 
or the camel, 

The yanssary returned with a guide and five 
hotses : two for the guide, aud the thee others for 
me, Joseph, and himself. We passed through Nissi, 
which seems uot to have been hnown mi ancient 
times. } saw the waywode fm 4 moment: he was 
a young and very affable Greeh, who offercd me 
confectionary and wine; but J dechued his hospi- 
tality, and pursued my 1oute to Tpolisca. 

We dhrected om course towards Mount Itheme, 
leaving the ruins of Messene on our right. The 
Abbé Fourmont, who visited these ruins seventy 
years ago, counted thirty-eight toweis then stand- 
ang. I think M. Vialinformed me that ume of these 
yet remain entire, together with a considerable frag- 
Ment of the exteio: wall. M. Poucqueville, who 
travelled through Messenta ten years before me, 
was not at Messene, We arnved about three in the 
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afternoon at the font of Ithome, the modern Mount 
Vulcann, according to d’Anville. I was convinced, 
by an examination of this mountain, how difficult 
it is thoroughly to understand the ancient writers 
without having seen the places of which they treat. 
It is evident, for instance, that Messenc and the 
ancient Ithome could not comprise the mountain 
within their limits, and that we ought to adopt the 
signification assigned to the Greek particle reg by 
M, Lechevalier, who, on occasion of the pursuit of 
Hector by Achilles, observes, that it ought to be 
iendered before Troy, and not round Troy. 

We passed through several villages, Chafasa, 
Scala, Cyparissa, and several others recently de- 
stroyed by the pacha, during his last expedition 
against the banditti. In all these villages I obverved 
but one female; with her blue eyes, her majestic 
stature, and her beauty, she was no disgrace to the 
blood of the Heraclides. Messenia was almost in- 
variably unfortunate: a fertile country frequently 
proves a baneful boon to ite inhabitants. From the 
desolation which reigned around me, it might have 
been supposed that the ferocious Spartans had again 
been ravaging the native land of Aristodemus. A 
great man undertook to avenge a great man: Epa- 
minondas reared the walls of Messene. Unufortu- 
nately this town may be charged with the death of 
Philopeemen. ‘The Arcadians revenged it, and 
removed the ashes of their countryman to Mega- 
lopolis. [ passed with my little caravan over 
precisely the same roads as the funeral procession 
of the last of the Greeks had taken about two 
thousand years ago. 

Having skirted Mount Ithome, we crossed a 
brook, which runs to the north, and may, possibly, 
be one of the sources of the Balyra. I have never 
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defied the Muses; they have not struck me blind 
like Thamyris; and if I have a lyre, [ have not 
thrown it into the Balyra, at the risk of being 
transformed after my death mto a nightingale. | 
mean yet to pay my devotions to the Nine for a few 
years longer : after which J shat! forsake their altais, 
Anacreon’s crown of roses has no attractions for 
me: the fairest crown of an old man is his silver 
hair, and the recollections of au honourable life, 
Andania must have been lower down on the 
Balyra. I should have rejoiced in the discovery at 
least of the site of the palace of Merope : but An- 
dania was too far out of our track to think of look- 
ing for its ruins, An uneven plain, covered like the 
savannas of Florida, with long grass and dioves 
of horses, conducted me to the extremity of the 
basin, formed by the junction of the lofty mountains 
of Arcadia and Laconia. Lycawon was before us, 
but a little to the left, and we were probably tread- 
ing the soil of Stenyclarus. There 1 heard not 
Tyrteus singing at the head of the battalions of 
Sparta; but in his stead I met at this place with a 
Turk mounted on a good horse, and attended by 
two Grecks on foot. Perceiving me to be a Frank 
by my dress, he rode up to me, saying in French : 
“A pretty country forsooth is this Morea for ta- 
velling! In France, from Paris to Marseilles, | 
found beds and inns every where. 1 am excessively 
fatigued: I have come from Coron by land, and am 
going to Leondari. ‘To what place are yuu 
bound ?”"—* To Tripolizza,” was my reply. “ Well 
then,” rejoined the Turk, “ we will proceed together 
to the kan of the gates, but I am shockingly ta- 
tigued, my dear sir.” This courteous Tusk was a 
merchant of Coron, who had been in Fiance, fiom 
ES 
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Marseilles to Paris, and fiom Pars bach to Mar- 
seilles.* 

Tt was dath when we airived at the entrance of 
the defile, on the confines of Messema, Arcatha, 
and Lacoma. ‘Two parallel ranges of mountain+ 
form th humeum, which opens fiom north to 
south. ‘The 10a! gradually rises on the Messenian 
side, and goes down ‘rim by a very gentle descent 
towards Licona. Tiny 15, perhaps, the hermeum 
where, according to Pausainis, Orestes, haunted 
by the fast apparition of the Eumenides, hit off one 
of his fingers. 

Our caravan soon entered this nanow passage. 
We maichcd in silence and i file + This road, 
notwithstanding the summaty mode of admmistermng 
Justice atlapted by the pacha, was unsafe, and we 
held ourselves m ieadiness for whatever onght 
happen, \t midmght we anived at the han, s- 
tuated in the umdst of the defile. The sound of 
janmng water and a lage tree announced thi 
from foundation of a servant of Mahomet. In 

urkey, all the public institutions owe their exist- 
ence to pilvate indniduals; the state performs 
nothing fo: the state. These mstitutionsare the effect 
of a spit of religion, and not of the love of country, 
asentiment unknown there. Now it 1 worthy of 
iemath, that all these fountains, all these hans, all 
these budges, are of the earlest times of the em- 
pire, and ae falling mto rum: 1 cannot recollect 
having observed one single modein fabuie upon the 


+ Itm temuhable that Wo Ponrqueville met nearly at the 


same place with a Turk who spoke #rench Perhaps 1t was the 
samema 


+1 hnow not whether this1s the <ame hermaum as M Ponce 


quewilleand b s compaions in mfoi tune passed in coming from 
Niwvann 
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road. Hence, we cannot but infei, that the religious 
fervour of the Musoulmans 1s abating, and that with 
religion the socal order of the Turks diaw neat to 
ats dissolution. 

We entered the han through a stable a Iadden, 
in the form of a iesersed pyramid, led us into a 
dusty loft. The Tubkish merchant threw himeelt 
upon a mat, exclaining, “And this 15 the best han 
inthe Morea! From Panis to Marsetlles 1 found 
heds every where.’ I strove to cheer hus spuits, by 
offering him half of the supper which J had brought 
from Coron = Aht my dew sn,” cred he, “Fam 
so fatigued that [ am ready to che.” He then 
groaned, grasped his beud and wiped his torchead 
with ashawl, repeatedly eyaculating “Allah! Allah!’ 
He nevertheless ate with a good appetite a portion 
of the supper which he had at fist r¢fused. 

Quitting tis good fellow,” at davbicah on the 
13th, I continued my yourncy Our progress wis 
very slow instead of the jamssary of Modon, wha 
seemed bent on ding bis howe to deatn [had 
one of @ very different disposition. Vv new guud 
was 2 very mcagre littl man, much mitked with 
the small-pox, speaking lowly and dehbaatcly, and 
so full of the digmty of his tuiban, that vou would 
have tahen him for some upstart favonntc of tor- 
tune. So giave a personage was not disposed to 
gallop except when the impontance of the occa- 
ston requned; as, for mstance, when he pucaved 
any passengers coming. The urevcicnce with which 
T interrupted the order of march, sometimes vung 
before, at others to the mght or left, and sn any di- 


* This man half Lurk aml half Grech ay M Fauve has 
since informed me 1s alway travelhog ab ut He has not th 
best of characters on account of some transactions highly ais vs 
tageous to himee!t relating toth cquipment of an army 
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rection where I thought I discovered any vestiges of 
antiquity, was highly displeasing to him, but he 
durst not complain. In other respects 1 found 
him trusty and very disinterested for a Turk. 

Another circumstance likewise contributed to 
retard our progress. ‘he velvet, in which Joseph 
was dressed in the dog-days of the Morea, made him 
extremely uncomfoitable. At the least motion of 
the horse, he clung to the saddle; his hat dropped on 
one side, his pistols on the other; these were to be 
picked up, and poor Joseph to be set to rights again 
upon his horse. His excellent temper shone with 
new lustre in the midst of all his troubles, and 
his good humour was absolutely unalterable. 

‘Thus we were three tedious hours in clearing the 
hermzum, which in this part strongly resembles the 

assage of the Appennines between Perouse and 

‘ani, We enteted a cultivated plain which ex- 
tends to Leondari. We were now in Arcadia, and on 
the frontiers of Laconia. 

It is generally admitted, notwithstanding the 
opinion of d’Anville, that Leondari is not Me- 
galopolis. [It is asserted that the former is the 
ancient Leuctra of Laconia, and in this conjecture 
M. Barbié du Bocage coincides. Where, then, 
is Megalopolis? Perhaps at the village of Si- 
nano. To satisfy myself on thiy subject, I should 
have been obliged to go out of my way, and to 
undertake researches foreign to the object of my 
journey. Besides, Megalopolis, which is not cele- 
brated for any memorable action, or for any 
iaster-piece of the arts, could not have tempted 
my curiosity, except as a monument of the genius of 
Epaminondas, and the birth-place of Philopoemen 
and Polybius. 

Leaving Leondati, a quite modern town on the 
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tight, we passed through a wood of aged evergreen 
oaks, the venerable remains of a sacred forest. A 
prodigious vulture, perched on the top of a dead 
tree, seemed to be waiting there for the pussing of an 
augur. We beheld the sun rise on Mount Boieon,at 
the foot of which we alighted, to climb a road cut 
in the rock. Roads of this kind were denominated 
ladder-roads in Arcadia, 

I was not able to discover in the Morea either 
any Greek roads or Roman ways. Turkish cause- 
ways, two feet and a half broad, cary you over low 
and marshy spots. As there is not a single wheel 
cartiage in this part of the Peloponnese, these 
causeways are sufficient for the asses of the pea- 
sants and the horses of the soldiery. Nevertheless, 
Pausanias and Peuttinger’s map lay down several 
soads in the districts through which J passed, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of Mantinea. Bergier has fol- 
lowed them very accurately in his Roads of the 
Empire.> 

‘e found ourselves in the neighbourhood of one 
of the sources of the Alphzus. | eagerly measmed 
with my eye the ravines to which we came: all were 
silent and diy. The road leading from Bureon to 
Tripolizza fist ciosses desert plains, and then 
abruptly descends into a long stony valley. The 
sun scorched us. From some thinly scattered and 
parched bushes were suspended giusshoppers, which 
were silent at our approach, but renewed their 
chirping as soon as we had passed. Nothing was to 


* Peuttinger’a map cannot be erroneous, at feast en regard to 
‘the existence of the roads, since they are marked in that curious 
monument, which 1» nothing but 4 book of the roads of the an- 
uents The difficalty hes only im the calcalation of the dis- 
tances, and especially with reterence to Gaul, where the abbro- 
wiation leg. may vometimes be tahen for fega, ur fegeo 
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be heard but this monotonous sound, the trampling 
of our horses, and the plaintive notes of our guide. 
When a Greek postilion mounts his horse, he be- 
gins a song, which he continues till the end of 
the journey. It almost always consists of a long 
story in rhyme, with which the descendants of 
Linus beguile the tedious hours. The stanzas are 
numerous, the tune melancholy, and very much like 
the airs of our old French ballads. One in puiticu- 
lar, which must be very comimon, for I heaid it all 
the way from Coron to Athens, reminded me in a 
striking manner of the song : 


‘Mon coeur, charmé de sa chaine, &c 


Were these tunes introduced into the Morea by 
the Venetians? or did the French, excelling in the 
ballad, happen to chime in with the genius of the 
Greeks? Are these tunes ancient? If they be, 
do they belong to the second schoo! of music among 
the Grechs, or owe their origin to the Olympic 
ages. These questions I leave to the decision of more 
competent judges than myself. But | can still fancy 
that ] hear the songs of my unfortunate guides, in 
the night, in the day-time, at sun-rise, at sun-set, in 
the sohitudes of Arcadia, on the banks of the Euro- 
tas, in the deserts of Argos, of Corinth, and of 
Megara—places where the voice of the Menades no 
longer 1esounds, where the concerts of the Muses 
have ceased, where the wretched Gieck seems only 
to deplore in doleful strains the calamities of his 


country, 
——— = solt pets 
Cantare Arcades.* 


+ Spon rould not help nohemg in Greece a tune exactly bhe 
that of Reveulez vou, elle endormue ; and he even amused him 
selt with compusing words for it m modern Greek. 
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Three leagues from Tripolizza we met two officers 
of the pacha’s guards, who were ti welling post hhe 
myself They were belabounng the horses and the 
postion with whips of rhinoceros sh They 
stopped when they saw me, and asked for tnv arms, 
which I refused to give them = The janissary desired 
Joseph to tell me that then only motive wis cu- 
niositv, and that I nught demand the amy af 
Iplcased On this condition, I agreed to gr itify the 
saphis+: we exchimged ams, they exummmed my 
pistols for a considerable time, and at last dis- 
charged them over inv head 

J had becn cautioned never to put up with the 
jches of a Lurk, af I would not cxpose mysclt to a 
thousand insults. J hae smec found, vw vuious 
times, the very great utihty of this adyice a Jurk 
becomes as tractable, if he sees that you are not 
tftaid of him, as he 1s insolent if he purceses that 
you ue intimidated I should, however, hive had 
no need of such tcaution on this occasion the joke 
seemed to be caincd too far for me not to resent it. 
Clapping spurs to my horse, f rode up to the Lurks, 
and fied their own pistols, so close to their faces 
that the pimung scorched the whishas of the 
younger spahi An cxplanation cnsued between 
these officers and the yanissary, who told them that 
iwasaFrenchman There are no fushish civilities 
but what thev paid me on recerving this intimation. 
They offered me a pipe, chargcd my arms, and re- 
turned them to me = [ thought it nght to keep the 
advantage which they gave me, and meicly duccted 
Joseph to load thar pistols for them = ‘Ihcse two 
hair-bramed fullows then tned to persuade me to 
nde a race with them, which I dechned, and they 
left us {[t will be seen m the sequel that 1 was 
not the first Frenchman they had ever heard of, 
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and that their pacha was well acquainted with my 
countrymen. 

An accurate description of Tripolizza, the capital 
of the Morea, is given by M. Poucqueville. I had 
not yet seen a completely Turkish town: its red 
roofs, its minarets, and its domes, therefore, struck 
me in a pleasing manner at the first view. Tripo- 
lizza is, nevertheless, situated in a very naked part 
of the valley of Tegea, and beneath one of the 
summits of the Mznalion, which seemed to be de- 
stitute of trees and verdure. My janissary took me 
to a Greek, who was acquainted with M. Vial. The 
consul, as I have already mentioned, had given me 
a letter for the pacts. The day after my arrival, 
being the 14th of August, I went to his excellency’s 
drogman. I requested him to expedite the delivery 
of my travelling firman as much as possible, and of 
the order necessary for passing the isthmus of Co- 
rinth, This drogman, a young man with an intel- 
ligent and subtle countenance, answered in Italian, 
that, in the first place, he was not well ; that, in the 
next, the pacha had just gone to his women; that 
a pacha was not to be talked to in that manner ; 
that J must wait, and that the French were always 
in a hurry. 

I replied, that it was only out of form that J had 
applied for firmans, as my French passport sufficed 
for travelling in Turkey, now at peace with my 
country; and that, since they had not the leisure 
to favour me with them, | would set off without 
firmans, and without delivering the consul’s Jetter 
to the pacha. 

I went away, but in an hour the drogman sent for 
me. 1 found him more tractable, either judging 
from my tone that I was a person of consequence, 
or apprehensive lest I should find means to lay my 
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complaints before his master. He told me that he 
was going to his Greatness, to speak to him con- 
cerning my business. 

Accordingly, two hours afterwards, a Tartar came 
to fetch me, and conducted me to the residence of 
the pacha. His palace is a large quadrangular 
building of wood, with a very spacious court in the 
centre, and galleries running round the four sides 
of this court. I was directed to wait iu an apart- 
ment, where I found some Greek priests and the 
patriarch of the Morea. These papas and their 
patriarch talked much, and had precisely the loose 
and debased manners of the Greek courtiers in the 
times of the eastern empire. I had reason to sup- 

ose, from the bustle which J observed, that a biil- 
iant reception was preparing for me: the idea 
of this ceremony threw me into some embarrass 
ment. My clothes were the worse for wear, my 
boots covered with dust, my hair in disorder, 
and my beard like Hector’s—barba squalida. [ had 
wrapped myself in my cloak, and looked more like 
a soldier who had passed the night in the open field, 
than a stranger guing to the levee of a grandec. 

Joseph, who pretended to be an adept in eastern 
etiquette, had forced me to put on this clouh, as he 
disliked my short coat: he insisted on attending me 
with the janissary, in order to do me honour. He 
accordingly walked behind me, without boots, bare- 
footed and bare-legged, and with a red handkerchief 
tied over his hat. Thus handsomely equipped, he 
was unluckily stopped at the door of the palace. 
The guards would not suffer him to pass; and I had 
such difficulty to refrain from laughing, that 1 could 
not seriously protest against his exclusion. His pre- 
tension to the turban was the cause of his disap- 
pointment, and he had only a distant prospect of 
the honours to which he had aspired. 
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After two hours’ tedious delay, expectation, and 
impatience, J was introduced into the pacha’s apart- 
ment. 1 beheld a man, about forty years old, with 
a handsome countenance, seated, or rather reclined, 
on a divan, dressed in a silk caftan, having a dagger 
enriched with diamonds at his girdle, and a white 
turban on his head. An old man, with s long 
beard, respectfully occupied a place on his right— 
perhaps it might be the executioner. The Greek 
drogman was sitting at his feet, while three pages, 
standing, held pastils of amber, silver nippers, and 
fire for lighting the pipe. My janissary remained 
at the door of the room. 

1 advanced, saluted his excellency by putting my 
hand on my heart, presented the consul’s letter, 
and, availing myself of the privilege enjoyed by the 
French, 1 took a seat without waiting to be invited, 
Osman enquired whence I came, whither I was going, 
and what was my business with him. 1 replied, 
that I was going on pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; that 
on my way to the holy city of the christians I had 
visited the Morea, to see the Roman antiquities ;* 
that I requested a travelling firman, by means of 
which I might procure horses, and an order for 
passing the isthmus. The pacha answered, that I 
was weleome, that I might see whatever I pleased, 
and that he would grant me the firmans. He then 
asked if I was a military man, and if I had accom- 
panied the French expedition in Egypt. This ques- 
tion embarrassed me, being totally ignorant of the 
drift of it. I replied that I had formerly served 
My country, but had never been in Egypt. Osman 
immediately relieved me from my perplexity: he 
frankly told me that he had been taken prisoner by 

* ‘The Greeks are called Romans by the Turks ; consequently 


whatever belongs to the former people is distinguished by the 
name appellation. 
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the French at the battle of Aboukir; that he had 
been extremely well treated hy my countrymen, and 
should never forget them, 

Thad not expected the honours of coffee, and yet 
J obtained them: I then complained of the insult 
offered to oue of my attendants, and Osman pro-~ 
posed to me to order twenty strokes of the bastinado 
to be inflicted before my face on the fellow who had 
detained Joseph. This indemnity | declined, and 
was satisfied with the good-will of the pacha, 1 
quitted him, highly pleased with my interview; 
though it is true that 1 was obliged to pay pretty 
handsomely at the door for the flattering distinctions 
which J had received. How fortunate, if the Turks 
in office were to employ this simplicity of manners 
and of justice for the benefit of the people whom 
they govern! On the contrary, they are tyrints, 
who, tortured by the thirst of gold, without remorse 
spill innocent blood to appease it. 

1 returned to the house of my host, preceded by 
my janissary, and followed by Soveph, who had 
forgotten his disgrace. J passed near some ruins, 
which appeared to me to be of antique construction, 
I now awoke from a species of distraction, into 
which I had been thrown by the late scencs with 
the two Turkish officers, the drogman, and the 
pacha. I found myself all at once in the midst of 
the fields of the Tegeans ; and I, a Frank, in a short 
coat and a large hat, had just received an audience 
of a Tartar, in a long robe and turban, in the heart 
of Greece. 

M. Barbié du Bocage justly complains of the 
inaccuracy of our maps of the Morea, in which even 
the capital of that province is very often omitted. 
This negligence arises from a change in the Turkish 
government in this part of Greece. There was fur- 
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merly a sangiae, who resided at Coron, The Morea 
having become a pachalik, the pacha has fixed his 
residence at Tripolizza, as a more central point. 
As to situation, I have remarked that the Turks are 
perfectly indifferent to the beauties of nature. In 
this respect they have not the delicacy of the Arabs, 
for whom the charms of climate and position have 
strong allurements, and who to this very day deplore 
the loss of Grenada. 

Tripolizza, however, though very obscure, is not 
wholly unknown. M. Ponequeville writes the name 
Tripolitza: Pellegrin speaks of it, and calls it Tre- 
polezza; d’Anville, Trapolizza; M. de Choiseul, 
Tripolizza; and other travellers have followed this 
orthography. D'Anville observes that Tripolizza 
is not Mantinea. It is a modern town, which ap- 
pears to have been erected between Mantinea, Te- 
gea, and Orchomenus. 

ATartar brought me in the evening my travel- 
ling firman and the order for passing the isthmus, 
The Turks, in establishing themselves on the ruins 
of Constantinople, have manifestly retained several 
of the customs of the conquered nation. The in- 
stitution of posts in Turkey is nearly the same as 
that introduced by the Roman emperors: you pay 
for no horses ; the weight of your baggage is fixed ; 
and, wherever you go, you may insist on being gra- 
tuitously supplied with provisions. I would not 
avail myself of these magnificent but odious privi- 
leges, which press heavily on a people unfortunate 
enough without them, but paid wherever I went 
for my horses and entertainment, like a traveller 
without protection and without firman. 

‘Tripolizza being an absolutely modern town, J 
left it on the 15th for Sarte, which I was anxious 
to reach. 1 was obliged to retrace my steps, as it 
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were, which would not have been the case had F 
first visited Laconia, going by way of Calamate. 
Proceeding westward, at the distance of a league 
from Tripolizza, we stopped to examine some ruins. 
They proved to be those of a Greek convent, de- 
stroyed by the Albanians, at the time of the Rus- 
sian expedition; but in the walls of this convent 
may be discerned fragments of beautiful architec- 
ture, and stones covered with inscriptions worked 
into them. | spenta considerable time in attempt- 
ing to make out one to the left of the principal door 
of the church. The letters were in the best style, 
and the inscription appeared to me to run alter- 
nately from right to left, and from left to right: 
which is not always an indication of high antiquity. 
The characters were reversed from the position of 
the stone, which was split, pee very high, and 
partly covered with mortar. J could decypher no- 
thing but the word TEPEATES, which rejoiced me 
almost as much as if I had been a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, Tegea must have stood 
in the vicinity of this convent. Jn the ueighbour- 
ing fields are found great numbers of medals. 1 
bought three of a peasant, but they afforded me no 
light. He sold them very dear, for the Greeks 
have begun to learn of travellers the value of their 
antiquities. 

I must no: forget to mention that in wandering 
among these ruins I discovered a much more mo- 
dern inscription. This was the name of M. Fauvel, 
written with a lead pencil upon a wall. None but 
a traveller can know what pleasure is felt on meet~- 
ing unexpectedly, in a remote and unknown spot, 
with a name that reminds you of your country. 

We continued our route in a north-western di- 
rection, After travelling for three hours over half 
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cultivated lands, we entered a desert, which ev- 
tends to the valley of Lacoma. The div bed of a 
torrent served us for a road: we followed its wind- 
ings through a labyrinth of mountams of no great 
height, all resembling each other, then summits 
being nahed, and therr «des covered with 1 species 
of dwarf evergiecn oak, with leaves lihe the holly. 
On the edge of this channel, and nearh in the 
centre of these hills, we came to a han, over- 
shadowed by two sycamore, and cooled by a httle 
fountam We allowed some iest to our beasts, for 
we had heen ten hous on horsebach ‘The only 
refreshment we could meet with was goat’s milk 
and a few almonds. We set out again before sun- 
set, and stopped at eleven in a nariow valley, on 
the bauh of anothe: channel, which retamed a 
small quantity of water. 

The road which we were pursuing passed through 
no place of celebrity» 1t might, at most, have been 
traversed perhaps by the troops of Spaita, when 
they marched to attach those of Tegea, m the early 
wars of Lacedemon. There was nothing upon this 
1oad but a temple of Jupiter Scotitas, towards the 
passage of Hermes; and all these mountains toge- 
ther must have formed different branches of Parnon, 
Cromms, and Olympus. 
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On the 20th at daybreak we saddled our horses. 
The janissary said his prayers, washed his elbows, 
his beard, aud his hands, turned towards the east, 
as if to summon the hght, and we set off. As 
we appoached Laconia, the mountams began to 
be muie elevated, and to exhibit a few clumps of 
trees: the valleys were narrow and rugged; and 
some of them, though upon a smallei scale, re- 
minted me of the Grande Chartreuse, and the mag- 
nificent forests in the bach-ground. At noon, we 
discovered a kan, ay wretched as that where we 
stopped the preceding day, though it was decorated 
with the Ottoman flag. These were the only two 
habitations we had met with in a space of twenty- 
two leagues: so that fatigue and hunger obhged us 
to make a longer stay than was agreeable, in this 
filthy kennel. ‘The master of the place, an aged 
Turk, with a most repulsive countenance, was 
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sitting in a loft above the stables of the kan; the 
goats clambered up to him, and surrounded him 
with their excrements. In this sweet place he re- 
ceived us, and, without condescending to rise from 
his dunghill, to direct some refreshment to be brought 
for the Christian dogs, he shouted with a terrible 
voice, when a poor Greek boy, quite naked, and his 
body swollen with fever and flogging, brought us 
some ewe’s milk in a vessel disgustingly dirty. 1 was 
obliged to go out to drink even this at my ease, 
for the goats and their kids crowded round me to 
snatch a piece of biscuit which I held in my hand. 
T had eaten of the bear and the sacred dog with the 
savages : I have since partaken of the repast of the 
Bedouins, but I] never met with any thing to be 
compared with this first kan of Laconia. It was 
nearly on the same spot, however, that the flocks 
of ‘Menelaus grazed, and that he entertained Te- 
lemachus, “ They repaired to the palace of the 
king; the attendants conducted the victims; they 
also brought generous wine, while their wives, 
their foreheads adorned with clean fillets, prepared 
the repast.” ~ 

We left the kan about three in the afternoon. 
At five, we reached an elevation of the mountains, 
whence we descried before us Mount Taygetus, 
which [ had already seen from the opposite side, 
Misitra situated at its foot, and the valley of 
Laconia. 

‘We descended by a kind of staircase cut in the 
rock, as at Mount Boreon; and perceived a light 
bridge of a single arch, elegantly thown over a 
small river, and connecting two high hills. On 
reaching the river, we forded its limpid current, 
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among tall reeds and beautiful rose-lauels 1m full 
flower. This mver, which I thus passed without 
knowing its name, was the Eurotas, A tortnous 
valley opened before us, winding ,ound several 
small ills, neatly alhe m form, and having the 
appearance of aitficial mounts, or tumult. We 
followed these windings, and at mightfall amved 
at Misitra 

M Vial had given me a letter for one of the 
prncpal Turks of Muitra, named Ibiahim Bey 
We alighted m Ins comt-yard, and hs slaves 
ushered mc into the stianger’s apartment, which 
was full of Mussulmans, travellers lhe noyself, and 
Thialim’s guests I tooh my place among them 
on the divan, and, hke them, hung up my army 
against the wall over my head. Joseph and my 
Jamasary did the same Nobody ashed me who | 
was, or whence J came eich coutinued to smoke, 
to sleep, or to converse with his neghbou, without 
taking the least notice of ne, 

Our host, to whom M. Vial’s letter had been 
camied, svon eutered the iwom = Thahim, about 
sixty years old, had a mild and open countenance, 
He came to me, took me cordially by the hand, 
blesscd me, endeavoured to pronounce the word hon, 
half in Pench, half m Itahan, and seated himself 
by my side He spoke in Greek to Joseph, desn 
ig him to tell me that he begged J would excuse 
Inm, if he did not receive me so well ay he could 
hase wished, that he had a Intle child all, wn fig- 
holo, he repeated in Italian, and this almost turned 
his head—mi fa torna Ia testa, said he;—at the 
sane time pressing his turban with both his hands, 
1 should certainly not have gone to Spaita to look 
tor paternal uffection in all the simplicity of nature , 
and yet an aged Tartar displayed ths moving 

vor. 1. F 
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sentiment on the tomb of those mothers who, when 
delivering the seld to their sons, addressed them 
im these words :—# ray, j ext -ar—either this, oF 
upon this. 

Ibrahim left me wm a few miuutes to go and 
attend his son. He ordered a pipe and coffee to be 
hrought me; but, as it was past the u-val hour for 
supper, J was obliged to do as well as J covld with- 
out pilau, though [ should have hked it eaceed- 
tigly well, having eaten scarcely any thing foi the 
last twenty-four hours. Joseph took a sausage out 
of lus bag, and shpped a bit now and then into his 
mouth, unpercensed by the Tmhs; he secretly 
offered some to the yamssaiy. who tuned away 
with a look of mingicd pity and horror. 

T made up my and, and lay down on the divan 
ia corner of the room A grated window opened 
upon the valley of Lacoma, on which the moon 
thiew an admrable hght Leaning on my elbow, 
1 gazed on the shy, the taller, the summits of Tav- 
4etus. brillant o1 sombre, according as thc. were 
w the hght or shade. [could scarcely pe:suade 
tuvself that I vas m the native countrys of Helen 
and Menelaus. | gave wav to those 1eflexions 
which every person may make, and myself with 
mote reason than many others, on the vicissitudes 
cf humany destuxs How meny places had alieads 
witnessed my slumbers, either peaceful or peiturhed ! 
How many times, by the radiance of the same lunu- 
nanes, had I, m the forests of America, on the roads 
of Germany, on the moors of England, in the 
plams of Italy, on the bosom of the ocean, indulged 
m the same ideas respecting the agitations of life t 

An old Tuih, apparently a man of ngh distinc- 
ton, diew me from these reflexions to convince me 
ma still more sensible manner that I was far from 
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my country. He Jay at my feet on the dinan> he 
turned, he sat up, he sighed, he called his slaves, 
he sent them awa} again, and waited for dayheht 
with impatience. Dayhght came (August 17): 
the Tartar, surrounded by his attend nts, some 
kneeling, others standing, took off Ins turban, 
looked at himself m a bit of broken glass, combed 
lis beard, cutled his whiskers, and rubbed his 
cheehs to ene them ammation. Havng thos 
finished lus toilet, he majestically departed, shp- 
shod, and gusing me a look of mfinite disdam 

My hostenteredsomct me afterwards, sith he son 
m his arms. This poor chil, sallow, and + astedwith 
a fever, was stuh naked. He had amulets and 
sanous hinds of spells hanging fiom his nech. ‘The 
father set lum on my knee, and | was obhzed to bister, 
to the Instory of his iiness. The boy hac tal.en all 
the bark m the Morea; he had been bled (and this 
was the real disease) ; hismother had fastcned charms 
about him, and placed a turban over the tamb of a 
Santon, but all m vain 

Ibahim concluded with ashing if I hue of any 
yemeds. J iccollected that, whenT was 1 child, | 
had been cured of a fever by the plant, urtle cen- 
taury; I recommended the use of it with all the 
gravity of a professional man. But what was cep- 
taury > J pretended that the vntues of centaurt had 
been dixcovered by a certem physiciat of that nagh- 
bourhood, named Chinon, who scampered over the 
mountains on horsebach. .A Grech deciated that he 
had known this Chiron, who resided at Calumate, 
and generally rode a grev horse. We were still m 
consultation, when we were interrupted hy the en- 
trance of a Tuk, whom J knew by Ins green turban 
to be a mister of the law. He came up to us, 
took the child’s head between both his hands, and 
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devoutly pronounced a prayer : such is the character 
of piety ; it is affecting, it is respectable, even in the 
ost mischievous religions. 

J had sent the janissary to procure horses and a 
guide, with the intention of first visiting Amycle, 
and then the ruins of Sparta, where I supposed my- 
self to be. While I awaited his return, Ibrahim 
sent me in breakfast in the Turkish style. I was 
stil reclined on the divan: beside me was set an 
extremely low table; a slave supplied me with the 
necessaries for washing: a pullet hashed in rice was 
then brought on a wooden platter, and I helped 
myself with my fingers. After the pullet, a kind of 
lagout of mutton was sent wp in a copper basin, and 
this was followed by figs, olives, grapes, and cheese, 
to which, according to Guillet, Misitra owes its 
name.* Between each dish a slave poured water 
ever my hands, and another gave me a towel of 
coarse but very white cloth. I declined, from cour~ 
tesy, to drink any wine; and, after my coffee, I was 
offered soap for my mustaches. 

During this repast, the chief of the Iaw had, 
tirough the medium of Joseph, asked me several 
questions. He was desirous to know my nuotive fur 
tiavelling, as I was neither a merchant nor a physi- 
cian, J replied that I was travelling to see foreign 
tations, and especialty the Greeks, who were dead. 
This produced a laugh. He replied, that as I had 
come to Turkey, J ought to have learned the Turkish 
Janguage. I hit upon a reason for my travels, much 
n.ore comprehensible to him, when I told him that I 

+ -M Scrofau has followed him in this opimon. If Sparta de- 
1 ed ity rame fiom the brooma growing in its ternitory, and not 
trom Sparta» the son of Aroyclus, or Sparte, the arfe of Lacedee- 
Jhon, that of Sista might certarnly bave beon borrowed fiom 
cheese. 
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was a pilgrim going to Jerusalem. Hadgi! hadgi! 
exclaimed he, and was perfectly satisfied. Religion 
is a sort of universal language, understood by all 
mankind. This Turk was unable to conceive how 
T could quit my country from the mere motive of 
curiosity; but he thought it perfectly natural that 1 
should undertake a long journey, with a view to offer 
up my prayers at a tomb, to pray to God for some 
blessing, or for deliverance from some affliction. 
Ibrahim, who, when he brought his son, had asked if 
Thad any children, was persuaded that I was going 
to Jerusalem for the purpose of obtaining issue. | 
have seen the savages of the new world indifferent 
to my foreign manners, but attentive only, lihe 
the Turks, to my arms and my religion, that 15 
to say, to the two things which protect man in his 
spiritual and corporeal relations. This unanimous, 
coincidence of all nations in regard to religion, and 
this simplicity of ideas, have appeared to me to be 
worthy of remark, 

For the rest, this stranger’s apartment, in which 
I took my repast, exhibited an impressive scene, 
which forcibly reminds me of the ancient manners 
ot the East. All Ibrahim’s guests were not rich 5 
very far from it: some even were actually beggars. 
They, nevertheless, sat upon the same divan with 
Turks, whe had a numerous retinue of horses and 
slaves, Joseph and my janissary were treated like 
myself, except that they were not invited to my 
table. Ibrahim saluted all his guests with equal 
cordiality, spoke to all, and supplied all with refresh- 
ments. Among them were mendicants in rags, to 
whom the slaves respectfully carried coffee. Here 
we recognised the charitable precepts of the Koran, 
and the vistue of hospitality, which the Turks have 


* A pilgrim’ & pignm! 
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learned of the Arabs; brt this fratemmity of the 
turban steps not beyond the threshold of the door. 
for the slave who has drunk coffee with his host 
perhips his hs head cut off at his departure, by 
order of this same host __I have, nevertheless, read, 
4nd been mformed, that in Asia there are still 
Yurkish tamihes who retam the manners, the s1m- 
phaty, aud the candour of the eaily ages, and } 
heheve st, for Jbrabim 15 certamly one of the most 
venerable men I ever met with, 

The janwsary returned with a guide, who offered 
mie hoises not only for Amycle, but also for Argos. 
He ashed a pnce which I agreed to give. The 
mumster of the law who witnessed the bargain rose 
In a transport of anger He told me, through my 
interpreter, that, since I was travellmg to study the 
characters of people, 1 ought to hnow that | had to 
deal with rogues, that these fellows were robbing 
me; that they demanded an extraordinary puce, 
though | had no occasion to give them any thing, 
since | was provided with afman ; and, finally, that 
Iwas completely their dupe He then departed, 
boilmg with indignation ; but I could perceive that 
he was not so much anmated by 4 love of justice, 
as shoched at my stuprdity 

At eight in the mormung I set out for \mycle, 
now Sclabochonion, accompanied by my new guide, 
and a Greeh cicerone, very good tempered, but ex- 
tremely ignorant We took the road to the plain 
at the foot of Taygetus, following shady and very 
agreeable by -} aths, leading hetweengardens, iriigated 
Ly streamlets which descended from the mountain, 
and planted with mulberry, fig, and svcamore trees. 
We also saw in them abundance of water-melons, 
grapes, cucumbers, and herbs of different hinds. 
From the beauty of the sky, and the simtlauty of 
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produce, a traveller might imagine himself to he in 
the vicinity of Chambery. We passed the Tiasa, 
and arrived at Amyelz, where { found nothing but 
the ruins of a dozen Greek chapels, demolished hy 
the Albanians, situated at some distance from one 
another, in the midst of cultivated fields. ‘The 
temple of Apollo, that of Eurotas at Qnga, the 
tomb of Hyacinthus, have all disappeared. could 
not discover a single inscription; though | sought 
with care the celebrated necrology of the priestesses 
of Amycle, which the Abbé Fourmont copied in 
1731 or 1732, and which records a series for nearly 
a thousand years before Christ. Destructions suc- 
ceed each other with such iapidity in Greece, that 
frequently one traveller perceives uot the slightest 
vestige of the monuments which another hay ad- 
mired only a few months before him. Whilst [ was 
searching for fragments of antique ruins among 
heaps of modern ones, { saw a number of peasants 
approach with a papaat their head, They removed 
a board set up against the walt of one of the chapels, 
and entered a sanctuary which [ had not yet dis- 
covered. I had the curiosity to follow them, and 
found that the poor creatures resorted with their 
priests to these ruins to pray: they sung litanies 
before an image of the Panagie,* daubed in red 
upon e@ wall that had been painted blue. How 
widely different was this ceremony from the festival 
of Hyacinthus! ‘The triple pomp, however, of the 
ruins of adveisity, and of prayers to the true 
God, surpassed, in my opinion, all the splendours 
of the earth. 

My guides urged me to depart, because we were 
on the frontiers of the Mainottes, who, notwith- 
standing modern accounts, are very great robhers. 

* The All-boly, the Virgin Mary. 
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We recrossed the Tiasa, and returned to Misitra 
by the mountain road [ shall here notice an error 
which still creates much confusion in the maps of 
Laconia. We gre indiserminately the modern 
name of Ins or Vasilipotamos to the Eurotas La 
Guilletiie, or, rather, Guillet, cannot concene 
where Niger picked up this name Ins; and W. 
Poucqueville seems to be equally puzzled by it 
Niger and Meletrus, who write Neris by coruption, 
are not, howevei, totally wrong The Eurotas 35 
known at Misitra by the name of Jn, and not Ins, 
as far ay its junction with the Tiase ; it then tahes 
the appellation of Vasihpotamos, which it retains 
throughout the rest of its course 

Jn our way over the mountain, we airived at the 
village of Paror, where we saw a large fountain, 
called Chieramo, Jt issues copiously from the side 
of a roch; a weeping willow shades it above, and 
below stands a prodigious plane-tree, round which 
travelleis seat themselves upon mats to take their 
coffee | caunot tell whence this weeping willow 
was brought to Misitra; it is the only one that I 
have seen m Gieece * Common opinion, f believe, 
makes the sar habylonica a native of Asia Minor. 
though it perhaps travelled to us from China 
through the East. The same may be said of the 
prranida!l poplar, which Lombardy received from 
the Cimea and Georgia, and the familv of which 
has been discovered on the banks of the Mississipi 


above the [lmois, Fey 

Great numbers of marbles have been fapiten and 
buried in the vicinity of the fountain of Parort: 
several have inscriptions, the letters and words ot 


* Tamnot sure however that I have not seen some others in 
the garden of the aga of Naupli d: Romani at the bottom of the 
gulf of Argos 
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which may be distinguished. With time and money, 
some discoveries might possibly be made in thie 
place; though it is probable that most of these in- 
scriptions were copied by the Abbé Fourmont, who 
collected uo fewer than three hundred and fifty in 
Laconia and Messenia. 

Keeping along the side of Taygetus, about mid- 
way between the summit and its hase, we came te 
a second fountain called Pauthalama, which derives 
its name from the stone whence the water issues. 
On this stone is seen a piece of antique sculpture, 
badly executed, representing three nymphs dancing 
with garlands. Lastly, we found a third fountain, 
named Tritsella, above which is a grotto that cun- 
tains nothing remarkable.* You may if you please 
take one of these three fountains for the Dorcia uf 
the ancients; but then it would be situated at far 
too great a distance from Sparta. 

At the fountain of Tritsella we found ourselves 
behind Misitra, and almost at the foot of the ruined 
castle which commands the town, Jt stands on 
the summit of a rock of nearly a pyramidal fom, 
Alighting from our horses, we ascended on foot to 
the castle, through the Jews’ suburb, which winds 
spirally round the rock to the base of the castle. 
‘This suburb was totally destroyed by the Albanians ; 
the walls alone are standing, and through the ap 
ture of the doors and windows you still perceive 
trares of the flames which consumed these ancient 
retreats of wretchedness. Children, as mischievous 
as the Epes, from whouw they are descended, 
lurk in these ruins, lying in wait for the traveller, 
and, at the moment he is passing, tumble down 
upon him fragments of walls and masees of rock. | 








* M Scrofam mentions these four tain- 
ri 
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nerrowly escaped falling a victim to these Lacede- 
monian amusements, 

The Gothic castle which ciowns this scene of 
de-oletion 1s itself falling to rum: from the dilapi- 
dation of the battlements, the crachs in the arches, 
and the mouths of cisterns, you cannot walk there 
without danger It has neither doors, nor guaids, 
wer guns; but yor ore amply compensated for the 
trouble vs. . '-ve taken to climb to the top of this 
building by the view which you there enjoy 

Beneath you, on the left, 1 the destioyed pat of 
Misitia, that 15, the Jews’ suburb, winch | have 
Mentioned above. At the extrennty of this suburb 
you perceise the archiepyscopal church of St. Di- 
muti, surrounded by a group of Giceh houses with 
gerdens. At your feet lies the quaiter called 
Katochorion, or the town below the castle. Be- 
yend Ratochorion is Vesochonon, middle town, 
which contains extensive gardens, and Torkish 
houses pated green and ied. Here you perceive 
also bazars, hans, and mosques. 

On the right, at the foot of Taygetus, you seem 
uccession the three villages through which f had 
passed. Tiitsella, Panthalama, and Paion 

From the town itself issue two steams, The 
frst 1s called Hebnopotamos, Jews’ :1ve1, and runs 
between Katochorion and Vesochoton, The 
othe: 15 named Panthalama, after the fountam of 
the Nymphs, from which it springs. These two 
streams, over vbich theic 1s a stall budge, have 
«ittonzed Guilletere to sect them down for the 
Enurotas and the bridge Babys, under the genenc 
nan Lepupocy which, in my opimon, he ought to 
have written Tedvoa. At Magoula these two nvu- 
lets conjomtly discharge themselves ito the nver of 
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Magoule, the ancient Cnacion, which 1s itself scan 
lost in the Eunotas 

Surveyed from the castle of Misitia, the valley of 
Laconia 15 truly admirable It eatends nearly from 
north to south, 15 bordered on the west by Taygetus, 
and on the east by Mounts Thornas, Barosthenes, 
Olympus, and Menelaion ; small hills obstruct the 
northern extremity of the valley, descend to the 
south, dimmishing m height, and termmate in the 
eminences on which Spaita 1s seated. From Sparta 
to the sea stretches a level and fertile plain watered 
by the Lurotas. 

Here then was I mounted on one of the battle- 
meuts of the castle of Misitra, caploring, contem- 
platng, and admiring all Lacoma, But methinks 

hear the reader inqune, when wall you speah of 
Sparta? Where are the mmns of that ty? Arc 
they comprised withm Visitra? Are no traces of 
them remaimng? Why did you 1un away to 
Amycle before you had examincd cvery cornu of 
Lacedemon’ You mercly mention the name of 
the Ennotas, without pomting out its course, without. 
deseribing its banks How broad 15 it? Of what 
colou: ere its waters? Where are its swans, its 
reeds, 1ts laurels? The minutest particulars ought 
to be related, when you are treating of the birth- 
place of Lycurgus, of Ags, of Lysander, of Iondas. 
Every body has seen Athens, but very few travellers 
have penetrated as fai as Spatta none of them has 
completely described its rums, and the vers site of 
that renowned city 15 problematical 

I should long since have satished the reader, 
had | not, at the veiy moment when he espies me 
on the top of the castle of Misttra, been asking 
myself all the questions which he has just put 
to me. 
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Those who have read the introduction to these 
Travels, will have seen that I spared no pains to 
obtain all the information possible relative to Sparta. 
J have traced the history of that city from the Ro- 
mans till the present day; J have mentioned the 
travellers and the books that have treated of modern 
Lacedemon, but unfortunately their accounts are so 
vague, that they have given rise to two contradictory 
opinions. According to Father Pacifico, Coronelli, 
the romancing Guillet, and those who have followed 
them, Masitra is built on the ruins of Sparta; and 
according to Spon. Vernon, the Abbé Fourmont, 
Leroi, and d’Anville, the ruins of Sparta are at a 
considerable distance from Misitra, Hence it is 
evident, that the best authorities adopt the Jatter 
opinion. D'Anville in particular is precise, and 
scems to scout the contrary notion: “The place,” 
says he, “ occupied by this city (Sparta) is called 
Paleochori, or the old town; the new town, under 
the name of Misitra, which is erroneously con- 
founded with Sparta, lies at a distance from it to- 
wards the west.” Spon, contesting the point 
against La Guilletitre. makes use of expressions 
equally strong, on the authority of Vernon and the 
Consul Giraud. The Abbé Fourmount, who dis- 
covered so many inscriptions at Sparta, could not 
he mistaken in regard to the site of that city: we 
have not indeed the result of bis observations ; but 
Leroi, who recognized the theatre and the dromos, 
could not have been ignorant of the true situation of 
Sparta. The best geographical works, following 
these great authorities, have been careful to apprize 
the reader, that Misitra is by no means the ancient 
Lacedemon. There are even some who fix with 


* Geor tu dliie tom 1 p 20 
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tolerable accuracy the distance between the two 
places, which they state to be about two leagues 
Here we have a striking instance of the difficulty 
of restormg truth when an ciror has once taken 
root In spite of Spon, Fourmont, Leroi, and 
D’Anville, the generality of people have continued 
to look upon Misitra as the ancient Sparta, and 
myself among the rest ‘Iwo modern travelleis, 
Serofant and Poucqneville, contributed to mislead 
me | had not taken notice that the latter, when 
he describes Misitta as the represcutative of Lace- 
demon, merely repe its the notions of the mbabi- 
tants of the country, without giving any opsnion of 
hi own On the contrary, he ¢ven scents to inchne 
towards the sentiments adopted by the best autho- 
nities whence I conclude that Vio Poucqucville, 
who is accurate in regard tu every thing that he had 
au opportunity of secing himself, was deceived by, 
what had been told him coneernmg Sp arta * 
Persuaded, therefore, by an erro: of my carly 
studies, that Misitra way Spata, FT began with 
the excursion to Amycla, with a view to fnsh, 
frst, with all that was not Licedemon, so that | 
might afterwards bestow on the latter my undivided 
attention Judge then of my cmbarrassment, when, 
from the top of the castle of Visitia, I persisted in 
the attempt to discover the cits of Lycurjus m a 
town absolutely miodein, whose architectuie ex- 
hibited nothing but a confused mxturc of the On- 
ental manner, and of the Gottuc, Grech, aud [tahan 
styles, without one poor Iittle antique sin to make 
* He cyen wsserts povitively that Misitra cos not stan] an 
the ste Cf Sparta but after ar ts ccmus round y,ain to thr ideas 
of the imbabitants of the csuntry It wot sioas that the author 


wavers continually b tween the great authoritirs which he we 
acquamted with ind the gossiy ¢fscme mnorart Creek 
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amends, Had but ancient Sparta, like ancient 
Rome, raised hei disfigured head fiom amidst these 
new and incongruous monuments! But no—Sparta 
was overthiown in the dust, buried in the tomb of 
ages, trodden under foot by Turks, dead, and nota 
vestige of her existence left behmd ' 

Such were now my reflections My cicerone 
scarcely hnew a few words of Italian and English 
To make him understand me the better, [ attempted 
some sentences m modern Grech, 3 scrawled with 
pencil a few words of ancient Gieeh; I talhed 
Itahan and Enghsh, and jumbled Trench along 
with them all, Joseph endeavoured to explain, 
but he only mcreased the confusion the janissary 
and the guide (a hind of half negro Jew,) gave 
their opmion in Twhaish, and made matters still 
worse. We all spoke at once, we bawled, we ges- 
ticulated with our different dresses, languages, and 
physiognomy, we looked lhe an assembly of cemons, 
perched at sun-set on the summit of these ruims, 
The woods and cascades of Tavgetus were behind 
us, Laconia was at our feet, and over our heads the 
most lovely shy. 

This Muitra. said I to the ciceione, 1s Lacedee- 
mon * 13 1t pot ? 

Signor? Lacedemon> What did you say >— 
reyomed he. 

Ts not this Lacedemon or Sparta? 

Sparta? What do you mean ¢ 

Lash you if Misitra 1s Sparta? 

J don’t understand you 

What, you a Greek, you s Lacedemoman, and 
not know the name of Sparta? 

Sparta? Oh, yes' Great republic. celebrated 
Lyeurgus. 

is Misitra then Lacedemon + 
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The Greek nodded in affirmation. I was over- 
joyed. 

Now, | resumed, explain to me what | see. 
‘What part of the town is that? I pointed at the 
same time to the quarter before me, a little to the 
right. 

Mesocharion, answered he. 

That 1 know perfectly well; but what part of 
Lacedemon was it ? 

Lacedemon? | don’t know. 

I was beside myself. At least show me the river, 
eried I, and repeated: Potamos, Potamos. 

My Greek pointed to the stream called the Jews’ 
River, 

What! is that the Eurotas? Impossible! Tell 
me, where is the Vasilipotamos ? 

The cicerone, after many gestures, pointed to the 
right, towards Amycle. 

T was once more involved in all my perplexities. 
] pronounced the name of hi, on which my Spartan 
puinted to the left, in the opposite direction to 
Amycle. 

Jt was natural to conclude from this, that there 
were two rivers; the one on the right, the Vasilipo- 
tamos, the other on the left, the [ri; and that 
neither of these rivers flowed through Misitra. The 
reader has seen from the explanation which 1 have 
already given of these two names what occasioned 
my mistake. 

But then, said I to myself, where can he the 
Ewotas? It is clear that it does not pass through 
Misitra. Misitra therefore is not Sparta, unless the 
river has changed its course and removed to a dis- 
tance from the town, which is by no means proba- 
ble. Where, then, is Sparta? Have ] come go far 
without being able to discover it? Must { return 
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without beholding its ruins? J was heartily vexed. 
As I was going down from the castle, the Greek 
exclaimed, “ Your lordship perhaps means Palao- 
chori ?” At the mention of this name, I recollected 
the passage of d’Anville, and cried out in my turn: 
“Yes, Paleochori! The old city! Where is that? 
Where is Palzochori ?” 

“ Yonder, at Magoula,” said the cicerone, point- 
ing to a white cottage with some trees about it, at 4 
considerable distance in the valley. 

Tears came into my eyes when I fixed them on 
this miserable hut, erected on the forsaken site of 
one of the most renowned cities of the universe, 
now the only object that marks the spot where 
Sparta flourished, the solitary habitation of a 
goatherd, whose whole wealth consists in the 
grass that grows upon the graves of Agis and of 
Leonidas. 

Without waiting to see or to hear any thing more, 
1 hastily descended from the castle, in spite of the 
calls oft my guides, who wanted to show me modern 
ruins, and tell me stories of agus and pachas and 
cadis and waywodes; but, passing the residence of 
the archbishop, 1 found some papas, who were wait- 
ing at the door for the Frenchman, and invited me 
to enter iu the name of the prelate. 

Though 1 would most cheerfully have dispensed 
with this civility, I kuew not how to decline the in- 
vitation: I therefore went in. The archbishop was 
seated in the nndst of his clergy, in a very clean 
apartment, furnished with mats and cushions after 
the Turkish manner. All these papas aud their 
superior were intelligent and affable. Many of them 
understood Italian and could speak the language 
fluently. I related to them in what peiplexity f 
had been involved, in regaid to the ruins of Sparta : 
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they laughed and 1idiculed the cicerone, and seemed 
to me to be much accustomed to foreigners. 

The Morea in fact swaims with Levantines, 
Franks, Ragusans, Italians, and particularly with 
young physicians, from Venice and the lonian 
islands, who repair hither to dispatch the cadis and 
agas. The roads are very safe: you find tolerably 
good living, and enjoy a great degree of liberty, 
provided you possess a little firmness and prudence, 
It is upon the whole a very easy tour, especially for 
a man who has lived among the savages of America. 
There are always some Englishmen to be met with 
on the roads of the Peloponnese: the papas in- 
formed me that they had lately seen some antiqua~ 
ries and officers of that nation. At Misitra there is 
even a Greek house called the English Inn, where 
you may eat roast beef, and drink port wine. Jn 
this particular, the traveller is under great obliga- 
tion to the English: it is they who have established 

d inns all over Europe, in Italy, in Switzerland, 
in Germany, in Spain, at Constantinople, at Athens, 
uay, even at the very gates of Sparta, in despite of 
Lycurgus. 

The Archbishop knew the French vice-consul at 
Athena, and [ think he told me that M. Fauvel had 
been his guest in the two or three excursions which 
he has made to Misitra, After I had taken coffee, 
T was shown the Archbishop's palace and the 
churck. ‘The latter, though it cuts a great figure in 
aur books of geography, contains uothing 1emark- 
able. The mosaic work of the pavement is com- 
mon, and the pictures extolled by Guillet abso- 
luteiy resemble the daubings of the school that 
preceded Perugino. As to the architecture, nothing 
is to be seen but domes more or less dilapidated, 
and more or less numerous. This cathedral, dedi- 
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eated to St. Dimitri, and not to the Virgin Mary, as 
some have asserted, has for its share seven of these 
domes. Since this ornament was employed at Con- 
stantinople in the decline of the art, it has been in- 
troduced in all the monuments of Greece. It has 
neither the boldness of the Gothic no the simple 
beauty of the antique. When of very large dimen- 
sions, it is certainly majestic, but then it crushes 
the structure which it adorns: when small, it is a 
paltry cap, that blends with no other member of the 
architecture, anc rises above the entablature for the 
express purpose of breaking the harmonious line of 
the ogee. 

I observed in the archiepiscopal library some 
treatises of the Greek fathers, books on controver- 
sial aubjects, and two or three Byzautine historians, 
among the rest Pachymeres. {!t might be worth 
while to collate the text of this manuscript with the 
texts which we possess; but it must doubtless have 
been examined by our two great Grecians, the Abbé 
Fourmont, and d’Ausse de Villoison. The Veneti- 
ans, who were long masters of the Morea, probably 
carried off the most valuable manuscripts. 

My hosts officiously sl owed me printed transla- 
tions of some French works; such as Telemachus, 
Rollin, and some modern books printed at Bucha- 
rest. Among these translations | durst not say that 
1 found Atala, if M. Stamati had not also done me 
the honour to impart to my savage the language of 
Homer. The translation which I saw at Misitra 
was not finished: the translator was a Greek, a 
native of Zante, who happened to be at Venice 
when Atala appeared there in Italian, and from 
this version he began his in vulgar Greek. I know 
not whether J concealed my name from pride or 
modesty; but my petty fame of authorship was so 
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Inghly gratified to find itself beside the Wilhant 
glory of Lacedemon, that the Aichbishop’s porte: 
had reason to praise my hberality—a hind of hbe- 
rahty of which [ have since repented 

It was dark when I left the 1esidence of the Arch- 
bishop’ we traversed the most populous part of 
Misitra, and passed through the bazar, asserted in 
several desciiptions to be the Agora of the anuents, 
under the idea that Misitia 15 Lacedemon. ‘this 
bazar 15 a wretched market-place, 1esembling those 
which are to be seen m our small provincial towns, 
Paltry shops, shawls, meicery, and eatables, occupy 
its streets These shops were then hghted by lampe 
of Jtaltm manufacture. ‘Two “Manmattes were 
pomted out to me selling, by the hght of these 
lamps, cuttle-fish and the spccies of manne poly pus, 
distmguished at Naples by the name of frutfi de 
mare These fishcimen, who were tall and stout, 
looked Nhe peasants of Franche Comtc: 1 ob- 
served in them nothing extraordinary. { purchased 
of them a dog of Taygetus: he was of middling 
size, with a yellow, shaggy coat, very wide nostrils, 
and a fierce looh 


Tuhas I con 
Ami vis pastoribus 


J called bim Argus, the same name which Ulysses, 
gave tohia dog = Unluchils, [ lost him a few days 
afterwards in the journey from Argos to Cormth. 

We met sevcral women wrapped m theu long 
garments: we tuned aside to give them the way, 
mm comphance w.th a custom o1gimating rather m 
Jealousy than politeness. 1 could not discern their 
faces; so that 1 knew not whether Homet’s epithet 
of Kadyrrana, celebrated for fair women, be yet 
appheable to Sparta. 
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I returned to Tbrahim’s, after an excursion of 
thirteen hours, during which I had taken but a few 
moments’ rest. Not only can J easily bear fatigue, 
heat, and hunger, but I have observed that 2 strong 
emotion protects me from weariness and gives me 
new strength. I am besides convinced, and perhaps 
more than any other person, that an inflexible deter- 
mination surmounts every difficulty, and even triumphs 
over time, I determined not to lie down, to employ 
the night in taking notes, to proceed the next day 
to the ruins of Sparta, and then continue my journey 
without returning to Misitra. 

I took leave of Ibrahim ; ordered Joseph and the 
guide to proceed with their horses along the road 
towards Jrgos, and to wait fur me at the bridge of 
the Eurotas, which we had already passed in our 
way from Tripolizza. [ kept the Janissary only to 
accompany me to the ruins of Sparta, and, could t 
have dispensed with his services, | would have gone 
alone to Magoula; for I had experienced how much 
you are harassed in the researches you are desirous 
of making by your attendants, who grow tired and 
impatient. 
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Hine made these ariangements, on the I8th, 
half an hour before daylight, ! mounted mv horse 
with the janissary, and, having given something to 
the slaves of the hind Ibrahim, I set off at full gallop 
for Lacedemon. 

We had proceeded at that pace for an hour along 
«1oad running direct south-west, when, at break of 
day, [| perceived some ruins and a long wall of 
autique construction: my heart began to palpitate. 
‘The jamssary tuning towards me pointed with his 
whip to a whitish cottage on the right, and ex- 
claimed, with a look of satisfaction, “ Palzochdéri!”” 
1 made up towards the prncipal rum, which I per- 
ceived upon anemmence, On turning this eminence 
by the noith-west, for the purpose of ascending it, 
1 was suddenly struch with the sight of a vast rum 
of semicircular form, which 1 instantly recognized a» 
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an ancient theatre. J am not able to describe the 
eunfused feelings which ove:powered me. The hull, 
at the foot of which I stood, was consequently the 
hill of the citadel of Spaita, sce the theatre was 
contiguous to the citadel: the ruin which | beheld 
upon that hill was of coutse the temple of Minerva 
Chatcicecos, since that temple was in the citadel, and 
the fragments of the loug wall which I had passed 
lowe: down must have formed part of the quarter of 
the Cynosun, smce that quarter was to the north of 
thecity. Sparta was then before me, and 1ts theatie, 
to which mv good foitune conducted me on my first 
atiival, gave me immediately the positions of all the 
quaiters and edifices. I alighted, and ran all the 
way up the hill of the eitadel. 

Just as | reached the top, the sun was rising be- 
hind the hills of Menelaion. What a maguificent 
spectacle! but how melaucholy! The solitary 
stream of the Eurotas running beneath the remame 
of the bridge Baby. ruins on every aide, and not 
a creatuie to be seen among them. [ stood motion- 
less, in a hind of stupor, at the contemplation of 
this scene. A miatue of admiration and mief 
cheched the current of my thoughts, and fixed me 
to the spot: profound silence 1eigned aiound me. 
Determined, at least, to make Echo speah m a spot 
where the human voice is no longer heard, | shouted 
with all my might—* Leonidas! Leonidas!” No 
ruin repeated this gieat name, and Sparta herself 
seemed to have forgotten her hero. 

If ruins to whieh bulhavt recollecuons are at- 
tached demonstiate the vanity of all teriestiial 
things, it must however be admitted, that names 
which survive empues, and immortalize ages and 
places, are not an emptv sound. After all, glory 
should not be too much shghted; foi what is 
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fairer, unless it be virtue? The highest degiee of 
felicity would be to unite them both in thr life, 
and such was the purport of the only praver which 
the Spartans addiessed to the gods: ut pulchra 
bonis adderent! 

When mv agitation had subsided, I began to study 
the runs around me, The summut of the Inll was 
a platform, encompassed, especially to the north- 
west, by thich walls. I went twice 1ound it, and 
counted one thousand five hundred and sixty, and 
one thousand five hundred and sixtv-s1y ordinary 
paces; or nearly seven hundred and cighty geome- 
trical paces; but it should be remarked, that in 
ths ciremt } comprehend the whole summit of 
the Lill, meluding the curve formed by the evcava- 
tion of the theatre m this hill. It was this theatre 
that Le:or examined, 

Some tuins, partly butied in the ground;and partly 
nising above the surface, indicate, nearly in the centre 
of this platform, the foundations of the teinple of 
Minerva Chalcicecoe*, where Pausamas im yan 
sought refuge, and lost his life. A sort of flight of 
steps, seventy feet wide, and of an extremely gentle 
descent. leads from the south side of the hill down 
to the plain. This was, perhaps, the way that con- 
ducted to the citadel, which was not a place of 
any great strength til the time of the tyrants of 
Lacedemon. 

At the commencement of these steps, and above 
the theatre, f saw a small edihce of a circular form, 


+ Chaicicsens signifie- a house of bras We mast not, how. 
ever, take the text of Pausanias and Platarch an a hteral sense, 
ana imagine that this temple was cntirely of brass ‘Those 
wniters ob]y Mean to say, that it was ine] with brass internally, 
and pethaps faced with it externally I hopt, tov, that nobody 
will confoaad thc two Pau-aniases mentioned lire, the one in the 
text, and the otner in the note 
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three-fourths destroyed: the niches within it seem 
equally well adapted for the reception of statues 
or of urns. Is it a tomb? Is it the temple of 
the armed Venus? The latter must have stood 
nearly on this spot, and belonged to the quarter 
of the Egides. Cesar, who boasted of being de- 
seended from Venus, had the figure of the armed 
Venus engraved on his ting: iv was, in fact, the 
two-fold emblem of the weakness and glory of that 
great man. 

If the reader will place himself with ine upon the 
hill of the citadel, he will then have a view of the 
following objects around him: 

To the east, that is, towards the Eurotas, a hill 
of an oblong form, and levelled at the top, as if 
for the puipose of a race-course or hippodrome. 
Two other hills, one on each side of that just 
mentioned, form with it two hollows, in which you 
perceive the ruins of the bridge Babyx and the 
current of the Eurotas. Bevond the river, the view 
is bounded by a chain of :eddish hills, which com- 
pose Mount Menelaion. Beyond these bills, the 
high mountains which border the gulf of Argos tower 
aloft in the distance. 

In this space seen to the eastward, between the 
citadel and the Eurotas, looking north and south 
by east, ina parallel direction to the course of the 
river, we must place the quarter of the Limnates, 
the temple of Lycurgus, the palace of King De- 
maratus, the quarters of the Egides and the Mes- 
soates, one of the Leschi, the monument of Cad- 
mus, the temples of Hercules and Helen, and the 
Plataniste. In this extensive space, I counted seven 
ruins standing and above-ground, but absolutely 
shapeless and dilapidated. As I was at liberty to 
choose, I gave to one of these ruins the naine of 
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Helen’s Temple, and asothe: I called the Tomb of 
Aleman In two others I fancied that I vchela the 
heroic monuments of Egeus and Cadmus, 1 thus 
deteimmed tm favour of fible, and wsi,ned nothing 
to lustory but the temple of Lycuraus 1} prefer, 
J must confess, to black broth and barky bicad, 
the memory of the only poct thit lccdumon 
has produced, and the guland of flowers gathered 
by the Spartan maideus for Helen m the isle of 
Plataniste 
Outram) 
Spachmsyu tambo ts hu dan 
digg te 

Now, looking towards the north, as vou still 
stand on the site of the citidcl, you sce a hull of 
considciable haght, commanding cvcn that on 
which the citadel was eiccted, though this contia- 
dicts the text of Pausamas = Ihe valley formed by 
these two hills must hive becn the site of the 
public place and the structures that idotncd it, as 
the buildings appioptated to the mectm,s of the 
Gerontes and Lphori, the pornce of the Persice 
and othe: edihces On this side there are vo ruins 
Lo the north west extended the quarter of the Cyno- 
sun, by which I had entered Sparta, aud where C 
observed the long wall and some othe: mains 

Let us now turn to the west, and we shall pe- 
ceive upon a level spot m the rca ad at the fuot 
of the theatie three ruins, one of which ts of con~ 
siderable heght, and cucular, hke a tow In 
ths duection must have Hun the quuter of the 
Pitanate~, the Theomelis, the tombs of Pausanias 
and Leonidas, the Lesche of the Crotancs, and the 
temple of Diana fsora 

Lastly, if you turn your eve to the south, you 
will see an uneven space, intersected here and 

vol. I. G 
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there by the bases of walls that have been razea to 
the ground. The stones of which they were com- 
posed must have been removed, for they are not 
to be discovered any where round about. In this 
part stood the residence of Menelaus; and beyond 
it, on the road towards Amycle, 10se the temple 
of the Dioscun: and of the Graces. This descip- 
ton wall be rendered move intelligible, 1f the reader 
will tun to Pausanias, or merely to the Travels of 
Anacharsis, 

The whole site of Lacedemon is uncultivated - 
the sup parches it im silence, and is imcessantly 
consuming the marble of the tombs. When I be- 
held this deseit, sot a plant adorned the auins, not 
» bud, not an msect, not a creature, enlivened 
them, save milhons of hzaids, which crawled with- 
out noe up and down the «ides of the «orching 
Walls. A dozen half wild horses were feeding here 
and there upon the withered grass; a shepherd 
wos cultivating a few water-melons in 4 corner of 
th. theatre ; and at Magoula, which gives its dis- 
Mal name to Lacedemon, f observed a small grove 
of cypresses But this Magoula, formerl a con- 
siderdble Tushish village, has also perished in this 
scene of desolation: its buildings are overthrown, 
ato the wdey of ruins 1s itself but a ruin, 

I descended from the citadel, and, after walang 
aLout a quarter of an hour, | reached the Kurotas. 
Jis .ppearance was nearly the same ac tno leagues 
lucher, where | had passed it, without hnowing 
\ ut stream it was, Its breadth before Sparta 1s 
~Lout the same as that of the Marne above Che- 
te tow The bed of the river, nearly diy in sum- 
ne, i sana imtemmmed with small pebbles, over- 
grann with 1eeds and rose-laurels, among which 
1 4 a kes ills of a cool and hmpid water. [drank 
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of it abundantly, for I was parched with thirst. 
From the beauty of its reeds, the Eurotas certainly 
deserves the epithet of xeuteaz, given to it hy 
Euripides; but [ know not whether it onght to 
retain that of olorifer, for | perceived no swans 
upon its surface. 1 followed its curreut, hoping to 
meet with some of these birds, which, according to 
Plato, have, before they expire, a view of Olympus, 
ou which account their dying notes are so melo+ 
dious: but 1 was disappointed. Perhaps, like 
Horace, | am not in the good graces of the 'Ts 
darides, and they would not permit me to discover 
the secrets of their cradle. 

Famous rivers share the same fate as famous 
nations; at first unknown, then celebrated through 
aut the whole world, they afterwards sink into their 
original obscurity, The Eurotas, originally deno- 
minated Himera, now flowy forgotten under the 
appellation of fi; us the ‘Tiber, more nnciently 
Albula, now rolls to the sea the unknown waters 
of the Teverone. | examined the iuins of the 
bridge Babyx, which are insignificant. 1 sought 
the island of Plataniste, and imagine that J disco- 
vered it below Magoula: it is a piece of proud of 
a triangular form, one side of which is washed hy 
the Eurotas, while the other two are bounded by 
ditches full of rushes, where in winter flows the 
river Magoula, the ancient Cuacion. In this island 
are seine mulberry-trees and sycamores, but no 
plantains. f perceived no in u that the ‘lurks 
still continue to make this spet ~ubservient to plea- 
sure; J observed there a few flowers, among others 
blue lilies, some of which I plucked in memory of 
Helen. the perishable crown of the beauty yet 
exists on the banks of the Eurotas, and the beauty 
herself has disappeared. 
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The view enjoyed as you walk along the Eurotas 
is very different from that commanded by the hill 
of the citadel. The river pursues a w'ading course, 
concealing itself, as 1 have observed, among reeds 
and rose-laurels, as large as trees; on the left side, 
the hills of Mount Menelaion, of a bare and red- 
dish appearance, form a contrast with the freshness 
and verdure of the channel of the Eurotas. On the 
right, the 'Taygetus spreads his magnificent curtain; 
the whole space comprehended between this cur- 
tain and the river is occupied by small hills, and 
the ruins of Sparta. These hills and these ruins 
have not the same desolate aspect as when you are 
close to them; they seem, on the contrary, to be 
tinged with purple, violet, and a light gold colour. 
{t is not verdant meads and foliage of a cold 
and uniform green, but the effects of light, that 
produce admirable landscapes. On this account 
the rocks and the heaths of the bay of Naples will 
ever be superior in beauty to the most fertile vales 
of France and England. 

Thus, after ages of oblivion, this river, whose 
hanks were trodden by the Lacedemonians, which 
Plutarch has celebrated; this river, J say, perhaps 
rejoiced, amid this neglect, at the sound of the 
footsteps of an obscure stranger upon its shores. 
It was on the 18th of August, 1806, at nine in the 
morning, that I took this lonely walk along the 
Enurotas, which will never be erased from my me- 
mory. If J hate the manners of the Spartans, I 
am not blind to the greatness of a free people, 
neither was it without emotion that I trampled on 
their noble dust. One single fact is sufficient to 
proclaim the glory of this nation. When Nero 
visited Greece, he durst not enter Lacedemon. 
What a magnificent panegyric on that city ! 
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I returned to the citadel, stopping to survey the 
ruins which [ met with on my way. As Misitra 
has probably been built with materials from the 
ruins of Sparta, this has undoubtedly contributed 
much to the destruction of the edifices of the latter 
city. I found my companion exactly where I left 
him : he had sat down, and fallen asleep; having 
just awoke, he was smoking his pipe, after which he 
went to sleep again. The horses were peacefully 
grazing in the palace of King Menelaus ; but * He- 
Jen had not left her distaff laden with wool of a 
purple colour, to give them pure coin in a maguifi- 
cent manger.”* ‘I'hus, though a traveller, | am not 
the son of Ulysses; but yet, like Telemachus, | 
prefer my native rocks to the most enchanting fo 
Teign regi ons. 

It was noon, and the sun darted his rays pei- 
pendicularly on our heads. We retired to the 
shade in a corner of the theatre, and ate with a 
good appetite some bicad and dhicd figs, which we 

iad brought from Misitra: Joseph had taken care 
of a)l the rest of our provisions. The janissary was 
delighted ; he thought himself once mote at liberty, 
and was prepating to start, but soon perceived to 
his no small mortification that he was mistaken. 
1 began to write down my observations, and to take 
a view of the different places: this occupied me 
two full hours, after which [ determined to examine 
the monuments to the west of the citadel. f knew 
that in this quarter the tomb of Leonidas must be 
situated. We wandered from ruin to ruin, the 
janissary following me, and leading the horses by 
the bridle. We were the only living human beings 
among such numbers of illustrious dead : both of 

* Odyss 
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us were barbarians, strangers to each other, as well 
as to Greece; sprung from the forests of Gaul and 
the rocks of Caucasus, we had met at the extremity 
of the Peloponnese, the one to pass over, the other 
to live upon, tombs which were not those of our 
forefathers. 

In vain I examined the smallest stones to discover 
the spot where the ashes of Leonidas were depo- 
sited, For a moment I had hopes of succeeding. 
Near the edifice, resembling a tower, which I have 
described as standing to the west of the citadel, | 
found fragments of sculpture, which I took to be 
those of a lion. We are informed by Herodotus, 
that there was a lion of stone on the tomb of Leo- 
nidas ; a circumstance which is not recorded by 
Pausanias. J continued my researches with in- 
creused ardour, but all my efforts proved fruitless.” 
I know not whether this was the spot where the 
Abbé Fourmont discovered three curious monu- 
ments, One of them was a cippus, on which was 
engraven the name of Jerusalem; perhaps a memo- 
rial of that alliance between the Jews and the Lace- 
demonians which is mentioned in the Maccabees. 
The two others were the sepulchral inscription of 


+ On ths subject my memory decetved me The lion spoken 
of by Herodotus wa» at Thermopyic It 15 not even related by 
that historian that the bone~ ot Leoumdas were carried to his 
native land; he asserts, on the contraty, that Xeracs caused 
the body of the hero to be cracthed. consequently the hagment> 
at the lion which J saw at Sparta cannot math the tomb of Leo- 


nidas. It may be say ‘that I had not an Herodotus in my 
hand on the rains of on: I carned with me from home 
nothing but Racine, Tasso, Virgu, and Homer, the latter inter- 
Jeaved tor the pu: of writing notes. It cannot, therelare, 


appear surprising that, bemg obliged to draw upon the resources 
of my memory, I may have been wrong in regard to the place, 
without, however. being mistaken respectng the fact. Two neat 
epigiams on this stone lion, at Thermop; le, may be seen in the 
Anthology. 
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Lysander and Agesilaus. | shall obseiv< that to 
my countrymen Europe 15 indebted for the fist 
satisfactory accounts of the ruins of Sputa md 
Athens ~ Deshayes, who was sent to Jerusalem 
by Lous XH. passed through Athens about the 
year 1629. we possess his travels, with which 
Chandler was not acquamted. Jn 1672, Fath 
Babin, a Jesuit, published his relation of the Pre- 
sent Stutc of the City of Athens This relition wis 
edited by Spon, before thit honest and meenious 
traveller had commenced his tours with Wheelcr. 
The Abbe Fourmont and Leror wore the fet who 
thiew a steady hght upen Licoma, though it 1» true 
that Vernon had visited Spuita before them but 
nothme of his was published except a singtc etter, 
mm which he meiely mentions that he hal seen 
Lacedemon, without entering mto any detuls — \s 
for me, I hnow not whether my researches wall be 
tranmittcd to postenty, but, at least, 1 have yorned 
my nine to that of Sparta, which can alonc 1escue 
it from oblivion. I have fixed the site of that ccle- 
brated city; I have, if f may so eapiess myself, 1¢- 
discovered all these unmortal ruins, An homble 
fisherman, m consequence of shipwicch, ot rather 
by accident, often determines the position of racks 
which had escaped the observation of the most 
shilful pilot. 

There were at Sparta a great uumb1 of altars 
and statues dedicated to Sleep, to Diath, to Beauty 


4 On the subject of Athens w have certainly th two letters 
from the collection of Vertin Crusia written in 1 *1 bat not 
only fo they contain scarcely any information bat they wire 
written by Grethe natne of the Moret und consequently art 
not the frut of the researches ot modern frasclice Spon hike 
‘Wise mentions the manuscript in the Barberim Library at Rome 
which ts dated two hunIrel ycare antunor te his travcls and in 
which he found some drawings of Athens 
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(Venus Morpho), divinities of all mankind; and tu 
Fear armed, probably that with which the Lacede- 
monians inspired their enemies. Not a vestige of 
these is now left, but J perceived upon a kind of 
socle these four letters AAXM. Could they have 
formed part of the word TEAAZMA? Could this 
have been the pedestal of the statue of Laughter, 
which Lycurgus erected among the grave descend- 
ants of Hercules? The altar of Laughter, existing 
alone in the midst of entombed Sparta, would fur- 
nish a fair subject of triumph for the philosophy of 
Democritus. 

Night drew on apace, when [ reluctantly quitted 
these renowned ruins, the shade of Lycurgus, the 
recollection of ‘hermopylz, and all the fictions of 
fable and history. ‘Ihe sun sank behind the Tay~ 
getus, so that | had beheld him commence and finish 
his course on the ruins of Lacedemon, It was 
three thousand five hundred and forty-three years 
since he first rose and set over this infant city. I 
departed with v mind absorbed by the objects which 
1 had just seen, and indulging in endless reflec- 
tions, Such days enable a man to endure many 
misfortunes with patience, and, above all, render him 
indifferent to many spectacles, 

We pursued the course of the Eurotas for an 
hour and a half, through the open country, and 
then fell into the road to Tripolizza. Joseph and 
the guide had encamped on the other side of the 
river, near the bridge, and had made a fire of reeds, 
in spite of Apollo, who was consoled by the sighing 
of these reeds for the loss of Daphne. Joseph was 
abundantly provided with necessaries : he had salt, 
oil, water-melons, bread, and meat. He dressed a 
leg of mutton like the companion of Achilles, and 
served it up on the corner of a large stone, with 
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wine from the vineyard of Ulysses, and the write: of 
the Eurotas. I made an excellent supper, having 
Just that requisite which Dionysms wanted to relish 
the black broth of Lacedamon. 

After supper, Joseph brought me my saddle, 
which usually served me for a pillow: | wiapped 
myself im my cloah, and fay down under a laurel on 
the bank of the Emotas ‘Ihe mght was so pue 
and so serene, and the Vithy Wav shed such 1 
light, reflected by the current of the rivet, that vou 
imght see to read by it J fell asleep, with my eves 
fixed on the heavens, having the beautitul constel- 
Jauon of Leda’s swan exacth over inv heid = | 
still recollect the pleastue which | formerly vcccived 
fiom thas reposmg im the woods af \mener, and 
especially from awahing in the middle of the mght 
Thstened to the whistling of the wind through the 
wilderness, the braymg of the does and stags, the 
roar of a distant cataract, while the embers of ny 
half-extinguished fire glowed bene ith the foliage of 
the trecs [ loved even to hear the voice of the 
Iroquon, when he shouted m the recesses of his 
forests, and «hen, in the bulhant stu-hght, amd 
the silence of nature, he seemed to be proclaming 
his unbounded hiberty All this. may afford delight 
at twenty, because then life suffices, in a manuer, 
for itscHf, and there are in early youth a certam rest- 
lessness and inquictnde, which incessintly encon- 
rage the creation of chimeras — pst sehr soma 
Jingunt ; but in miturer wg? the mend contracts ¢ 
tehsh for more solid pursmts, and loves, in parti- 
cular, to dwell on the illustrious c\amples :ecorded 
m history Gladly would 1 agam make my couch 
on the banks of the Eurotas, or the Jordan, it the 
herore shades of the three hundicd Spartans, or the 
twelve sons of Jacob, were to visit mv slumber, 

es 
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but 1 would not go agam to explore a virgin soil, 
which the ploughshaie has never lacerated = Gave 
me now ancient deserts, where I can conjme up at 
pleasuie the walls of Babylou, o the legions of 
Pharsaha — grandus ossa; plains whose furows 
convey mstruction, and where, mortal as I am, 7 
trace the blood, the tears, the sweat of human kind. 

Joseph awoke me, according to my dnectrons, 
at thice im the morning of the 19th We saddled 
our hoises and set off J turned my head toward 
Sparta, and cast a farewell looh on the Eurotas 1 
was unable to chech that sensation of melancholy, 
which will imtrude itsclf when we are survey.ng a 
grand ruin, ind leatmg places wh ch se shal! n sr 
mote behold ¥ 

The road leading from Lacoma into the countiv 
of Argos was, mm ancient times, as at the present 
day, onc of the wildest and most sugged in Oreece 
Tor some time we pursued the wav to Tupolizza 5 
then, tuimng to the east, we descended into the de- 
files of the mountains We proceeded at a rapid 
vate in the ravines, and under trees which oblgcd 
us to le down upon our horses’ nechs. Fiom ont 
of the bianches of these trces I 1eceived +o sioleat 
a blow on the head, that 1 was thrown seusless to 
the distance of ten paces. As my horse , Wloped 
on, my fellow traycllers, who happened to be before 
me, did not immediately perceive my accident; 
theit cies, when they turned bach to me, roused me 
fiom mv swoon. 

At fou: in the morning, we reached the sumant of 
a@ mountain, where we allowed our horses a little 
rest, The cold became so mtense that we wee 
obhged to hindle a fire of heath. I cannot assign 
a name to this place, of little note zn antiquity; but 
it must be situated near the somces of the Lenus, 
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in the chain of Mount Lva, and not fa: from Piasie, 
on the gulf of Argos. 

At noon we atrived at a considerable sillaze, 
named St Paul, very nea the sea, The only tome 
of conveisation among its mbhabitants was a tragic 
event, of the particulars of which they were anxious 
to inform us 

A aul of this village, having lost her father and 
wother, and being the msticss of 1 small fortune, 
was scntby her ielations to Constantinople At the 
age of eighteen she returned to her native silage. 
he could speak the Turkish, French, aid [talan 
language,, and when any foreigners passed through 
St. Paul, she received them with a politcacss which 
exuted suspicions of her vutue The principal 
peasants had a meeting, m which, efter discussing 
among themselves the conduct of the orphan, they 
resolved to get 11d of a female whom they decmed a 
disgrace to the village. They fust raised the sum 
fixed by the Turkish law for the mmder of a 
Chnistian woman ; they then bioke by night into the 
house of the devoted victim, whom they butchered 5 
and a mau, who was m waiting for the ncws of the 
execution, hastened to the pacha with the pice of 
blood = What caused such an extraordin ny sensa~ 
tion among all these Greeks of St Paul was not the 
atrouty of che deed, but the greediness of the pacha 
of the Monea. He too regarded the ston wb a very 
simple matter, and admitted that he had becn paid 
the sum 1equned for an ordinary murder: but ob- 
served that the beauty, the south, the accomplish- 
ments, of the orphan, gave him a just claim to a 
farther mdemmty. He therefore dispatched two 
janissaries the very same day to demand an addi- 
tional contribution, 

The village of St. Paul is an agreeable place, It 
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1s supplied with water by fountains, shaded with 
wild pines, penus siftesivis We here found one of 
those Italian doctors who ate dispersed all over the 
Moret (had him to bleed me — | tasted some ey- 
cellent nilh in a very clean house, very much re- 
sembh 13 a Swiss cottage. A young natne of the 
Moree scated [imself opposite to me. he looked 
hhe Meleager, both m person and im dress 'The 
Grech pesants aic not ittned hhe the Levantine 
Greeks who are to be seen in France = They wear a 
tunic, which reaches to then knees, and 1s fastened 
by a gudic, ther wide drawers are covered by the 
shirts of this tunic, and they cross upon then bare 
legs the strings which tie thas sandals = Wath the 
exception of the coveung for the hcad, they ue ab- 
solutely the ancient Greeks without cloak 

My new companion, seatcd, as } have said, oppo- 
site to me, witched all ms motions with extreme 
curiosity [3c kept his eycs fixed on me without ut- 
tenng a word , and even bent fornard to lock mto 
the earthen vessel out of which f was eating my 
nulk Tose, and he rose too, I sat down agun, 
and he did the same 1] prescnted him with a cigar, 
he was dehghted, and mide signs for ine to smoht 
with him On my departure he ran after me for halt 
an how, without ever speaking, and without my 
bemg able to discover whit he wanted I give him 
monet, but he thew it awa, the yamssary would 
have disven him back, on which he prepared to fight 
the yansary ] was affected, ] Anew not why, pu- 
haps fiom obseiying that J, a cvihved barbarian, wis 
«object of curiosity to a barbarized Grech * 


* The Ge 1 ct th e mom tars pt tend to beth genun 
docerfat ith Tu tumonians ‘They assert that th Vat 
rottes are but an rblag fu 1g) bandit ard thy at 
perfectly, right 
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Hasing procured fresh hoises, we left St. Paul at 
two in the afternoon, and puisued the 10ad towards 
the ancient Cynuia. About fom, our guide called 
out that we were going to be attached: we, indeed, 
perceived on the mountaim a few armed men, who, 
after loohing at us for some time, suffered us to pass 
unmolested. We entered among the Partheman 
hulls, and descended to the bank of a river, whose 
channel conducted us to the sea, We descied the 
citadel of Argos, Nauph opposite to us, and the 
mountains of Connth towards Myceue. Trom the 
spot which we had now reached, at was still thee 
hows’ yourney to Argos we had to turn the ev- 
tiemity of the gulf, and cross the marsh of Lerne, 
which extended fiom the place where we stood to 
the city. We passed the gardcu of an aga, whae 
Tiemahed Lombardy poplais, intermiscd with cy- 
piess, orange, lemon, and mauy other tices which 
1 had not yet cen m Greece. The guide soon 
afterwaids unssed the wav, and led us along narrow 
causeways, which formed the separation between 
small ponds and mundated 1ce-fidlds In this em- 
batassing situation night overtook y+ at every step 
we were obliged to kap wide ditches, with our 
hotses intimidated by the darkness, the cioaking of 
a host of frogs, and the violet-coloued flamcs that 
danced along the mash, Our guides horse fell ; 
and, as we maached in a row, we tumbled onc over 
another inte a ditch. We all cued out together, so 
that none of us knew whit the others said The 
wate: was decp enough for the horses te 2w1im and 
be diowned with thet iideis my puncture began 
to bleed afresh, and my head was very painful, At 
Jength we muaculously scrambled out of this slough, 
but found it impossible to proceed to Argos. We 
percened, between the 1eeds, a glimmeiing light: 
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we made up towards it, perishing with cold, covered 
with mud, leading our horses by the bridle, and 
running the risk of plunging, at every step, into some 
fresh quagmire. 

The light guided us to a farm-house, situated in 
the midst of the marsh, in the vicinity ofthe village 
of Lerne. 1t was just harvest-time, and we found 
the reapers lying on the ground. They started up 
at our approach, and fied hke deer. We convinced 
them that they had nothing to fear, and passed 
the rest of the night with them on a heap of 
sheep's dung, which was less filthy and less damp 
than any other situation that we could find. 1 
should have had a right to quarrel with Hercules, 
who has not completely destroyed the Lernzan 
hydra; for, in this unwholesome place, | caught 
a fever, which never entirely left me till after my 
arrival in Egypt. 

On the 20th, at day-break, I was at Argos. The 
village which has succeeded that celebrated city 
is neater and more lively than most of the vil- 
lages of the Morea. Its situation is very beautiful, 
at the extremity of the Gulf of Naupli or Argos, 
a league and a half from the sea: on one side 
it has the mountains of Cynuiia and Arcadia, 
and on the other the heights of Troezene aud Epi- 
daurus. 

But, whether my imagination was oppressed by 
the recollection of the misfortunes aud the excesses 
of the Pelopides, or I was struck by the real truth, 
the country appeared to me cultivated and desolate, 
the mountains naked and dresry—a kind of nature 
fertile in great crimes and in great virtues. I went 
to survey what are called the remains of Agamem- 
non’s Palace, the ruins of a theatre and of a Roman 
aqueduct ; I ascended to the citadel, solicitous to 
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see every stone that could possibly have been touched 
by the hand of the hing of kings. What can boast 
of enjoying any glory beside those families, sung by 
Homer, -Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Ra- 
cine? But when you see, on the spot where they 
flourished, how very little 1emains of those fami- 
lies, you are inarvellously astonished. 

It 1s 8 considerable time since the 1uins of Argos 
ceased to correspond with the greatness of its name. 
Ju 1756, Chandler found them absolutely in the 
same state ay they were seen by me: the Abbé 
Foumont in 1746, and Pellegiin in 1719, were not 
mote fortunate. The Venetians, in paticula, have 
contributed to the demolition uf the wonuments of 
this city, by using their materials im the constiuc- 
tion of the castle of Palamis, In the time of Pausa- 
nias there was at Aigos a statue of Jupiter, remarh~ 
able for having three eyes, and still more remark- 
able on anothe: account: it was biought fiom ‘l'roy 
by Sthenelus, and was said to be the very statue at 
the root of which Piam was put to death in his pa- 
lace by the son of Achilles: 


Ingins ara tut, ja\taque vetcirima laura , 
Incumoony are, atque umbra cumplexa P>n 





But Argos, which doubtless exulted im the pos- 
session of the Penates that betiayed the house of 
Priam, Argos itself soon exhibited a striking ex- 
ample of the vicissitudes of fortune. So early as the 
reign of Julian the apostate, its glories were eclipsed 
to such a decree, that, on account of its poverty, it 
could not contribute to the re-establishment of the 
Isthmian games. Julian pleaded its cause against 
the Corinthians ; his speech, on that occasion, is 
still extant in his woks. (Ep. XXV.) It is one of 
the most extiaordinary documents in the history of 
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things and of mankind. Finally, Argos, the country 
of the hing of kings, having become in the middle 
ages the inheritance of a Venetian widow, was sold 
by her to the republic of Venice, for five hundred 
ducats and an annuity of two bundred. Coronelli 
records the bargain. Omnia vanitas! 

T was received at Argos by Avramiotti, the 
Italian physician, whom M. Poucqueville saw at 
Naupli, and on whose grand-daughter he per- 
formed an operation for hydrocephalus, M. Av- 
1amiotti shewed me a map of the Peloponnese, in 
which he and M. Fauve) had begun to write the 
ancient names by the side of the modern ones: it 
will be a valuable performance, which could not 
be executed but by persons resident for a number 
of years on the spot. M. Avramiotti had amassed 
a fortune, and began to sigh after his native land, 
Theie are two things which grow stronger in the 
heart of man, in proportion as he advances in 
years—the love of country and religion. Let them 
be ever so much forgotten in youth, they sooner or 
later present themselves to us arrayed in all their 
chaims, and excite in the recesses of our hearts an 
attachment justly due to their beauty. 

We conversed, therefore, about France and Staly, 
for the same reason that the Argive soldier who 
accompanied /Eneas iecollected Argos when ex- 
piring in Italy, Agamemnon was scarcely mentioned 
by us, though ] was to see his tomb the following 
day. We talked upon the terrace of the house 
which overlooks the Gulf of Argos: perhaps that 
very terrace from which a poor woman hurled the 
tile that terminated the glory and the adventures of 
Pyrrbus. M. Avramiotti pointed out to me a pro- 
montory on the other side of the Gulf, and said: 
“ It was there that Clytamnestra stationed the slave 
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who was to give the signal for the return of the 
Grecian fleet. But,” added he, “ you have just 
come from Venice; I thmk the best thing I could 
do would be to return thither.” 

I left this exile in Greece the following moimng 
at day-breah, and, with fresh hoises and a fresh 
guide, tooh the road to Cornmth. I really thmh 
that M, As:annott: was not sorry to get 11d of me. 
though he 1eceised me with great politeness, it 
was easy to perceive that my visit was not perfectly 
agreeable. 

After nding half an hour we crossed the Inachus, 
the father of Io, so celebrated for Juno’s Jealousy. 
Jn ancient times, the travellcr, on leaving Argos, 
came to the gate Lucma and the alta: of the Sun, 
before he reached the vet. Half a league on the 
othe: side of it stood the temple of the Mysian 
Ceres, and beyond that the tomb of Thyeste and 
the heroic monument of Perseus. We stopped 
neatly on the emmence where these latter monu- 
ments existed at the penod when Pansamias tra 
yelled. We were going to leave the plain of Argos, 
on which we have an excellent memoir by M. 
Barbie du Bocage, and to enter among the moun- 
tains of Connth, when we saw Nauph behind us. 
The place which we had reached 1s called Carvathi 5 
and here you must tern out of the road to the nght 
to look for the rums of Mycene. Chandler missed 
them on his return from Aigos, but they are well 
known fiom the researches made there by Lord 
Elgm, in his tour of Greece. M. Pauvel has de- 
scribed them in Ins Memoirs, and M. de Choiseul 
Gouffier possesses drawings of them: they had been 
previously spoken of by the Abb¢ Fourmont, and 
seen by Dumonceaux, We had to cross a heath: 
@ narrow path conducted us to these remains, which 
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are uearly in the same state as in the time of Pau- 
sanias; for it is more than two thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty years since Mycene: was destroyed. 
The Argives razed it to the ground, jealous of the 
glory which it had acquired by sending forty war- 
riors to die with the Spartans at Thermopyle. 

We first examined the tomb to which has been 
assigned the appellation of the tomb of .\gamem- 
aon. It is a subterraneous edifice, of a circular 
form, which receives light by a dome, and has no- 
thing remarkable except the simplicity of its archi- 
tecture. You enter by a trench, which leads to the 
door uf the tomb: this door was adored with 
pilasters of a very common species of bluish marble, 
Frneared from the neighbouing mountains. It was 

ord Elgin who caused this monument to be opened, 
and the earth with which the interior was filled to 
be cleared away. A smail elliptical door conducts 
from the principal apartment to another of less di- 
mensions. After an attentive inspection, [ am of 
opinion that the latter is merely an excavation 
made by the workmen beyond the tomb, for f could 
not perceive that it had any walls. The use of the 
little door would still remain to be accounted for ; 
it was perhaps simply another entrance to the se- 
pulchre, Has this building been always buried 
under the earth, like the rotunda of the Catacombs 
at Alexandria? Was it, ou the contrary, erected 
upon the surface of the ground, like the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella at Rome? Had it any exterior de- 
corations, and of what order were they? These are 
questions which yet remain to be resolved. No- 
thing has been found in the tomb, and we are not 
even certain that it is the sepulchre of Agamemnon, 
mentioned by Pausanias.> 


* The Lacedzemonians also boasted that they possessed the 
ashes of Agamemnon, 
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On leaving this monument, I crossed a sterile 
valley, and on the side of the oppoate Ini! I be- 
held the rums of Mycenz. [ particularly wimred 
one of the gates of the city, composed of gigantic 
masses of stone, !aid upon the solid 1:ock of the lull, 
with which they seem to form but one whole. 
Two colossal lions on each side of this ite ere its 
only ornament They are represented im icheso, 
standing, and face to face, hike the hons which sup- 
poited the arms of our ancient chevahers , but they 
have lost their heads 1 never saw, even m Hevpt 
itself, a more imposing specimen of arciutectre, 
and the desert in which it stands adds to ity solem- 
mity —{t helongs to that species of buildings which 
Strabo and Pausanmty ascuhe to the Cyclops, and 
traces of which hue been discovered in Italy. 
M Petit Radel maintains that this kid of uchi- 
tecture preceded the invention of the orders st in- 
disputably belongs to the herore ages. Tor the 
rest, rt was a shepherd-boy, stark naked, who 
shewed me im this solitude the tomb of Agunem- 
non and the rums of Mycene 

At the foot of the door that J have spokcn of 1s 
a fountain, which shall be, 1f you pleasc, the same 
that Petseus found under a mushioom, and which 
gave name to Mycene, for myces 1 the Gicek 
term foi a mushroom, or the hilt of a sword this 
story 1s told by Pausantas. On returmng towards 
the road to Cornmth, I heard the ground undu my 
horse’s feet sound hollow f ahghted, and disco- 
vered the sault of another tomb 

Pausanias rechony up five tombs at Micenz. 
the tomb of Atreus, that of Agamemnon, that of 
Eutymedon, that of Teledamus and Pelops, and 
that of Electra. He adds, that Clytamnestra and 
AZgisthus were interred without the walls might 
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at not then be their tomb that I discovered ? I have 
described the spot to VW. Tauvel, who will examine 
it in his first excursion to Argos How singular 
the destmy that brings me fiom Pans to fix the 
site of the 1ums of Spit, and to discover the ashes 
of Clytemnestra ! 

Leaving Nemeea on om left, we pursued our 
toute We reached Corinth in good time, having 
crossed a hind of plam, mtersected by streams of 
water, and broken by detached hulls, resembling the 
Acro-Counthus, with which they blend. The lat- 
ter we perceived long before we airived at it, he 
an irregular mass of reddish granite, with a winding 
hine of wall upon its summit All the travellers in 
Gieece have described Connth Spon and Wheeler 
explored the citadel, where they discovered the last 
fountain of Pirene; but Chandler did not ascend to 
Acro Counth, and M. Fauve informed us, that 
the Turhs will not now permit auy person to see it 
In fact, I could not obtam leave to walh round 
about it, notwithstanding the applications of my 
yanissary to that effect Foi the rest, Pausanias 
in his Cormth, and Plutarch in his life of Aratus, 
have given a complete description of the monuments 
and localities of Acro-Corimth 

We alighted at a tolerably neat kan, situated in 
the centre of the village, and not far from the 
bazar. The janissary was dispatched for provisions; 
Joseph cooked the dinner, and, while they were 
thus engaged, I tooh a stroll in the environs of the 
place. 
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CorintH stands at the fuot of mountains, in a 
plain which extends to the sea of Cussa, now the 
Gulf of Lepanto, the only modern name in Greece 
that vies in beauty with the ancient appellations, 
In cleat weather, you discern, beyond this sea, the 
top of Hehcon and Patuassus; but from the town 
itself the Sarome sea is not visible. To obtama 
view of it, you must ascend to Acio-Conmth, when 
you not only overlook that sea, but the eye embiaces 
even the citadel of Athens and Cape Colonna, 
“It is,” says Spon, “ one of the most delicious 
views im the world.” 1 can easily heheve him, for 
even from the foot of Acro-Conuth the prospect is 
enchanting. The houses of the village, which are 
large, and kept in good 1epan, are scattered in 
groups over the plam, embosomed in mulberry, 
orange, and cypress trees. The vines, which con- 
stitute the riches of this district, give a fiesh and 
fertile appearance to the country ; they donot chmb 
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in festoons upon trees, as in Italy, nor are they kept 
low, as in the vicinity of Paris. Each root forms a 
detached verdant bush, round which the grapes hang, 
in autunm, like crystals. The summits of Parnas- 
sus and Helicon, the Gulf of Lepanto, which re- 
sembles a magnificent canal, Mount Oncius covered 
with myrtles, form the horizon of the picture to the 
noith and east; while the Acro-Corinthus, aud the 
mountains of Argolis and Sicyon, rise to the south 
and west. As to the mouuments of Coriuth, there 
is not one of them in existence. M. Foucherot has 
discovered among their ruins but two Corinthian 
capitals, the sole memorial of the order invented in 
that city. 

Corinth, razed to the ground by Mummmius, re- 
built Ly Julius Czsar and by Adrian, a second time 
destroyed by Alaric, again rebuilt by the Venetians, 
was sached for the third and last time by Mahomet 
If. Strabo saw it soon after its re-establishment, 
during the reign of Augustus. Pausanias admired 
it in Adrian’s time: and, to judge from the monu- 
meuts which he has described, it must have been at 
that period a magnificent city. Jt would be interest- 
ing to know in what condition it was in 1173, when 
it was visited by Benjamin of Tudela; but this 
Spanish Jew gravely relates that he arrived at 
Patras, “the city of Antipater, one of the four 
Grecian kings, who divided among themselves the 
empire of Alexander.” He thence proceeded to 
Lepauto and to Corinth ; in the Jatter he found three 
hundred Jews, under the superintendence of the 
venerable rabbis, Leo, Jacob, and Hezekiah; and 
this was all that Benjamin concerned himself about. 

Modern travellers have made us better acquainted 
with what remains of Corinth after so many calami- 
ties. Spon and Wheeler here discovered the ruins 
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of a temple of the highest antiquity: these ruins 
consisted of eleven fluted columns without bases, 
and of the Doric order. Spon asserts, that these 
columns were not in height above four diameters 
more than the diameter of the foot of the column; 
by which TF suppose he means that their height was 
equal to five diameters, Chandler says, that they 
were only half as high as they ought to have been, 
according to the correct proportions of their order. 
Spon 1s evidently mistaken, since he takes the 
diameter of the foot of the colunm instead of the 
diameter of the middle for the stanthad of the 
order. This monument, a drawing of which is given 
by Leroi, was worthy of being noticed here, because 
it proves either that the early Dorie had not the 
proportions since assigned to it ‘by Pliny and Vitru- 
vius, or that the Tuscan order, to which this temple 
hears a close resemblance, did not originate in Italy. 
Spon thought that he recognised in this monument 
the temple of Diana of Ephesus, mentioned by Pau- 
sanias; and Chandler took it to be the Sisypheus of 
Strabo. IT know not whether these columns still 
exist; | did not see them, but I have some confused 
recollection of hearing that they were thrown down, 
and that the last fragments of them were carried 
away by the English * 

A mauitime people, a king who was a philosopher 
and who became a tyrant, a Roman barbarian who 
fancied that the statues of Pravitcles nught be re- 
placed like soldiers’ helmets; all these recollections 
iender Corinth not very interesting: but, to make 
some amends, you have Jason, Medea, the fountain 
of Pirene, Pegasus, the Isthmian games, instituted 
by Theseus and sung by Pindar; that is to say, 


* Thee columns were ot still aie near the harbour of Scha- 
nus, and { mused them by not going down to the sea 
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fable and poetiy, as usual. I shall say nothing of 
Dionysius and of Timoleon, one of whom was so 
cowardly as not to die, the other so unfortunate as 
to lve. If I were to ascend a throne, 1 would not 
relinquish 1t but with my hfe and never shal! I be 
virtuous enough to kill my bother: Icare not 
therefore about these two men; but I love that 
hoy, who, duning the siege of Cornth, melted 
Mummuus himself into tcars, by reciting these verses 
of Homer 


‘Tors waxapes Aavaos xui Terpaxis o: Tor bAOvTO: 
Tpom ev eupern xapor Arpecdyar peparres 

"Ds bn eyery odeAow Baveew xa xeTpov exioweW 
Hyari 7 ore yor wAeiorot xadrnpen Bovpe 
‘Tpwes emeppopay reps FinAciuv Gavorre 

Tro x ehaxor Krepeaw Kal per KACO NYOY Axaio. 
Nouv de pe Aer-ya? eo Gaverer capa Greer 


“ O, thrice aud four times blest the Giechs who 
perished before the vast walls of Ihon supporting 
the cause of the Atudes! Would to the gods 
that I had met my fate when the Trojan javelins 
showered upon me while defending the body of 
Achilles! Then should I have received the accus- 
tomed honome of the funeral pile, and the Greeks 
would have preserved my ame! Now fate de- 
crees that my hfe should end m an obscure and in- 
glonous death '” 

Here 1s truth, nature, and pathos! here we find a 
gieat reverse of fortune, the power of geums, and 
the feelings of man! 

Vases are still made at Connth, but not such as 
Cxe1o so eanestly entreated hiv fiend Atticus to 
send him. It seems, for the rest, as if the Connthi- 
aus had lost the partiality which they had for 
strangers, While I was examming a warble in a 
vineyard, Y was saluted with a shower of stones; 
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the descendants of Lais are probably desirous of 
keeping up the credit of the ancient proverb. 

When the Cesars rebuilt the walle of Corinth, 
and the temples of the gods rose from their ruins 
more magnificent than ever, there was an obscure 
architect, who was rearing, in silence, an edifice 
which remains standing amid the ruins of Greece. 
This architect was a foreigner, who gives thi 
count of himself: —“ Thrice was I beaten with 
rods ; once was | stoned; thrice | suffered ship 
wreck. In journeying often, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, 10 perily by mine own country- 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the cit 
in petils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, im 
penis among false brethren, in weariness and pain- 
fulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” "This man, 
unknown to the great, despised by the multitude, 
rejected as “ the offscouring of the world,” at 
first associated with himself only two couipanions, 
Crispus and Cuius, with the family of Stephanus. 
These were the humble architects of an indestructi- 
bie temple, and the first believers at Corinth. “The 
traveller surveys the site of this celebrated ci 
discovers not a vestige of the altars of pi 
but he perceives some Christian chapels rising trom 
among the cottages of the Greeks. The apostle 
might still from his celestial abude give the suluta- 
tion of peace to his children, and address them in 
the words, “ Paul to the church of God, which is at 
Corinth.” 

Tt was near eight in the morning of the 2Ist, 
when we set out from Corinth, after a good night’s 
test. Two roads lead trom Corinth to Megara: the 
one takes you over Mount Gerania, now Paleo 
Vouni, (the old Mountain); the other along the 
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Sarome sea and the Sciromian rochs. The latter ts 
the most interesting; 1t was the only one known to 
ancient travellers, for they make no mention of the 
fist; but the Turks will not now allow you to fol- 
low it. Thes have established a military post at 
the foot of Mount Oneius, neatly in the ouddle of 
the isthmus, so as to command both seas this Is 
the boundary of the province of the More:, and you 
ue not pernntted to pass the main guard without 
ptoducing an express order fiom the pacha 
Having tnercfore no chore, but hemg obliged to 
tae the forme: road, 1 was under the necessity of 
giving up the suis of the temple of the Isthmian 
Neptunc, which Chandler could vot find, which 
were scon by Pococke, Spon, and Wheeler, and 
sluch still exis, dws mformed by Vi. Pauvel, 
I» the same reason F did not explore the «aces of 
the attempts made at different times to cut across 
the isthmus he canal begun at Port Schoenus 15, 
cording to Mo Fouchenot, fiom thirty to forty 
tect deep, and sixty wide = Such an undertaking 
richt, it the preseut dav. be executed with ease, 
rn» seins of gunpowder, the distance fiom sea tc 
~e bun. no more chin five miles, measurmng the 
napowest p tot tic icch of lind by which they 
4 ¢ separated 
A wall, ois niles in length, frequenth demoltshed 
aa built up agam, obstructed the access to the 
stamus, ua place acnommate 1 Hexamillta 1 
wat thrs spot that we began to ascead \lounr 
Ocas 1 fiequently stopped my horse amidst 
> cs, lautels, ind myitle, te look behind me 
‘Ser owtull did f contemplat. tle two seas, especi- 
'y that which sticteneu to the west, and seemed 
to tempt me with the recollection of France That 
e+, how placid’ the dist ince how sual! [1 2 few 
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days I might be again in the arms of my friends }— 
[ surveyed the Peloponnese, Corinth, the isthnny, 
the place where those once famous games were cele- 
brated, What a desert! what silence! Unfortu- 
nate country! unhappy Greeks! Shall France on 
day be stripped in like mauner of her glory?) Shall 
she, in the course of axes, be thus laid waste and 
tratnpled under foot ? d 

This image of my country, which all at once 
aingled itself with the scenes presented to my view, 
affected me much; and} could not think without 
pain of the space that ! had yet to Gaverse befow 

should visit my Penates, 

We entered the defiles of Mount Ouncius, alter- 
nately losing and recovering the view of the Suronic 
sea and Corinth. From the most elevated part of 
the mountain, which has assumed the name of 
Macripytasi, we descended to the dervene, that is to 
say, the main guard. [ cannot tell if this spot be 
the site of the ancient Crommyan ; but this | know 
that the people whom | found there were not more 
humane than Pytiocamptes.*  { shewed the order 
given ine by the pacha: the commandant invited 
we to smoke a pipe and drink coffee in his batrach. 
He was a fat man, the picture of apathy and un- 
concern, who could not stir upon his mat without 
sighing, as if the slightest motion put hit in pain. 
He examined my arms, and shewed me his, especi- 
ally a Jong carbine, whieh, he said, would carry 
very far, ‘The guards perceived a peasant, who was 
scrambling up the mountain, out of the road; they 
called to him to come down, but he could not hear 
them. ‘The connnandant then rose with difficulty, 

















+ The bender of panes, a robber killed by Theseus. 
n2 
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took deliberate aim at the peasant, between the fir- 
trees, and fired. After this exploit, the Turk re- 
turned, and seated himself on his mat with as much 
calmness aud composure as ever. The peasant de- 
scended to the guard, to all appearance wounded, 
for he wept and shewed his blood; on which fifty 
strokes of the bastinado were administered to cure 
him. 

] rose abruptly, and with feelings the more acute, 
as it was probably the wish to display his dexterity 
before me that induced this ruffian to fire at the 
peasant. Joseph would not translate what I said, 
and perhaps prudence was necessary on this occa- 
sion; but 1 was too indignant to listen to the 
suggestions of prudence. I called for my horse, 
and away | went, without waiting for the janissary, 
who shouted after me to no purpose. He and 
Joseph overtook me, when I had advanced a con- 
siderable way along the ridge of Mount Gerania. 
My indignation gradually subsided, from the effect 
produced by the scenery around me. It seemed as 
if, on approaching Athens, I had once more entered 
a civilized country; as if Nature herself had assumed 
a leas dreary aspect. The Morea is almost entirely 
bare of trees, though it is certainly more fertile than 
Attica. I enjoyed the ride through a wood of firs, 
hetween the trunks of which I caught a view of the 
sea. The slopes, extending from the water's edge 
to the foot of the mountain, were covered with olive 
and carob-trees, and formed one of those landscapes 
which are very rare in Greece, 

The first thing that struck me at Megara was a 
number of Albanian women, who were, indeed, in- 
ferior in beauty to Nausicaa and her companions: 
they were merrily washing linen at a spring, near 
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which were seen some shapeless remains of .in aque- 
duct. If this was the fountain of the Sithmdes 
and the aqueduct of Theagenes, Pausanias has ex 
tolled them too Inghly. The aqueducts which 1 
have seen in Greece bear no 1esemblance to the 
Roman aqueducts: they are scarcely raised at all 
above the surface of the ground, and they evinbit 
not that series of lange arches which produces sv 
fine an effect in the perspective. 

We alighted at the house of an Albanian, wher 
we found pretty good lodgngs It was not yet sin 
in the evening, and, according to my usual custom, 
T took a stroll among the rums. Mcgua, which 
yet retains its name, and the harbour af Nisaea, now 
denominated Dédeca Eck siais, the twelve churches, 
though not celebrated 1n history, formerly contamed 
some fine monuments. Greece, under the Roman 
emperors, inust have nearly resembled Italy during 
the last century ; 1t was a qhassic region, every city 
of which teemed with master-pieces At Megura 
were to be seen the twelve supeno: deitics by 
Praxiteles, a Jupiter Oly mpius began hy Theocusmos 
and Phidias, and the tombs of Alemene, [phigcma, 
and Teieus, On the tast of these the figure of the 
hoopoe was secn for the first time, whence it was 
concluded that Tereus was metamorphosed mto that 
bird, as his victims were transformed mito the swallow 
and the mghtingale As [ was mahing a poetical 
tour, £ could do no other than firmly believe, with 
Pausrmas, that the adventures of the daughter of 
Pandion began and ended at Megara. I perceived, 
moreover, from Megara, the two summits of Parnas- 
sus, and this was sufficient to :emind me of the hne+ 
of Vigil and La Fontaine . 


Quahs popules moerens Philomels, &e 
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Night or darkness, and Jupiter Couius* had 
temples at Megara, and it may be asserted, that 
those two deities still continue to reside there. You 
see here and there some fragments of walls; whe- 
ther they are part of those which Apollo erected, in 
conjunction with Alcathous, | canuot tell. The 
god, while engaged in this work, laid his lyre upon 
a stone, which has ever since emitted an harmoni- 
ous sound, when it is touched with a pebble. The 
Abbé Fourmont collected thirty insciiptions at Me- 
gara; Pococke, Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler, 
found some others, which afford nothing of interest. 
| did uot look for Euclid’s school: I should have 
been much better pleased to discover the house of 
that pious female who interred Phocion’s bones be- 
neath her hearth. After along excursion, I returaed 
to my host, where J found that | been sent for to 
visit a patient. 

The Greeks, as well gs the Turks, have a notion 
that all the Franks possess a knowledge of medi- 
cine and particular secrets. ‘T'he simplicity with 
which they apply to a stranger for relief in their 
diseases has something affecting, and reminds you 
of ancient manners: it shews a generous coufi- 
dence placed by man in man. ‘The savages of Ame- 
riea have the same practice. | conceive that, in 
this case, religion and humanity enjoin the traveller 
to comply with what is requested of him ; a look ot 
confidence and cheering words may sometimes re- 
store life to the expiring, and fill a whole family with 
joy. 

A Greek had come to fetch me to visit his 
daughter. I found the poor creature extended on 

+ The Dusty, from Kois, dust. This 1 not abrolutely cer- 


1am; but I have on my side the French translator, who, indeed, 
tollows the Latin sersion, as the learned Larcher justly vbserve~, 
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a mat upon the floor, and buried under the rag 
with which she had been covered. She raised ber 
arm with great reluctance and modesty from be 
neath these wretched tatters, and dropped it lifeless 
upon the bed-clothes. She appeared to me to have 
putrid fever: 1 directed the smull pieces of money. 
with which the Albanian females of the lower 
classes adorn their bair, to be disengaged from he 
head: the weight of her tresses afd of the metal 
concentrated the heat about the brain, [ had with 
me some camphor, as a preventive against the 
plague: I divided it with the patient, to whom 
grapes had been given to cat—a regimen of which 
f approved. Lastly, we prayed to Christox and the 
Panagia (the Virgin Mary), and | promised a 
speedy cure. This, however, | was far from e\- 
pecting. 1 have witnessed the death of so many 
that I possess too much experience in that way, 

At my departure, 1 found all the village assem- 
bled at the door. ‘Fhe wothen thronged round me, 
erying: Crasi! crasi/ wine! wine !—They wer 
anxious to shew their gratitude, by forcing me to 
drink : this threw a rather ludicrous air over my 
character of physician. But what signifies that, 
if L have added at Megara another person to the 
number of my well-wishers in the various parts of 
the world through which T have wanderel! It is 
the privilege of the traveller to leave many memo- 
tials behind him, and even sometimes to live longer 
in the hearts of strangers than in the bosoms of his 
friends. 

I returned with painful feelings to the kan. The 
image of the expiring young woman haunted me 
all night. 1 recollected that Virgil, when visiting 
Greece, like me, was stopped at Megara by the dis- 
order which terminated his life. 1 was myself tor- 
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mented with fever; a number of my countrymen, 
far more unfortunate than myself,* had passed 
through Megara a few years before; and I became 
anxious to leave a place, to which something fata! 
seemed to me to be attached. 

We did not, however, get away from our quar- 
ters till eleven in the forenoon of the next day, the 
22d of August. Our Albanian host was desirous 
of regaling me, before my departure, with one of 
those fowls without rump or tail, which Chandler 
considered as peculiar to Megara, and which were 
originally brought from Virginia, or perhaps from 
au small district of Germany. My landlord set a 
high value on these fowls, concerning which he 
knew a thousand anecdotes. I informed him, by 
my interpreter, that I had travelled in the native 
country of these birds, a country situated at a very 
great distance beyond the sea, and that there were 
in this country Greeks living in the recesses of the 
forests, among savages. It is a fact, that some 
Greeks, weary of their yoke, have settled in Flo- 
rida, where the fruits of liberty have effaced the 
remembrance of their native land. “Those who 
had tasted of this sweet fruit were unable to relin- 
quish it; but they resolved to remain among the 
Lotophagi, and forgot their country.”+ 

‘The Albanian understood not a word of what t 
said, and only replied hy inviting me to eat his 
fowl and some frutti di mare. J should have pre- 
ferred the fish called glaucus, formerly caught on 
the coast near Megara, Anaxandrides, quoted by 
Athenzus, declares that Nereus was the first who 
contrived to eat the head of this excellent fish ; Anti- 
phanes insisted that it should be boiled ; and Amphis 


+ The Garrison of Zante, + Odyes, 
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serves it up whole on a black shield to the seven 
chiefs, who “ affighted heaven with hortid oaths.” 

The delay occasioned by the good-nature of my 
host, and still more by my weariness, prevented om 
reaching Athens the same day. Leaving Megara. 
as I have said, at eleven in the forenoon, we fist 
proceeded across the plain, and then ascended 
Mount Kerato P)rgo, the Kerata of antiquity, ‘Two 
detached rochs crown its summit; and on one of 
them are seen the ruius of a towe: which gives 
name to the mountain, It is on the side of Kerato 
Pyrgo, towards Eleusis, that we niust place the 
palestra of Cercyon and the tomb of Alope. Not 
a vestige of them is left: we soon came to the 
Flowery Well at the bottom of a cultivated valley. 
I was almost as much fatigued as Ceres, when she 
sat down on the brink of this well, after seeking 
Proserpine in vain all ove: the world. We stopped 
a few moments in the valley and then pursued ow - 
route. As we advanced towards Eleusis, [ did + ot 
| chad any of the vatiegated anemones, which 

heeler observed in the fields; but then, mdeed, 
the season for them was over. 

About five in the evening, we reached a plam, 
encompassed with mountains on the north, west, 
and east. A long nanow arm of the sea washe 
this plam to the south, and forms the cord to the 
aic of the mountains. The other side of this arm 
of the sea is bordered by the shore of an elevated 
island, the eastern extremity of which approaches 
so near to one of the promentores of the continent, 
as to leave but a narrow channel between then. 
I resolved to halt at a village situated on a hull, 
which stands nea: the sea, and forms the westem 
extremity of the circular range of mountains men- 
tioned above. 


RS 
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In the jJain were to be seen the 1ums or aa ate 
duct, and many fragments of butldings, scattered 
ameng the stubble left from the recent horvest. 
We ahghted at the foot of the hnll, and walked up 
to the nearest cottage, where we found alodgu g. 

While [ was at the dom, grymg dnections about 
something o1 athe: to Joseph, a Greek came vp ind 
saluted me im Italiin. He mmefiately gave ne 
Ins history: be was ratte of Athens, and fol- 
lowed the employment of mahing pitch fom the 
pines of the Geraman Ills he was a fiend ot 
M. Fauvel’s, and certamly | shoukl see that gentle- 
mau. I was dehghted at m ctu. wi this mv, 
hoping that J should obtam now ban some m o1- 
mation respecting the runs and the pliees m the 
neighbourlood of that whae Euas, 1 we'll snew 
indeed what these places we c, but at tuck me 
that an Atheman, and an acquan tance ot Wo Pane 
vel’s, could not fail to be au excellent cceroue, J 
therefore requested lum to give me some accocut of 
the places before me, aud to mform me wuat th zs 
weie worth seeing. Lavirg bis hend apo bs 
bieast, in the mauner of the Jurhs, he made o low 
bow. “J have,” rephed he, © often heara Vi Fau- 
vel explain all that; but, ror my pet, t va but an 
ignorant man, and don’t even know whet it itis ail 
tue ornot, In the fust place, ous roche vest, 
above the promontory, the top of ana atm pure 
tectly yellow: that 1s the Telo Voun. the Lite 
Hymettus). The rland on the other side of that 
aim of the sea 1s Colou; VI. Fausel calls it Sala- 
mus, and sats that in the chautel eppor.te to vou « 
famous battle wus fought netween the fleets of the 
Greehs and Peisians. The Gniechs were stationed 
am this channel; the Peisians on the othe sde 
towards the Lion’s Port (the Pieus). The hing of 
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those Persians, whose name | have forgotten, was 
seated ona thtone placed at the pomt of that cape 
As to tne village where we are, M. Tiwvel ewes it 
the name of Eleusis; but we call it Lepsma. He 
says, that there was once a temple (the temple of 
Ceres) below this house; and 1 vou will tehe the 
trouble to walk a few steps, you may sce the spot 
where stood the mutilated ido} of that temple (the 
statue of Ceres Eleusima): but it his been taken 
away by the Englisu ” 

The Gieeh retuned to Ins work, and htt me 
with my eves fined on a deseit shore, and a sea 
where not a vessel was to be seen, but + fsinng- 
boat mooted to the rings of aiumed anole, 

All the modein travellers have weiter Dleusis , 
all the inscnptions there have been copied. Ihe 
aibbé Fournont alone took about a scoe of them. 
We have a very leamed dissertation on the temple 
of Eleusis by M de Sainte Cron, and a plan of at 
by M. oucherot. Warburton, Samte Crom, and 
the Abbe Barthelemy, have snd all that 15 worth 
saying on the sulyect of the mysteries of Ceres. 
The mutilated statue caruied away by twa Enshsh 
travellers 15 taken by Chandler for the statuc of 
Proserpiue, ond by Spon for that of Ceres kc 
cording to Pocucke, this colossal bust measures five 
feet and a half across the shoulders, and the bashet 
which crowns it is mote than two fect height. 
Spon asserts, that this statue was in all probably 
the work of Prixitcles; but [ hnow not what 
foundation he had for this opimion. Pausamas, out 
of respect for the mysteries, has not descithed the 
statue of Ceres, and Strabo 1s hhewise silent on the 
subject. Pliny, to be sure, informs us that Praxi- 
teles executed a Ceres in marble, and two Proser- 
pines in bronze: the fist, having been conveyed ta 
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Rome, cannot be the same that was seen a few 
years since at Eleusis; and the two Proserpines of 
bronze are out of the question. To judge from the 
print which we have of this statue, it might have 
represented merely a Canephera. If I recollect 
rightly, M. Fauvel observed to me that this statue, 
notwithstanding its reputation, was of very inferior 
workmanship, 

J have, therefore, nothing to relate concerning 
Eleusis, after so many travellers, except that 1 
strolled among its ruins, went down to its port, 
and paused to survey the Strait of Salamis. The 
festivities and the glory of Eleusis are past : pro- 
found silence pervaded both the land and the sea; 
no acclamations, no songs, uo pompous ceremonies 
on shore ; no warlike shouts. no shock of galleys, 
no tumult of battle on the waves. My imagination 
was too confined now to figure to itself the religious 
procession of Eleusis ; now to cover the shove with 
the countless hosts of Persians watching the battle 
of Salamis. Eleusis is, in my opmion, the most 
venerable place in Greece, because the unity of God 
was there inculcated, and because it witnessed the 
grandest struggle ever made by men in defence of 
liberty. 

Who would believe that Salamis is, at the pre- 
sent day, almost wholly effaced from the memory 
of the Greeks! The reader has seen how my Athe- 
nian expressed himself. “‘ The island of Salamis,” 
says MI. Fauvel in his Memoirs, “ has not retained 
its name; it is forgotten, together with that of 
‘Themistocles.” Spon relates that he lodged at 
‘Sulamis with the papas Joannis, “ a man,” he adds, 
* less ignorant than any of his parishioners, since 
he knew that the island was formerly called Sala- 
nis; and this information he received from his 
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father.” This indifference of the Greeks, iclative 
to their country, is equally deplorable and disgrace- 
ful; they are not only ignorant of its histoiy, but 
almost all of them are such utter strangers to the 
language which constitutes their glory, that we have 
seen an Englishman, impelled by a holy zeal, pro- 
pose to settle at Athens, for the purpose of teaching 
the ancient Greek. 

I could not think of returning, till night drove me 
from the shore. ‘The waves, raised by the evening 
breeze, broke against the beach and expired at my 
feet. [ walked for some time along the shore of 
that sea which bathed the tomb of Thennstocles ; 
and in all probability I was at this moment the 
only person in Greece who called to mind this 
great man. 

Joseph had purchased a sheep for our supper: 
he knew that we should reach the house of a Freuch 
consul the next day. He cared not for Sparta 
which he had seen, or Athens which he was going 
to see; but, in his joy at being so near the eud of 
his fatigues, he provided a treat for the whole family 
af our host. Wife, children, husband, were all in 
motion ; the janissary alone sat still ainidst the 
genera! bustle, smoking his pipe, and cujoying his 
exemption from all this trouble, by which, however, 
he hoped to be a gainer. Since the suppression of 
the mysteries by Aluric, never had there been such x 
feast at Eleusis. We sat down to table, that is to 
say, we squatted upon the floor, around the repast: 
our hostess had baked some bread, which, though 
not very good, was soft and smoking from the oven, 
Fain would I have renewed the ery of Xuipe Aduqrep, 
Hail Ceres! This Lread, made from corn of the 
late harvest, proved the fallacy of a prediction 
recorded by Chandler. At the period of that tra- 
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seller's visit, it was a current saying at Lleusis, 
that, 1f ever the mutilated statue of the goddess were 
removed, the plain would cease to he fertile. Ceres 
1s gone to England, and the fields of Lleusis are not 
the less favoured by that real Deity, who invites all 
mankind to the hnowlcdge of Ins mystenes, who 1s 
not afraid of bemg dethroned, who pamts the flov ers 
with a thousand lovcly hues, whe tends the fruits 
from their first formation to maitinity, and bestows, 
an due measure, sunshinc, and rain, and refeshing 
dews 

This good cheer, ind the perce in which we 
paitooh of it, I enjoved the more, as we were 1n- 
debted for them, m some measure, to the protection 
of France Thuty o1 foity yerrs azo, the coasts of 
Gieece in general, and the ports of Counth, Megara, 
and Eleusis, mm particular, wore infested by purtes 
The good order estabhshed m our stitious m the 
Levant gradually suppressed this system of plun- 
der; our figates hept a vigila t Jooh-out, and 
under the French flag the subjects of the Porte 
tasted the sweets of security, The recent 1evo- 
lutions in Europe occasioned for 1 short time other 
combinations of powers; but the cois“ns have not 
again made then appearance We drauh therefore 
to the glory of those arms winch protected our en- 
tertainment at Eleusi, with the » ure feelings as the 
Athenians must have expressed towaids Alcibi ides, 
when he had conducted the procession of Jacubus 
in safety to the temple of Ceres 

At length arnved the great day of om entry into 
Athens. On the 23d, at three in the mornin;, we 
were all on horseback, and proceeded in silence 
along the Sacred Way ; and never did the most 
devout of the itiated experience transport» equal 
to mine. We had put on our best clothes for the 
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solenm oceasion, the janissary had turned his tu- 
ban, and, as an extraoirdinuy thing, the horses hid 
been rubbed down and cleaned. We crossed the 
bed of a stream called Saranta-Potamo, o: the 
Forty Risers, probably the Eleusiman Cephaus, and. 
saw some rums of Christian chinches, which stand 
on the site of the tomb of that Zaicx whom Apallo 
himself instructed in the ait of song. Other ruins 
indicated the monuments of Eumolpe and Iippo- 
thoon. We found the Rhiti, o: cancnts of salt 
water, where, during the feasts of Clcusis, the popu- 
lace insulted passengers, m memory of the abuse 
with which an old woman had once loaded Ceres. 
Proceeding thence to the extreme pot of the can il 
of Salamis, we entered the defile founcd by Mount 
Parnes and Mount Exaleon. this pat of the 
Sacred Wav was denommatcd the Mystic. We 
perceived the monastary of Daphne, crccted on the 
ruins of the temple of Apollo, aud the chuich of 
which is one of the most ancient m Attica, uA 
httle futher we abserscd some 1cmeins of a temple 
of Venus ‘Lhe deflc then began to widens we 
made a cucut round Mount Puale, placed im the 
middle of the 10ad, as if to Inde the scenery beyond 
it, and the plam of Athens suddenly burst upon our 
view. 

The travellers who visit the erty of Cccrops 
usually ative by the Puzus, on by the way of Ne-~ 
gropont They then lose part of the sight, for 
nothing but the citadel can be percened as you 
approach from the sea and the Anchesmus mter- 
cepts the prospect as you come fiom Kubwa. Vy 
Iuchy star had conducted mc the proper way for 
viewing Athens mn all its glory. 

The first thing that struch me was the citadel 
illummned by the nsing sun. [t was exactly oppo- 
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site to me, on the othe: side of the plan, and 
seemed to be suppoited by Mount Hymettus, which 
formed the back-ground of the picture It exhn- 
bited in a confused assemblage the capitals of the 
Propylza, the columns of the Parthenon and of the 
temple of Erectheus, the embiasuies of a wall 
planted with cannon, the Gothic rums of the 
Christians, and the edifices of the Mussulmans 

Two small hulls, the Anchesmus and the Museum, 
rose to the north and south of the Acropolis. 
Between these two hills, and at the foot of the 
Acropolis, appeared Athens itself. Its flat roots. 
interspersed with minarets, cypresses, ruins, de- 
tached columns, and the domes of its mosques 
crowned with the large nests of storks, produced a 
pleasmg effect mm the sun’s rays. But, if Athens 
mught yet be recogmzed by ats 1ums, 1t was obvious 
at the same time, from the general appearance of 
its architecture and the characte: of its edifices, 
that the city of Minerva was no longer imhabited by 
her people. 

A bainet of mountains, which terminates at the 
sea, forms the plain or basin of Athens. From the 
point whence I beheld this plam, at Mount Peecile, 
it seemed to he divided snto thiee stripes or 1egions, 
Tunning 1m 8 parallel direction from noith to south. 
The first and the nearest to me was uncultivated, 
and covered with heath; the second consisted of 
Jand 1m tillage, fiom which the crops had recently 
been carried ; and the third exhibited a long wood 
of olives, extending somewhat tn the form of a bow, 
from the sources of the Jhssus, by the foot of the 
Anchesmus, towards the poit of Phalereus. The 
Cephisus runs through this forest, which, froin its 
venerable age, seems to be descended fiom that 
ohve-tiee which Minerva caused to spring fiom the 
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earth. On the other side of Athens, between 
Mount Hymettus and the city, is the dry channel 
of the Ilissus. The plain is not perfectly level: a 
number of small hills, detached from Mount Hy- 
mettus, diversify its surface, and form the different 
eminences which Athens gradually crowned with its 
monuments. 

It is not in the first moment of & strong emotion 
that you derive most enjoyment from your feelings. 
J proceeded towards Athens with a Kind of plea- 
sure which deprived me of the power of reflexion; 
not that I experienced any thing he what I had 
felt at the sight ot Lacedemon. Sparta and Athens 
have, even in their ruins, retained their different 
characteristics; those of the former are gloomy, 
grave, and solitary; those of the latter, pleasing, 
fight, and social, At the sight of the land of Ly- 
curgus, every idea becomes serious, manly, and 
profound; the soul, fraught with new energies, 
seems to be elevated and expanded: before the 
city of Solon, you are enchanted, as it were, by 
the magic of genius ; you are filled with the idea of 
the perfection of man, considered as an intelligent 
and immortal being. The lofty sentiments of hu- 
man nature assumed, at Athens, a degree of ele- 
gance which they had not at Sparta. Among the 
Athenians, patriotism and the love of independence 
were not a blind instinct, but an enlightened sen- 
timent, spiinging from that love of the beautiful 
in general, with which Heaven had so liberally en- 
dowed them. In a word, as I passed from the 
ruins of Lacedemon to the ruins of Athens, I felt 
that ] should have liked to die with Leonidas, and 
to live with Pericles. 

We advanced towards that little town whose 
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territory extended fifteen or twenty leagues, whose 
population was not equal to that of a suburb of 
Paris, and which, nevertheless, rivals the Roman 
empire in renown. With my eyes stedfastly fixed 
on its ruins, I applied to it the verses of Lucretius: 


Prime fragiferos fortas mottalibus segs 
Dediderunt quondam preclato nomun Athenw ; 
Et ecroaverunt vitem, legeque ‘ogaruot 

Et prime dediderunt solafia duleia vitee 


T know nothing more glorious to the Greeks 
than these words of Cicero :—Recollect, Quin- 
tius, that you govern Grechs, who civilized all 
nations by teaching them mildness and humanity, 
and to whom Rome is indebted for all the know- 
ledge she possesses.” When we consider what 
Rome was at the time of Pompey and Cesar, what 
Cicero himself was, we shall find in these words a 
magnificent panegyric.* 

We proceeded rapidly through the two first of 
the regions into which the plain of Athens appeared 
to be divided, the waste and the cultivated region. 
On this part of the road nothing is to be seen of the 
monument of the Rhodian and the tomb of the cour- 
tezan ; but you perceive the ruins of some churches, 
We entered the olive wood ; and before we reached 
the Cephisus we met with two tombs and au altar to 
Jupiter the Indulgent. We soon distinguished the 
bed of the Cephisus, between the trunks of the 
olive-trees which bordered it like aged willows, I 
alighted to salute the river and to drink of its 
water ; I found just as much as J wanted in a hol- 


* Phy the younger writes in nearly the same terms to Maxi- 
mus, proconsal of Achars, 
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low, close to the bank; the rest had been tured 
off nghe: up, to irngate the plantations of olives, 
Ihave always takcn a pleasuie m drmking at the 
celebrated mers snich J have passed m nn hfe; 
thus I hase drunk of the watcr of the Mississippr, 
the Thames, the Rhine, the Po, the Tibet, the 
Eurotas, the Ceplisus, the Heimus, the Giamcus, 
the Joidan, the Nile, the agus, and the bro 
What numbers on the banks of those iiscis mnght 
cay with the Israchtes Sedemus cf flernuy! 
I perceived, at some drstince on my Ictt, the 
“rums of the bridyc aver the Cephisns, built by \e- 
nocles of Lindus. [F mounted my horse, without 
looking for the sacied hg-trec, the alt r of Zcphy- 
rus, or the pillar of Anthemocitus, for the wodan 
road deviates in this part fiom the ancient Siacd 
Way. On leaving the olive-wood, we came to a 
garden suirounded with walls, which occupies neuly 
the site of the outer Ceramicuy We proceeded 
for about half an hom, through wheit stubble, 
before we seached Athens A modcin wall, rcccuthy 
tepaued, and resembhug a guden wall, cucom- 
passes the city We pissed through the gitc, ind 
entered hittle rural sticcts, cool, and vers clin 
each house has its garden, planted with orange und 
fig-urees. The inhabitants appeared to ne to be 
hvely and inquisitive, aud bid not the dgccted look 
of the people of the Morea We were shcwn the 
house of the consul 
T could not have had a bettcs 1¢commendation 
than to M. Fauvel for seemg Athens He his 1e~ 
sided for many yeats tn the city of Minerva, and 15 
much better acquamted with its mimutest details 
than a Pantsian 1s with Pars. Some caccllent Me~ 
mons by him have been pubhshed; and to him we 
are indebted for most interesting discoveries relative 
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to the site of Olympia, the plain of Marathon, the 
tomb of Themistocles at the Pireus, the temple of 
Venus in the gardens, &c. Invested with the ap- 
pointment of consul at Athens, which merely serves 
him as a protection, he has been, and still is en- 
gaged as draughtsman upon the Voyage pittoresque 
de la Gréce. M. de Choiseul Gouffier, the author 
of that work, had favoured me with a letter for the 
artist, and I was furnished by the minister* with 
another for the consul. 


* M de Talleyrand 
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fn will certainly not be expected that I should 
give a complete descuuption of Athens, as to its 
history fiom the Romans to the present time, that 
may be seen in the Introduction to this volume 
In regard to the monuments of ancient Athens, the 
translation of Pausamas, defective as it is, will 
completely satisfy the generality of readers ; and 
the Travels of Anacharas leave scarcelv any thing 
more to wish for. The rums of this famous city 
hase been so amply deseribed in the letters in Cru- 
stue’s collection, by Father Balin, La Guilletiere 
himeelf, notwithstanding bs falsehoods, Pocoche, 
Spon, Wheeler, Chandler, and particulaly by 
M. Fauvel, that on this subject [ could only repeat 
what thev have written. Is it plans, maps, views 
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of Athens, and its monuments that you uant? 
These you will meet with every wheie: it 1s suf- 
ficient to mention the works of the Marquis de 
Nomtel, Laioi, Stuart, and Pars. M. de Choiseul 
m fimshing the work, which has been inteuupted 
by so many calamities, will furmsh the pubhe with 
a complete dehneation of Athens. ‘The manners 
and government of the Athenians have been treated 
of with equal ability by the authors whom I have 
Just mentioned ; and, smce customs are not vanable 
i the East, as in France, all that Chandler and 
Guys* have said concerning the modein Greeks is 
still perfectly correct. 

Without making any display of eiudition at the 
expense of my predecessors, } shall therefore give 
an account of my excursions and my feelings at 
Athens, day by day, and hou by hour, according to 
the plan which I have hitherto pursued, 

Talighted in M > Fauvel’s court-yard, and was 30 
fortunate as to find him at home. | immediately 
delivered my letters fiom M. de Choiseul and 
M. de Tallevrand —M]. Fauvel was acquainted with 
my name. [ could not say to him, Son ptior 
auch to—but at least 1 was an amateur, fraught with 
zeal, if not with talents, I was so an\ious to study 
the antique and to make :mprovement, I had come 
so far to shetch some poor designs, that the master 
perceived in me 4 docile scholar. 

A thousand questions first passed between us 
concerning Pans and Athens, on which we mutually 
endeavoured to satisfy each other; but Paris was 
soon forgotten, and Athens engrossed all our atten- 
tion, 1 Fausel, warmed im his love of the arts 


+ The fatter howerct should be perused with caution and 
the reader should b aware of adopting his <ystem 
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by a disciple, was as eager to shew me the remains 
of Athens as I was to see them; but yet he advised 
me to wait till the heat of the day was over. 

In the house of my host there was nothing that 
betrayed the consul; but the artist and antiquary 
were every where apparent. How delighted was I 
to hase for ms lodgmg at Athens an apartment full 
of plaster casts taken from the Parthenon! The 
walls were hung round with views of the Temple of 
Thescus, plans of the Propylea, maps of Attica, 
and the plain of Marathon Tha were marbles 
on one table, and medals on another, with small 
heads ard vases im toa cotta A vencable dust 
Was to my great reget swept away, a bed was 
made up for me m the mndst of ul these cunost- 
nes; and hke a conscupt who joms the army on 
the ev of an engagement, 1 encamped on the field 
of battle 

M. Fauvel’s house has, hhe most of the houses 
at Atheus, a court im front and a small garden im 
the rear, [ ram to all the windows to discover 
something or othe: m the stieets, but all aw vain, 
Between the roofs of some nerghbournng houses 
might, howeset, be percensed a small corner of 
the citadel. J 1emained fixed at the window which 
looked that was, lhe a school-boy whose hour 
vf recreation has not yet anced, V. Fauvel » ja- 
mssoay had monopohzed my jamsary and Joseph, 
vo thit [had no occasion to concern myself about 
them 

a\t two [ was summoned to dinna, consisting of 
ragouts of mutton and fowls, pastl, im the French 
and partly in the Turkish fashion The wine, which 
was ied, and as strong as our Rhone wines, was 
of good quahty ; but to me it tasted so bitter that I 
could not possibly dnnk it. In almost all parts of 
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Greece it is more or less customary to infuse the 
cones of the pine in the wine-vats; and this com- 
Tunicates to the liquor a bitter and aromatic taste, 
to which it is some time before you become habi- 
tuated.* If this custom be, as J presume, of ancient 
origin, it will explain the reason why the cone of 
the pine was consecrated to Bacchus. Some honey 
from Mount Hymettus was brought to table: but it 
had a strong taste, which I disliked: and, in my 
opinion, the honey of Chamouni is far preferable, 
I have since eaten a still more agreeable honey at 
Kircagach, near Pergamus, in Anatolia ; it is white 
as the cotton from which the bees collect it, and 
has the firmness and consistency of paste of marsh- 
mallows. My host laughed at the wry faces which 
I made, as he had expected, at the wine and honey 
of Attica; but, as some compensation for the dis- 
appointment, he desired me to take notice of the 
ress of the female who waited on us. It was the 
very drapery of the ancient Greeks, especially in 
the horizontal and undulating folds that were formed 
below the bosom, and joined the perpendicular folds 
which marked the skirt of the tunic. The coarse 
stuff of which this woman’s dress was composed 
heightened the resemblance: for, to judge from 
sculpture, the stuffs of the ancients were much 
thicker than our’s, It would be impossible to form 
the Jurge sweeps observable in antique draperies 
with the muslins and silks of modern female attire 
the gauze of Cos and the other stuff. which the sa- 
tirists denominated woven wind, were uever imitated 
by the chissel. 
While we were at dinner, we received the com- 


* Other travellers ascribe this taste to the pitch that ™ muted 
with the wine. this may be partly correct; but the cone of the 
pine » hkewise infused in it. 
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plimeuts of what in the Levant is called the nation, 
‘This nation is composed of the merchants, natives, 
or dependents of France, residing at the different 
ports. At Athens there are but two or three houses 
of this hind, engaged in the oi] trade. M. Roque 
honoured me with a visit: he had a family, and 
invited me to go and see him, with M. Fauvel, He 
then began to talk of the news of Athens. “A 
foreigner, who had been for some time resident there, 
had conceived or excited a passion, which was the 
topic of the whole town.... There was strange 
talk near the beuse of Socrates, and scandal He 
circulation by the gardens of Phocion.... 

the Archbishop of Athens had not yet returned from 
Constantinople, it was not known whether justice 
would be obtained against the pacha of Negropont, 
who threatened to lay Athens under contribution, 
‘To prevent a surprise, the wall had been repaired. 
However, there wus every thing to be hoped from 
the chief of the black eunuchs, the proprietor of 
Athens, who certainly had more influence with his 
Highness than the pacha.”"——O Solon! O'Themis- 
tocles! The chief of the black cunuchs, proprietor 
of Athens ! and all the othe: towns of Greece, envy- 
ing the Athenians this signal good fortune !— For 
the rest, M. Fauvel had done very right to dismiss 
the Italian monk who tecided in the Lantern of 
Demosthenes (one of the handsomest buildings in 
Athens) and to supply his place with a French 
capuchin, a man of polite manners, affable, intelli- 
geut, and who behaved with great civility to such 
strangers, a>, according tu custom, sought hos- 
pitality at the French convent”... .. Such were 
the topics of couversation at Athens; whence it 
appears that the world goes there much the same 
as in other places, and that a traveller, whose 
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smagination 1s warmed and eaalted, must be some- 
what confounded to find im the street of the Tripods 
the gossp of his native village 

Two English travellers had left Athens just before 
my arrival a Russian painter, who lived extremely 
retued, still 1emamed there Athens 1s much fre- 
quented bv the lovers of antiquity, because it 1s on 
the wax to Constantmople. for which city a passage 
may easily be procured by ser 

About fou tn the afternoon, the heat beginning 
*yabnite, M Fauvel ordered his janissary and mune 
te attend us, and we went out, preceded by our 
suirds My heart palpitated with joy, aud I was 

hamcd of being so vourg “Viv guide pointed out 
the 1ehcs of an antique ten ple, almost at bis own 

vor then, turnmg to the vel t, we proceeded along 
sual but seis populous sticets We passed thiou,h 
the baza, aburdantl, supped with butchei’s 
teat, game, vegetables, and fit. Every body 
~ lated M Tausel, and mquned who I was, but not 
oie was able to pronounce my name. We find the 
same inquisitive disposition as 3m ancient Athens + 
“ All the Athenians,” says St Luke, “spent their 
time m nothing else but ether to tell qr to he u some 
new thing" As to the Turhs, they exclaimed: 
Fransouse! Effend:' and continued to smoke their 
pipcs, their favourite amusement The Gieehs, on 
cing us pass, raised their arms avose then heads, 
ind ened = Kalos tlthete drchondes ' Bate kala ets 
yalao Atknan! “Welcome, gentlemen! A good 
Jeu ney to the ruins of Athens'” and they looked 
« proud as if they had said to us You ae going 
to Phidias o1 to Ictinuc | had not eves enough to 
embrace the objects which stiuch my view, and 
far cied that 1 discovered antiquities at every step. 

© Acts xvn 21 
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M. Fauvel now and then pomted out to me pieces 
of sculpture which served the purpose of pnsts, 
walls, and pavements. he told me the dimensions 
of these fiagments, im feet, inches, and lines, to 
what hind of structures they belonged ; what pire 
sumptions conceming them were authonzed by 
Pausamas, what opi ions were entertained on the 
subject by the Abbe Buthelemi, Spon, Wheeler, 
and Chandlet; and in what respects these opinions 
appeared to be well or ill founded =We paused at 
every step The jams ies, and 1 number of chil- 
dren who wen before us, stopped wheiever they 
saw a moulding, 2 cosmicc, or 2 capital, and con- 
sulted the loohs of V1 Tiuscl, to hnow whether they 
did nght When the consul shook his head, they 
shook theu heads too, and placed themscives a few 
steps futher on, befoic some other frigments = In 
this manic: we woe conducted heyon | the centre 
of the modein town, and artived at the west side, 
which M Tauvel wished me to visit fist, that ve 
might procecd regularly 1 our researches 

On passing the muddle of modcin Athens, and 
proceeding duectl, west, the houses begin to be 
moe detached, and then appear large vacant sp ices, 
some enclosed within the walls of the city, and 
others ling without the wills In these forsaken 
spaces we find the temple of Theseus, the Pnys, 
and tne Areopagus = [ shall not descitbe the first, 
of which theie are alreidy so many descriptions, 
and which beais a grcat 1es¢mblunce to the Par- 
thenon, but comprehend 1t im the general reflec- 
tions which [ shali presently make on the subyect 
of the arclutecture of the Gieehs This temple ws 
im better preservation than any other edifice in 
Athens . afte: havmg long been a church dedicated 
to St. George, it 1s now used for a storchouse. 

12 
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The Areopagus was situated on an eminence to 
the west of the citadel. You can scarcely conceive 
how it was possible to erect a stiucture of any mag- 
nitude on the rock, wheie its ruins ave to be seen. 
A little valley, called, in ancient Athens, Cale, the 
hollow, separates the hill of the Areopagus from the 
hill of the Pnyx and that of the citadel. In the 
Coele were shewn the tombs of the two Cymons, of 
‘Thucydides, and Herodotus. The Puyx, where the 
Athenians first held their popular assemblies, ia 
a kind of esplanade formed on a steep rock, at the 
back of the Lycabettus. A wall composed of enor- 
mous stones supports this esplanade on the north 
side; on the south stands a iostrum, hewn out of 
the sulid rock, with an uscent of four steps, likewise 
cut out of the och. 1 take notice of these circum- 
stances, because ancient travellers were not accu- 
rately acquainted with the form of the Pnyx. Lord 
Elgin, a few years since, caused this hill to be cleared 
of the rubbish; and to him we are indebted for the 
diecovery of the steps. As you are not yet quite at the 
top of the 1ock, you cannot perceive the sea without 
ascending above the rostrum. ‘The people were thus 
deprived of the view of the Pius, that factious 
orators might not lead them so easily into rash en- 
terprizes, as if they had before their eyes the spec- 
tacle of their power and of their fleets.* The Athe- 
nians were ranged on the esplanade, between the 
circular wall which [ have mentioned, on the north, 
and the rostruin on the south. 

Jn this rostrum, then, it was that Pericles, Alci- 
biades, and Demosthenes, delivered their orations ; 
that Socrates and Phocion harangued the people in 


4 History varies in regard to this fact. According to one atate- 
ment, it was the tyrants who obliged the orators to tura their 
backs to the Puresus. 
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the most mellifluous and most expressive language 
in the world. It was here that so many unjust acts 
were committed; that so many iniquitous and cruel 
decrees were pronounced. ‘This was, perhaps, the 
spot where Aristides was exiled, where Melitus tri- 
umphed, where the entire population of a city was 
sentenced to die, where a whole nation was doomed 
to slavery. But it was here too that illustrious ci- 
tizens raised their generous voices against the ty- 
rants of their country ; that justice triumphed ; that 
truth was heard, ‘ There exists a people.” said the 
deputies of Corinth to the Spartans, “ quick to con- 
ceive and prompt to execute. ‘Their hardihood ex- 
eceds their power. In the dangers int which they 
often rush without reflexion, they are uever forsaken. 
by hope: naturally restless, thc, seek to aggrandize 
themselves abroad: when conquerors, they advance 
and follow up their victory; when conquered, they 
are not disheartened. With the .\thenians life does 
not appear to be the property of individuals, such is 
the cheerfulness with which they sacrifice it for their 
country! They think themselves deprived of a law~ 
ful right, whenever they fail to obtain the object of 
their wishes. When frustrated in one plan, they 
supply its place with a new hope. Their projects are 
scarcely formed before they are executed. Inces- 
santly engaged with the future, they bestow no care 
on the present; but, strangers themselves to repose, 
they cannot endure it in uthers.¥” 

But what has become of this people? Where 
shall [ look for it—l who translated this passage 
amid the ruins of Athens, while my eyes beheld the 
minarets of Mussulmans, and my ears rung with the 


* Thueyd. bb. I. 
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accents of Chnstians? Jt was to Jerusalem that I 
went to seek the answer to this question, and I was 
acquamted before-hand with the words of the oracle, 
— Domus mon iyficat et vweyicat 3 deductt ad wi- 
feros ct reducit.” 

Having sufficient time left before it would b« 
dath, we proceeded fiom the Pry to the lnil of the 
Museum = This hill, as every body hnows, is crowned 
by the monunent of Pinlopappus, a monument 
wi abad taste; but, im this mstance, 1t 1 the person 
and not the tomb that deeives the attention of 
the traseller ‘This obsture Philopappus, whose 
sepulchie i seen at such a distance, hved during 
Trajan’s regn Pausamas who deigns not to record 
Tis nawe, calls him a Syitan; but it appeass, fiom 
the imscription on his statue, that he was a native of 
Besa, a village of Atucs Ths man, then, whose 
name wis Antiochus Philopappus. was the nghtful 
han to the wown of Syia Pompey had tians- 
ported the descendants of Kang Antiochus to Athens, 
where they had become prnvate citizens, I know 
not if the Athenians, on whom Antiochus profusely 
lavished his fasoms, sympathized 1n the misfortunes 
of his dethroned fami; ; but it appears that this 
Tinloppapus was at least consul-elect. Fortune, 
by makmg him a citizen of Athens and Consul 
of Rome, at a period when these titles were equisa- 
lent to nothmg, seemed inclined to play new freaks 
with this disinhented monarch, to compensate him 
fo one shadow with another, and to shes, m one 
an] the same mdividual, that she laughs alike at the 
Tayjesty of the people and at the majesty of kings. 

The monument of Philoppapus served us as a 
lund of observatory; to contemplate other vamties. 
M Fausel shewed me the various places where the 
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walls of the ancient city had stood; he pointed out 
the ruins of the theatre of Bacchus at the foot of thc 
citadel, the dry channel of the [lissus, the sea with- 
out ships, and the deserted ports of Phaleteus, Mu- 
nychia, and Puens. 

We then returned into Athens. at was duh, ana 
the consul sent to appnize the goveiuor of the citade! 
that we should pay it a visit the next momng b¢ for 
sun-nise, I wished my host a good mght, and 
retued to my apartment. Oppressed with fatrgne 
Thad heen fo: some time fast asleep, when 1 wis 
suddenly waked by tne tamboume and the Tubkis! 
bag-pipe, whose discordant tones procceded fiom 
the top of the Propvles At the same time 
Twhish puest began to smg the hour w lube & 
the Chinstians of the city of Minenva. If cannot 
describe what 1 felt; this man had uo occasion 
to muh so precisely the flight of time 5 lus voue 
alone, on this spot, announced but too clearly the 
lapse of ages. 

This fickleness of human thug? is the more 
tithing, 4s it forms a contrast with the stability ot 
the rest of natuic. As if to moch the revolutions of 
human souetics, the very ammals arc lable to 0 
convulsions in then empnes, ta no altcrations 1m 
the manneis. When we were on the full of the 
Museum, [ observed a number of stoths forming un 
battalion, and speeding then flight towards \tica 
Thus, for two thousand years they have performed 
the same journey ; they have remained mde pendent 
and happy m the city of Solon, as well as in the 
town of the chief of the blacheunuchs. From then 
lofty nests, which no revolutions can reach, they 
have beheld a total change in the race of mortals 
beneath them: siile nnprows generations have 
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sprung up on the tombs of religious generations, 
the young stork has never ceased to feed his aged 
pareut.* If] pause to indulge in these reflexions, 
it is because the stork is a favourite with travellers 5 
like them it knoweth the seasons in the heavens.} 
These birds were often my companions in my 
excursion in the wilds of America, where I fre- 
quently saw them perched on the wigwam of the 
savage. On meeting with them again in another 
species of desert, on the ruins of the Parthenon, 
{ could not forbear devoting a few words to my otd 
friends, 

The next morning, at half past four, we went up 
to the citadel: the top of the hill is surrounded 
with walls partly of ancient and partly of modern 
construction ; other walls formerly encompassed its 
base, In the space comprised within these walls are, 
in the first place, the relics of the Propylea, and the 
ruins of the temple of Vietory.t Behind the Pro- 
prlea, on the Jgft, towards the city, you next find the 

androseum, and the double temple of Neptune 
Erectheus, and Minerva Polias ; lastly, on the most 
elevated point of the Acropolis stands the temple of 
Minerva. The rest of the space is covered with the 
rubbish of ancient and modern buildings, and with 
the tents, arms, and barracks of the Turks, 

The summit of the rock of the citadel is about 
eight hundred feet long, and four hundred broad ; 
its figuie is nearly an oval, with the narrowest end 
next to Mount Hymettus : you would say that it was 
a pedestal formed expressly for the purpose of sup- 
porting the magnificent structures by which it was 

* Bowe ate told by Sohnus. ¢ Jeremiah. 


{The temple of Victory formed the nght wing of the Pro 
pylea, 
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crowned. I shall not enter into a particular descrip- 
tion of each of these structures, but refer the reader 
to the works which I have so frequently mentioned : 
and, without repeating here what every one may find 
elsewhere, J shall content myself with making a few 
general reflexions. 

The first. thing that strikes you in the edifices of 
Athens is the beautiful colonr uf those monuments. 
Ja our climate, in an atmosphere overcharged with 
smoke and rain, stone of the purest white soon turns 
black, or of a greenish hue. The serene sky and 
the brilliant sun ot Greece merely communicate to 
the marble of Paros and Pentelicus a golden tint, 
resembling that of ripe com or the autumnal 
foliage. 

The correctness, the simplicity, aud the harmony 
of the proportions next demand your admiration. 
You here see neither order upon order, column upon 
column, nor tome upon dome. ‘The temple of 
Minerva, for example, is a simple oblong parallelo- 
gram, adorned with a vestibule, a’ pronaos or por- 
tico, and raised upon three steps, which run all 
round. ‘This pronaos occupied near one-third of the 
total length of the edifice. The interior of the 
temple was divided into two distinct naves, which 
were separated by a wall, and which received all 
their light from the door. In one was seen the 
statue of Minerva, the work of Phidiay; and in the 
other was hept the treasme of the Athenians. The 
columns of the vestibule and portico rested imme- 
diately upon the steps of the temple; they were 
without bases, fluted, and of the Doric order: they 
were forty-two feet in height, and seventeen and a 
half in diameter at the bottom; the intercolumnia- 
tion was seven feet four inches; and the whole 
stiucture was two hundred and eighteen feet in 

15 
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length, and ninety-eight and a half in breadth. The 
frieze of the vestibule was decorated with triglyphs 
of the Doric oder: metopes, or small tablets of 
tarble, intervened between the trighyphs. On these 
metopes Phidias or his pupils had <culptued the 
battle between the Centaurs and the Lapithe. The 
top of the wall of the temple, or the fiieze of the 
Cella, was decorated with another basso-relievo, 
probably representing the festival of the Panathenza. 

jeces of excellent sculpture, but of the time of 
Adrian, the period of the renovation of the art, 
adorned the two pediments of the temple.* Votive 
offerings, and hhhewise the shields taken fiom the 
enemy in the Persian war, were suspended ou the 
outside of the edifice, ‘The circular marhs teft by the 
latter are still to be seen in the architia e of the pedi- 
meut facing Mount Hymettus. This circumstance 
leads M. Fauvel to presume that the entrance was on 
that side, contrary to the gencral opinion, which places 
it at the opposite end.t Detween these shields 
were placed inscriptions, probably in letters of brass, 
if we may judge fiom the maths of the nails by which 
they were affixed. M. Fauvel conceived that these 
vails might perhaps have seived to fasten up gar- 
lands, but he coincided in my opinion, when | 

* Teannot persuade my~ if that Phidias left the two pt diments ot 
the tempfe completels naked, while he bustowed +0 much putas on 
the decoration of the frnze If the empuror Adnan and his wife 
Sabina were represented in one of the pediment, they might have 
been mtroduced there instead uf two other figures, of perhapy the 
heads of the persons had inerely been changed, which was often 
dou. In this ease st would have been no anworthy flattery on 
the patt of the Athemans Adnan deverved that honour, as the 
benefactor of Athens, anil the restorer of the arts 

+ he uiea 1 ingemous, but the proof ts none of the stiongeat 
Exchistvely of a thou-an! earns which mght have induced the 
Atheo.gus to ~uspend the shields oo the side next to Hfmettas, 
‘they might have wished not to cporl the arlmirable facade ot the 
temple by overloading 1t 42th extraneou> ornaments 
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ported out to him the regular disposition of the 
holes, Simla maths have sufficed fo restonug 
and readmg the msenption of the square edihce at 
Nimes; and I am convinced that, f the Tush. 
would give permission, the mseriphons of the Pr- 
thenon might in hhe manner be decyphered. 

Such was the temple, justly considercd as the 
mastei-piece of achitecture, both ancient aud 
modem. The harmony and the strength of all it~ 
parts are still consp.cuous in its ruins; for we 
should form a very uironcous idea of it, wore we tu 
lepresent it to oursclycs as merely a handsome but 
small structure, loaded witn chasing and festouns, 
uw our manne. There is always somethi g puny um 
ou architecture when we aim at elegance, or heavy 
when we aspne at majesty. ce how every thing + 
contrived at the Paithenon! The order 1s th 
Donc, and the comparative shortness of the columns 
m that order immediately conveys the idea of duta- 
tion and solidity ; but this column, which, moi- 
ove, 18 without base, would have been too heavy. 
Ictanus has reccutse to his ait; he makes the column 
fluted, and raises it upon steps, by which means be 
combwes alnost the hghtuess of the Counthien 
with the giavity of the Dore. The only decor i- 
tions are tno pediments aud two sculptued fiezes, 
The freze of the vestibule 1 composed of small 
marble tablets, segularly divided by a tuglyph: in 
fact, each of these tablets 1% a master-picec. ‘The 
frieze of the Cella runs hhe a fillet along the top of 
asolid and level wall. ‘Ihs 1s all, absolutely all, 
How widely different 1s this wise economy of orna- 
ments, this happy mixiuze of simphcity, strength, 
and elegance, from our profusion of ornaments, 
square, oblong, circulai, and lozenge-shaped ; fiom 
our slender columns, mounted upon enormous bases, 
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or our mean porches, which we call porticoes, 
crushed beneath the superincumbent weight! 

It cannot be dissembled that architecture, consi- 
dered as an art, is in its principle eminently reli- 
gious: it was invented for the worship of the Deity. 
The Greeks, who had a multitude of gods, were led 
to different kinds of edifices, according to the ideas 
which they entertained of the different powers of 
those gods, Vitruvius has even devoted two chap- 
ters to this beautiful subject, and teaches how 
temples and altars to Minerva, Hercules, Ceres, &c. 
ought to be constructed. We, who adore but one 
single Author of Nature, we too, have, properly 
speaking, but one single natural etyle of architecture, 
the Gothic architecture. It must be obvious, at first 
sight, that this style is peculiarly our own, that it 
originated and sprung up, iu a manner, with our 
altars. In the Grecian style we are but imitators, 
more or less ingenious ;* imitators of a work, whose 
principle we peivert, by introducing into the habi- 
tations of men those ornaments which were appli- 
cable to the temples of the gods alone. 

Next to their general harmony, their accordance 
with places and sites, their adaptation to the pur- 
poses for which they were designed, what must be 
admired in the edifices of Greece is the high finish 
of all the parts. In them, the object which is not 
intended to be seen is wrought with as much care 
as the exterior compositions. The junctures of the 
blocks which form the columns of the temple of 
Minerva are so perfect as to require the greatest 
attention to discover them, and to leave a mark no 
thicker than the finest thread. In order to attain 

* Under the French kngs of the house of Vatom, 2 charming 


mistare of the Grecian and Gothic architecture was intioduced, 
but thie taste wan only of momentary duation. 
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this extraordinary perfection, the marble was first 
reduced to its proper shape with the chissel, after 
which the two pieces weie rubbed one upon the 
other, and sand and water thrown upon the centre 
of friction. The couses, by means of this process, 
were placed with incredible precision, and this pre- 
cision in the shafts of the columus was determined 
by a square pivot of olive wood. 1] have »een one 
of these pivots in the possession of M. Fauvel. 

The 1oses, the plinths, the mouldings, the astra- 
gals, all the details of the edifice, exhibit the 
same perfection. The lines of the capital, and the 
fluting of the columns of the Parthenon, ure so 
sharp, that you would be tempted to srppose that 
the entire column had passed through a lathe. No 
turner’s work in ivory can be more delicate than 
the Ionic ornaments of the temple of Erectheus: 
and the cariatides of the Pandroseum are perfect 
models. If, after viewing the edifices of Rome, 
those of France appeared coarse to me, now, since 
U have seen the monuments of Greece, the struc- 
tures of Rome seem barbarous in their turn: not 
even excepting the Pantheon, with its dispropor- 
tionate pediment. The comparison may be easily 
made at Athens, wheie the Grecian architecture 
is often placed quite close to the architecture of 
Rome. 

Thad fallen into a common error respecting the 
monuments of the Greeks: | had an idea that they 
were perfect as a whole, but deficient in grandeur. 
I have shown that the genius of the architects has 
given in proportional grandeur to these monuments 
what they may want size; and Athens moreover 
is full of prodigious works. The Athenian», a 
people neither rich nor numerous, raised gigantic 
piles: the stones of the Pnyx are absolutely masses 
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of rock; the Propylea were an immense under- 
taking, and the marble slabs with which they were 
covered surpassed in dimensions any thing of the 
kind that was ever seen, ‘The height of the columns 
of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus perhaps exceeds 
sixty feet, and the whole temple was half a mile in 
circumference; the walls of Athens, including those 
of the three harbours, extended over a space of near 
nine leagues ;* the wally which connected the city 
with the Pireus were so hioad, that two chariots 
might run abreast upon them, and were flanked with 
square towers at intervals of fifty paces. The Romans 
themselves never erected fortifications of greater 
magnitude. 

By what fatality do these master-pieces of anti- 
uity, which the moderus come so far and with such 
tigue to admire, partly owe their destruction to 

the modeins?+ The Parthenon existed entite in 
1687: the Christians first converted it into a 
church; and the Turks, fiom jealousy of the 
Christians, changed it in their turn into a mosque, 
Amidst the illumination of science that pervaded 
the seventeenth century, the Venetians came and 
eannonaded the monuments of the age of Pericles : 
they fired red-hot balls on the Propylea and the 
temple of Minerva: a ball fell upon the latter, 
penetiated the roof, set fire to some barrels of gun- 
powder, and blew up part of an edifice which did 
less honour to the false gods of Greece than to 


+ Two hundred stadia, according to Dio Chrysostom. 

+ Every body knows how the at Rome wasdestioved, 
and also the Latin pun on the sulyect of Baber: and Bar- 
banans. Some historians euspect the knight. of Rhodes of 
having demolished the celebrated tomb of Mausolus; it was, to 
be eure, for the defence nf Rhodes, and to fortify the island 
agamst the Turks; bat if this be an excuse for the kmghts, the 
destruction of that wonder of the worl} not the leew unfortu. 
nat ir us. 
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human gemus.* The town being taken, Moroum, 
with a view to embellish Veuce with the spoils of 
Athens, attempted to remove the statues fiom the 
pediment of the Paithenon, and Inoke them to 
pieces. Another moderu came, out of Jove to the 
atts, to accomphsh the work of destiuction which 
the Venetians had bcgua ¢ 

In this work I hwe had occasion to make frequent 
mention of the name of Lord Elgm. To him we 
ate indebted, as I have ob etsed, for a pcifect hnow- 
ledge of the Pnyx and the tomb of Ag memnon: 
he still keeps an Itahan m Gietce, who 1s engaged 
Mm prosecuting his researches, and who, when I was 
at Athens, had yust discoscred some antiques which 
Ididnotsee t But Lord Elgin has counterb il inced 
the meut of bis laudable effoits by ravaging the 
Parthenon, He was desnous of removing the basso- 
tehevos of the frieze. The Turkish workmen ein- 


* Lhe invention of fre umsis tfatilencamstine fer the uts 
Had the barbirtiny boew ac quunte | with gunpowder not a 
Greaan or Romin cdihce would base been Kit Stan hing, they 
would have blown up the very Pyrimt s had.t bun on! to ek 
for hidden treasures Onc your cf Waa among Bs de thers me ¢ 
‘Durldings than ao age ot fighting did unc g the in ients Thies 
st would seem that, among the moderns every thins oppose the 
Pettection of the art that clunate tharmanncs thu customs 
their diese and even their very dist overie 

+ Thes mounted theirbattery compox fof sit pects of ennon 
and four mortars, on the Puya It 1» scarcely ¢ nce vibe how 
wt happened that atso shata distance th yc afd aver] dustruy 
ing all the edifices of the atullh See Findllis Aw fetea 
and the Introduction to tars work 

f kbey were disc wercl in a sqqukhre, Tb xs that of a 
child Among other car ots tound on thr re Wn wis an 
unknown game the priocipal puce of which it I remember 
rightly was a ball of poliche! steel I rath: thitk there 1s 
some allusion to this game us Athenwus Ibe war betwen 
France and England pr vented WE wavel from epplymg im my 
hebalt to Lord Elgin s agunt +o that I had not an opportunity 
of geuing the entique tor which consoled an Athcraan boy 
am bie tomb 
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ployed in the execution of this design first broke 
the architrave, and threw down the capitals; and 
then, instead of taking out the metopes by the 
grooves, the barbarians thought it the shortest way 
to break the coinice. The temple of Erectheus 
has been robbed of the corner column, so that 
it ts now found necessary to support with a pile 
of stones the whole entablature, which is nodding 
to its fall. 

The English, who have been at Athens since the 
visit of Lord Elgin, have themselyes deplored these 
fatal effects of an inconsiderate love of the arts, 
We are told that Lord Elgin has asserted, in excuse 
of himself, that he had merely followed om example. 
The French, it 1» tue, have stmpped Italy of its 
statues and pictues; but they have mutilated no 
temples for the sake of the basso-relevos: they 
have only imitated the Romans, who plundered 
Greece of her mastet-pieces of painting and sculp- 
ture. The monuments of Athens, torn from the 
places to which they were adapted, will not only 
lose part of then telative beauty, but their :atrinsic 
beauty will be materially diminished. [t is nothing 
but the hght that sets off the delicacy of certain 
lines and certain colours: consequently, as this 
light is not to be found beneath an Enghsh shy, 
these lines and these colours will disappear ox 
become invisible. For the rest, f will achnowledge 
that the interest of France, the glory of our 
country, and a thousand other reasons, might call 
foi the removal of the monuments conqueied by 
our arms; but the fine arts themselves, as belonging 
to the side of the vanquished and the number of 
the captives, have perhaps a just right to deplore 
thei: transplantation. 

We passed the whole mormng in the examina- 
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tion of the citadel. The Turks had formerly stuck 
the minaret of a mosque to the portico of the Par- 
thenon. We ascended by the half-destroyed 
staircase of this minaiet; we seated ourselves on 
a broken part of the fireze of the temple, and 
looked around us. We had Mount Hymettus on 
the east; the Pentelicus on the north; the Paines 
on the north-west ; the Mounts Icarus, Cordsalus, 
or Agalea, on the west, and beyond the former was 
perceived the summut of the Citheron; and to the 
south-west and south appeared the sea, the Punevs, 
the coasts of Salamis, AEgina, Epidaurus, and the 
eitadel of Conmth. 

Below us, in the hollow, whose ciicumference | 
have just described, were seen the hills and most of 
the monuments of Athens; to the south-west, the 
hill of the Museum with the tomb of Philopappus; 
to the west, the 1ochs of the Areopagus, the Pnyx, 
and the Lycabettus; to the north, the httle Mount 
Anchesmus, and to the east, the hills which over- 
look the Stadium. At the very foot of the citadel 
lay the rums of the theatre of Bacchus and ot He- 
odes Atticus. To the left of these ruins stood 
the huge detached columns of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius ; and still fasther off, looking toward the 
north-west, we peiceived the site of the Lyceum, 
the course of the Ilissus. the Stadium, aud a temple 
of Diana or Ceies. [0 the west and north-west 
teeta towaids the large wood of olive trees, M, 

fauvel pointed out the site of the outer Cerami- 
cus, the Academy, and tts road bordered with 
tombs. Lastly, in the valley formed by the 
Anchesmus and the citadel, 1 seen the modern 
town. 

You must vow figuie to yourself afl this space, 
partly waste and covered with a yellow heath; partly 
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interspersed with olive groves, fields of barley, and 
vineyards, Your imagination must represent shafts 
of columns and heaps of ancient and modern ruins, 
scattered among these cultivatedlands; and whitened 
walls, and the inclosures of gardens intersecting 
them. You must scatter over this space Albanian 
women fetehing water, or washing the garments of 
the Turks at the wells; peasants going and coming, 
driving asses, or carrying provisions on their backs 
to the city. You must conceive all these mountains 
which have such fine names, all these celebrated 
ruins, all these islands, all these seas not less famous, 
illumined by a brilliant light. From the summit of 
the Acropolis, 1 beheld the sun rise between the two 
peaks of Mount Hymettus: the crows, which build 
their nests around the citadel, hut never soar to its 
summit, hovered below us; their black and polished 
wings wee tinged with roseate hues by the first 
radiant beams of Aurora; columns of light blue 
smoke ascended in the shade, along the sides of the 
Hymettus, and marked the gardens where the bees 
are kept: Athens, the Acropolis, and the ruins of 
the Parthenon, were colomed with the most heau- 
tiful tints of peach-blossom: the sculptures of 
Phidias, struck horizontally by a ray of gold, started 
into life, and seemed to move upon the marble, from 
the mobility of the shadows of the relief: in the 
distance, the sea and the Pireus were perfectly 
white with the light; and the citadel of Corinth, 
reflecting the brilliancy of the rising day, glowed 
on the southern horizon like an encrimsoned rock 
of fire. 

From the spot where we were placed, we might, 
in the prosperous times of Athens, have seen her 
fleets standing out of the Pius té engage the 
enemy, or to repair to the feasts of Delos ; we might 
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have heard the griefs of CEdipus, Philoctetus, and 
Hecuba burst from the theatre of Bacchus; we 
might have listened to the applauses of the citizens 
and the orations of Demosthenes. But, alas! no 
sound met our ears, save a few shouts from an eu- 
slaved populace, issuing at intervals from those walls 
which so long re-echoed the voice of a free people. 
To console myself, 1 said what we are obliged to be 
continually repeating: Every thing passes away, 
every thing must have an end in this world. Whither 
are fled those divine geniuses, who reared the temple 
on whose ruins } was seated? This sun which, 
perhaps, beamed on the last moment of the poor 
girl of Megara, had witnessed the death of the 
brilliant Aspasia, This picture of Attica, this 
spectacle which | contemplated, had been suiveyed 
by cyes that have been closed above two thousund 
years, 1 too shall soon be no more, and other 
mortals, transitory as mysclf, will make the same 
reflexions on the same ruins. Our lives and our 
hearts are in the hands of God; let him then do 
with both what he pleases. 

On descending from the citadel, | picked up x 
piece of marble belonging to the Parthenon ; J had 
also preserved a fiagment of the tomb of Againem- 
non; and | have since made a practice of taking 
something away with me from the monuments f 
have visited. ‘They are not such splendid memorials 
of my peregrinations as those collected by M. de 
Choiseul and Lord Elgin; but I am satisfied with 
them. J preserve them with as much care a» the 
Tittle marks of friendship which I have received 
from my hosts, among others, a bone box given me 
by Father Munoz at Jaffa. When I survey these 
trifles, they immediately remind me of my pilgrim- 
ages and my adventures. Ulysses returned home 
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with large chests full of the rich presents made him 
by the Pheacians. I returned to my home with 
a dozen stones picked up at Sparta, Athens, Argos, 
and Corinth ; three or four small heads in terra 
cotta, given me by M. Fauvel; some chaplets, a 
bottle of the water of the Jordan, another from the 
Dead Sea, a few reeds from the Nile, a piece of 
marble from Carthage, and a plaster moulding 
from the Alhambra. I! have spent fifty thousand 
franes on my tour, and left behind me my linen and 
my arms as presents. Had it lasted a little longer, 
I should have returned on foot with a white staff in 
my hand. Unfortunately [| should not have found, 
on reaching my native land, a kind brother to say 
to me, like the old man in the Arabian Nights: 
“Here, brother, are a thousand sequins for you, 
buy camels, and give up travelling.” 

‘On returning from the citadel we went to dinner, 
and jn the evening walked to the Stadium, on the 
other side of the Hissus. This Stadium has perfect! 
retained its form; but the marble seats with whic! 
it was adorned by Herodes Atticus are no longer to 
be ween. As to the Ilissus, its channel is dry, On 
this occasion, Chandler, overstepping the bounds of 
his usual moderation, exclaims against the poeta, 
who give the Ilissus a limpid current and border 
its stream with tufted willows. It is obvious 
through his spleen that he has a great desire to 
attack a drawing of Leroi’s, which represents a view 
of the Hissus. I am like Dr. Chandler: I detest 
descriptions that are deficient in truth, and when a 
river is without water, I wish to be told so. It will 

be seen that I have not embellished the banks of 
the Jordan, nor transformed that stream into a 
mighty river. Here, however, I had sbundant 
opportunity for exaggeration, All travellers, and 
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Scnpture itself, would have justified the most pom- 
pous descriptions, But Chandkr has cared his 
censure 1ather too fai. The followmg curious fact 
I state on the authority of M. Fauvel If you dig 
ever so little im the bed of the Ilssus, you are sure 
to find water at a very small depth below the sur- 
face; and this 1s so well known to the Albaman 
women that they make a hole in the Lottom of the 
ravine, when they aie going to wash linen, and im- 
Meatately meet with water It 18, therefore, Inghly 
ptobable that the channel of the Ilissus has been 
giadually choked with stones and giavel washed, 
down fiom the hills, and that the water it present 
runs fetween two beds af sand Its 18 quinte 
suffiacut to yustity those poor poets who experience 
the fate of Cassandra in vain thes «ung the truth, 
thes ate not believed; if they were content to say 
at, they would, perhaps, be more fortunate. In ths 
case they are moreover supported by history, which 
assigns water to ihe fhssus; and why should this 
Thssuy have a bridge, if it never hid water, even in 
winter? Amettca has 1athea spoiled me im i¢gard 
to rivers, but ] could not foibcar to vindicate the 
honow of that Ilissus which gave a sormime to 
the Muses, and on whose banks Boreas carrted off 
Onthya 

On our return ftom the Ihssus, M Fauvel led me 
over waste grounds, where the site of the Lyceum 
must be sought We next cune to the large dee 
tached columns, standing in that quarter of the city 
which was denommated New Athens, or the Athens 
of the Emperor Adnan. Spon asserts, that these 
pillars are the remains of the portico of the One 
Hundied and Pwenty Columns . and Chandler pre- 


* Thsaades, they had an altar on the banks of the ILssus 
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sumes that they belonged to the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus. They are mentioned by Lechevalier, and 
other travellers. Good representations of them are 
gnven mn the different siews of Athens, and especially 
in the work of Stuart, who has restored the entire 
edifice after ts runs. On a portion of the archi- 
trave, which still connects two of these columns, 1 
seen a mean building, formerly the habitation of 4 
hermit tis impossthletoconcerehow this hut could 
have been built on the capitals of thee prodigious 
columns, which aie perhaps upwards of sixty feet 
in height. Thus, this vast temple, at which the 
Athenians worked for seven hundred veas; whch 
all the hings of Asia coveted the honc ui of fimshing ; 
which Adnan, the master of the wold, had alone 
the glory to complete; this temple has been laid 
low by the attacke of time, and the cell of an 
anchonte still continues standing upon its rums t 
A miserable hovel of plaste: 1s supported in the an 
by two columns of marble, as if Fortune had de- 
termined to exhibit to mankind on this magnificent 
pedestal a monument both of her tuumphs and of 
her caprices. 

These columns, though much move lofty than 
those of the Parthenon, are fa: inferior in beauty ; 
the degeneracy of the art is observable in them ; but, 
as thev stand insulated and scattered over e naked 
space, they produce a surpusing effect. I stopped 
at their bases to listen to the wind whistling about 
their summits: they resemble those eolitary palm- 
trees which are here and there to be seen among 
the runs of Alesandna. When the Turks are 
threatened with calamities of any hind, they bring a 
Jamb to this place, and force it to bleat while they 
hold up its head towards the shy. Unable to find 
the voice of mnocence among men, they have re- 
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course to the young of the harmless sheep to avert 
the wrath of Heaven. 

We returned to Athens through the gate, over 
which is seen the well-known inscription : 

THIS IS [HE CITY OF ADRIAN, 
AND NOT IHE CITY OF THESEUS 

We returned the visit which had been paid me 
by M. Roque, and spent the evening at his house, 
where I met several ladies. Such readers as wish 
for information respecting the dress, manners, and 
customs of the Turkish, Gieeh, and Albaman women 
at Athens, may consult the twenty-s'\th chapter 
of Chandler's Travels in Greece. I would have 
transcribed the whole passage, had it not been too 
long. I shall merely observe that the women of 
Athens appeared to me smaller and less handsome 
than those of the Morea. Their practice of paint- 
ing the orbit of the eyes blue, and staining the tips 
of the fingers red, 1s disagreeable to a stranger ; but, 
as J hase seen women with pearls suspended to the 
ise, as the hoquors think this custom exceedingly 
genteel, and I was myself inclined to be paitial to 
it, E mast not find fault with tastes. For the rest, 
the women of Athens were never celebiated for 
beauty. They were reproached with a fondness for 
wine. Asa proof that then charms weie not the 
most powerful, all the celebrated men of Athens 
were attached to foreign females: Pericles, Sopho- 
cles, Socrates, Atistotle, and even the divine Plato. 

On the 25th, we mounted our horses very early, 
and, teaving the city, took the 10ad to the Phaleieus. 
As we approached the sea, the coast gradually be- 
came more elevated, and termmated in heights, the 
sinuosities of which form, to the cast and west, the 
hatbours of the Phalereus, Munychia, and Pirsus. 
On the beach of the Phalereus we discerned traces 
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of the walls that encompassed the port, and other 
ruins which weie mere heaps of rubbish ; these were 
perhaps the temples of Juno and Ceres, Near this 
spot lay the little field and tomb of Aristides, We 
went down to the harbour, a circular basin, with a 
bottom of fine sand, capable of containing about 
fifty boats, This was exactly the number that 
Menestheus conducted to Troy : 

Ty Bua wevrhuovra p!Nauvas vies Ewovru, 

" He way followed by fifty black veceels ” 

Theseus also set sail from Phalereuy at his de- 
paiture for Crete, 

Pourquoi, trop seune enor, ne putes yous alors 
Eatier dans Je varsseau qui le mit sur nos boris? 
Par sousautoit pért le moustre dela Crete, &. 

It is not always large ships and capacious har- 
bours that confer immortality. The name of a small 
creek, and of a little bark, sung by Homer and 
Racine can never perish. 

From the harbour of Phalereus we proceeded to 
that of Munychia, which is of an oval figure and 
rather larger than the former. Lastly, turning the 
extremity of a craggy hill, and advancing from cape 
to cape, we reached the Pireus. M. Fauvel stop- 
ped in the curvature formed by a neck of land to 
shew me a sepulchre excavated in the rock: it is now 
without roof, and is upon a level with the sea. By 
the regular flowing and ebbing of the tide, it is al- 
ternately covered and left exposed, by turns full and 
empty. At the distance of a few paces on the shore 
are seen the remains of a monument. 

M. Fauve] insists that in this place the bones of 
Themistocles were deposited. ‘This interesting Mh” 
covery is, however, contested. it is objected that 
the fragments scattered around are toa splendid to 
have been the tomb of Themistocles ; and that, ac- 
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cording to Diodorus, the geographer, quoted by 
Plutarch, this tomb waa in reahty an altar. 

This objection 1s by uo means sold. Why m- 
troduce into the ongmal question another that 1» 
totally foreign to the subject? May not the ruins 
of white marble, concerning which such difficulues 
are rased, have belonged to a very different sepul- 
chre from that of Themstocles?> Why night uot 
the descendauts of Thenustocles, after the popular 
ammosities had subsided, have decorated the tomb ot 
their Wlustuious progemtor, whom they had first in- 
terred in a simple manner, and even by stealth, as 
we are informed bs Thucydides? Did thes not 
conseciate a picture representing the history of that 
great man; and was not this picture exhibited to 

ublic view mm the Paithenon, at the time of 

ausanias? A statue was, moreover, erected m 
honour of Themistocles, in the Pivtaneum. 

‘Lhe spot where M. Fauvel has discovered this 
tomb 1s precisely the Cape Aluimus: and of this [ 
shall adduce a stronger proof than that of the calu- 
ness of the water m thy place There i an e101 
im Plutarch ; the name should be Alunus, instead 
of Alamus, according to the remarh of Meursius, 
mentioned by Dacier. Alimus w1s a demos, ot 
hamlet, of Attica, 10 the distiict of Leontis, and s1- 
tuated to the east of the Phaus Now the rums of 
this hamlet are still viable in the sicinity of the 
tomb of which we are speaking. Pausamsas 18 ex- 
tremely confused in what he says concerning the 
position of this tomb; but Diodorus Periegetes 18 
perfwetly clear: and the veises of Plato, the comic 
poet, quoted by this Diodovus, desctibe the sery spot 
and the sepulchre found by M. Fauvel: 

* Ehave no wish to conceal any difficulty, and am aware that 


xome wnittrs have placed Aliumus to the eastward of Phalereus 
Thneythdes was a native of Almas 
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which were just beginning to turn red. We stopped 
at the public reservoirs and under olive trees; and 
Thad the mortification to find that the tomb of Me- 
nander, the cenotaph of Euripides, and the little 
temple dedicated to Socrates, no longer exist ; at 
least they have not yet been discovered. We pur- 
sued our way, and, on approaching the Museum, M. 
Fauvel pointed out to me a path winding up the 
side of that hill, This path he told me had been 
made by the Russian painter, who every day repaired 
to the same spot to take views of Athens. If genius 
be no other than patience, as Buffon has asserted, 
this painter must possess a large share of that 
quality, 

It is near four miles from Athens to the Phale- 
reus; three or four from the Phalereus to the 
Pireeus, following the windings of the coast, und five 
fiom the Pirens to Athens, so that, on our retuin to 
the city, we had been about twelve miles. .As the 
horses were hired for the whole day, we made haste 
to dine, and at four in the afternoon set out on 
another excursion. 
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Village of Angelo K:pous— Wood of Olive Trees— Acatemus 
— Tombs of sllustnouy Athenians — Ruins of Theatres—Croel 
Exhibitions of Gladiators —Tower of the Winds— The Lau- 
tern of Demasthenes—French Missionaries at Athens—Father 
Babin's De-cription of the Parthenon—Prepmations for leay- 
ang Athens—A Traveller's Revere — Village ot Keratia— 
The Author attached by Fever—He embmhs for Cape Su- 
nium—Sites of Greek Edifices—Temple of Cape Sunmm— 
Retlectiony on the state of Greece— Ganses ot its Dechne — 
Character of the Modern Greeks — Character of the Turhs— 
Departure from Cape Sumum. 


WE now went out of the town on the side next to 
Mount Hymettus. My host took me to the village 
of Angelo Kipous, where, as he conjectures, he has 
discovered the temple of Venus in the Gardens, for 
reasons which he has stated in his Memoirs. The 
opinion of Chandler, who places this temple at Pan- 
agia Spiliotissa, as likewise very probable, and has 
an inscription in its favour ; but M. Fauvel adduces, 
in behalf of his idea, two aged myrtles and some 
fine ruins of the Ionie order: enough in all con- 
science to answer a great many objections. Such is 
the way with us antiquarians; we are never at a loss 
for proofs. 

Having inspected the curiosities of Angelo Ki- 
pous, we turned directly west ; and, passing between 
Athens and Mount Anchesmus, we entered the 
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great olive wood. There were no ruins on this side, 
so that we merely enjoyed a pleasant ride, accom- 
panied by the recollections of Athens. We came 
to the Cephisus, which f had already saluted lower 
down on my way from Eleusis. At this height it 
had water, but that water, 1 am sorry to say, was 
rather muddy; it serves to irrigate the orchards, 
and gives a freshness to its banks but too rarely met 
with in Greece. We then turned back, still conti- 
nuing our ride through the forest of olive-trees, We 
left on the right a small eminence covered with 
tocks. This was Colone, at the foot of which for- 
merly stood the village containing the retreat of So- 
phocles, and the place where that great tragic poet 
drew the last tears from the eyes of the father of 
Antigone. We followed for some distance the 
Brazen Way, where ate to be seen vestiges of the tem- 
ple of the Furies; and then, on approaching Athens, 
we rambled for a considerable time in the environs 
of Academus. Nothing now marks this retirement 
of the philosophic sages. Its first plantains fell by 
the axe of Sylla, and those with which Adrian pro- 
bably caused it to be embellished have not escaped 
the ravages of succeeding barbarians. The altars 
of Cupid, Prometheus, and the Muses, are no more ; 
every spark divine is extinguished in the groves 
where Plato so oft received inspirations. Two facts 
will demonstiate what beauty and what grandeur 
were discovered by the ancients in the lessons of that 
philosopher. The night before Socrates received 
Plato among his disciples, he dreamt that a swan 
came and alighted on his bosom. Death having 
prevented Plato from completing his Critias, Plu~ 
tarch deploies this misfortune, and compares the 
works of the teacher of the Academy with the tem- 
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ples of Athens, among which that of Jupiter Olym- 
pus alone was left unfinished. 

It had been dark an hour before we thought of 
returning to Athens: the sky was studded with 
stars, and the air incomparably soft, pure, and 
transparent ; our horses went at a slow pace, and 
we had both become silent. The way which we 
were pursuing was probably the ancient road to 
the Academy, bordered by the tombs of such citi- 
zens as had fullen for their country, and those of 
the greatest men of Greece. Here reposed the 
ashes of Thrasybulus, Pericles, Chabrias, ‘limatheus, 
Harmodius, and Aristogiton. It was a noble idea 
to collect in one spot the remains of those renowned 
persons, who lived in different ages, and who, like 
the members of an illustrious family long dispersed, 
repaired hither to lie down to rest in the lap of 
their common mother. What variety of talents, 
of greatness, and of courage! What diversity of 
manners and genius was here embraced in one view! 
And these virtues, attempered by death, like those 
generous wines which we mix together, says Plato, 
with a sober divinity, no longer dazzled the eyes 
of the living Admiration, untiuctured with envy, 
was the only sentiment felt by the passenger, on 
reading upon the funeral column these simple 
words : 

PERICLES, OF THE TRIBE OF ACAMANTIS 
AND OF THE VILLAGE OF CHOL\RGUA 
Cicero represents Atticus wandering among these 
tombs, and seized with a holy awe at the sight of 
these august remains. At the present day he could 
no longer draw the same picture. The tombs are 
destroyed ; the illustrious dead, whom the Athe- 
nians had placed without the city, as for an ad- 
vanced post, rose not to defend it, but suffered the 
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Taitais to trample it unde: their feet. Time, vio- 
lence, and the plough, as Chandler observes, have 
levelled every thmg. In this place the plough 1s 
superfluous; and that single 1emark will convev a 
more accurate idea of the desolation of Gieece than 
all the 1eflections in which I could indulge 

1 had not yet seen the theatres and edifices nm 
the interior of the town; to the survey of these [ 
devoted the 26th The theatre of Bacchus, as 1 
have before observed, and as every reader hnows, 
stood at the foot of the citadel, on the side next to 
Mount Hymettus The Odeum, begun by Pericles, 
finished by Lycurgus, the son of Lycophron, burned 
by Anstion and Syila, and rebwit by Arobarzanes, 
was situated near the theatie of Bacchus, and pro- 
Yably connected with at by a portico. It 19 probable 
that 1¢ar the sume spot there was a thnd theatre 
erected hy Herodes Atticus. The seats of those 
theatres rested agamst the slope of the hull, which 
saved them for a foundation A contianety of 
opmions prevails respecting these structures what 
‘Stuart regatds as the theatre of Bacchus 1s taken by 
Chandler for the Odcum. 

The rus of these theatres are insigmficant = 1 
was not struck with tiem, because | had seen mo- 
numeuts of this hind in Italy, tar superior m size, 
aud m mach better preservation ; but I made this 
vay painful rcflectian, that, under the Roman em- 
perots, at a time when Athens was still the school of 
the universe, glidiators exhibited their sanguimary 
games m the theatre of Bacchus The master- 
picecs of Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were 
banished from the stage assassination and murder 
superseded those spectacles which excite so high an 
idea of human genius, and are the noble amuse- 
ment of polished nations The Athemans ran to 
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behold these crueltres with the same eagerness as 
they had formeily 1esorted to the Dionystaca How 
could a people who had exalted themselves to such 
a height, how, I ash, could they now descend so 
low? What had become of that altar consecrated 
to Pity, which once stood in the midst of the public 
place at Athens, and to which her votaries sus- 
pended fillets and locks of their har? If, as Pan- 
sams asserts, the Athentans weie the only Greehs 
who worshipped Pity, and Jooked upon het as the 
consolation of life, how much must they have 
changed! Most certamly it was not on account of 
the combits of gladiators that Athens received the 
name of the sacred abode of the gods. Perhaps na- 
tions, like indaviduals, are cruel im decrepitude as 
mnfincy , perhaps then gemus may be exhausted, 
and, when it has run its career, when it has biorght 
torth, 1elished, and enjoyed all that it can, cloyed 
with its own master-pieces, and mcapable of pio- 
ducing new ones, it giows besotted, and retuius to 
purely physical sensations, Christianity will pre- 
vent modem nations from falling sto such a de- 
plotable decrepitude ; but, were all religion extin- 
guished among us, I should not be astonished to 
hear the groaus of the gladiator expiring on that 
stage which now echoes the soriows of Phaedra and 
of Anchomache. 

Having exaimmed the theatres, we 1eturned into 
the town, where we loohed at the portico, which 
pethaps formed the entrance to the Agora We 
stopped at the Lowe: of the Winds, which 1 not 
mentioned by Pausantas, but 1 descirbed by Vitru- 
vius and Vano. Spon gives all the details of this 
edifice, with an explanation of the winds; the en- 
tire monument has also been descmbed by Stuart, 
im his Antiquities of Athens. A drawing of it was 
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taken by Francesco Giambetti, in 1465, the epoch 
of the revival of the arts. In the time of Father 
Babin, in 1672, this Tower of the Winds was mis- 
taken for the tomb of Socrates. 

I pass over in silence some ruins of the Corin- 
thian order, which are conjectured to be the re- 
mains of the Peecile, of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, of the Prytaneum, and perhaps belong 
to none of those edifices. So much is certain, that 
they are not of the age of Pericles. You perceive 
in them the Roman grandeur, but likewise the Ro- 
man inferiority : whatever the emperors had a hand 
in at Athens may be discovered at the first glance, 
and exhibits a striking inequality to the master- 
pieces of that age. We lastly went to the French 
convent, to return the only religions who occupies 
it the visit which he had paid me. I have already 
observed, that the convent of ou: missionaries in- 
eludes in its premises the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates. It was with this last monument that ! 
completed my tribute of admiration to the ruins of 
-\thens, 

This elegant production of the genius of the 
Greeks was known to the early travellers by the 
name of Fanari tow Demosthenis. “ To the house 
not long since purchased by the Capuchin Fathers,” 
says Babin the Jesuit, in 1672, “ belongs a very 
remarkable piece of autiquity, which has remained 
entire ever since the trme ot Demosthenes: it is 
commonly called the Lantern of emosthenes.”* 

Tt has been smce discovered, and first of all by 
Spon, that it is a choragic monument, erected by 





* Tt appears that, in 160), Lhrte cxisted another monument at 

Athens, called the Lantein of Diogenes On the subject of this 
snouumeat, Guillet appeals to the trstimony of the Fathers Bar- 
nabas and Simon, and of Messrs, de Moneeaux and Aime. 
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Lysictates, in the street of the Tripods. M. Le- 
grand some time since exhibited in the court of the 
Louvre a model of it mm terra coita.* this model 
was & very Correct resemblance, only the architect, 
doubtless with a view to give his work a greater 
degree of elegance, had suppressed the cucular 
wall which fills the mtercolummations of the 
original. 

Js certamly not the least surpiising of Fortune’s 
freaks, that sle should have assigned to a capuchin 
a habitation in the choragic monument of Lysi- 
crates; but what at first sight may appear ludicrous 
becomes setious aud affecting, when we consider 
the happy effects of our musions, when we reflect 
that 4 French capuchin afforded hospitality to 
Chandler, while other French religious were eutei- 
taumng other travellers in China and in Canada, in 
the deseits of Ahica and the wilds of ‘Tartary. 

“The Franks at Athens have no chapel,’ say~ 
Spon, “ except that of the Capuchins, which 1 at 
the Fanar tow Demosthens. When we weie at 
Paris, the only person there was lathe: Seraphin, 
a very worthy man, fiom whom a ‘Turk belonging 
to the gairison one day tooh his cord girdle, either 
out of malice or the effects of intoxication, having 
met him in the road to the Lion’s Poit, whence he 
was retuining alone from a visit to some Fienchmen 
on board of a tartan, then ly1ng m that hasbour. 

“ The Jesuits were established at Athens before 
the Capuchmns, and were neve driven from the city. 
‘They 1etued to Negropont, merely because they 
there found more occupation and a greate: number 
of Franks than at Athens. Them convent was 
almost at the extremity of the town, nea: the arch- 


* A monument has simce been erected aft 1 .he monument at 
St Cloud 
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bishop’s palace. As to the Capuchins, they have 
been settled at Athens ever since 1658, and Father 
Simon puichased the Fanan and the adjommg 
house m 1669, there having been other religious 
of his order before him in the town.” 

It 1s then to these missions so long decried that 
we are indebted for om early notions respecting 
ancient Greece. No traveller had yet quitted his 
home to visit the Parthenon, when some religious, 
self-eviled to these renowned ruims, awaited hhe 
hospitable deities the antiquary aud the artist. The 
scholai inquned what had become of the city of Ce- 
crops, aud there was a Dather Barnabas at Paris in the 
noviciate of St. James, and a Fathe: Simon at Com- 
piegne, wno could have given him infouration on 
the subject; but they made no parade of then 
knowleage Retumg to the font of the crucifix, 
they butied in the obscurity of the convent what 
they had learned, and above all, what they had 
suntered fo. twenty yeais, amidst the runs of 
Athens 

“The French Capuchins.” says Ja Guilletiere, 
“ who had been called to the mission of the Morea, 
by the congregation de Propagandd Fide, have 
their principal residence at Napoli, because the 
galleys of the beys winter at that place, where they 
m gcveral he from the month of November tll 
st George’s day. on which they again put to sea. 
They are manned with Chistian slaves, who stand 
in need of instiuction and cncouragement; and 
this 1s imparted to thea with equal zeal and be- 
nefit by Father Barnabas of Paris, who is at present 
the superior of the Mission of Athens and the 
Movea.” 

But if these religious, after then return from 
Sparta and Athens, were so madest im then clois- 
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ters, perhaps it was because they wanted a relish 
for the admirable remains of the Grecian arts; 
perhaps too they had not previously acquired the 
requisite information. Let us hear what is said by 
Father Babin, the Jesuit, to whom we are indebted 
for the earliest account we have of Athens. 

“ You may find,” says he, “ in various books a 
description of Rome, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
and the other principal cities in the world, such as 
they are at present; but I know not what book 
describes Athens as ] have seen it; and you would 
not find the city at all if you were to look for it as 
represented in Pausanias and other ancient authors: 
but you shall here see it in the state in which it 
appears at this day, which is such, that, though in 
iains, it nevertheless excites a certain respect, both 
in those pious persons who behold its churches, 
and in those scholars who acknowledge it to be 
the mother of the sciences, and in those military 
men and generous minds, who consider it as the 
field of Mars, the theatre where the greatest con- 
querors of antiquity signalised their valour, and 
gloriously displayed their energies, their courage, 
and their industry. Finally, these ruins are valua- 
ble as attestations of its primitive splendour, and 
demonstrating that it was formerly an object of 
admiration to the universe. 

~ For my part | must own that, when | looked 
at it with a telescope from the sea, when I beheld 
the numbers of large marble columns which are 
visible at a great distance, and evince its ancient 
magnificence, 1 could not help feeling some re- 
spect for it.” 

The missionary then proceeds to a description 
of the different edifices. Move fortunate than we, 
he saw the Parthenon entire, and has deseribed it 
in the following terns: 
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“This temple, which may be seen very fa off, 
which 2s the most elevated structure in Athens, and 
stands in the midst of the citadel, 1s a mastei-piece 
of the gieatest architects of antiquity It 1s about 
one hundred and twenty feet in length, and fifty in 
breadth. You there see three ranges of roofs sup- 
ported by very lofty mable columns ; that 1s to say, 
the nave and two wings. 1 which it surpasses 
St. Sophia’s, erected at Constantinople by the 
Emperor Justiman, though m other 1espects a 
wonder of the woild. But | tooh notice that tts 
walls are only eucrusted and med with large slabs 
of marble, which have fallen down mm some places 
from the galleries above, where you may see biichs 
and stones which were covercd with marble. 

* But though this temple of Athens be so mag- 
tnficent in segard to its materials, it 1» still more 
admuable for its style aud the shill displayed im it 
Mateiam superabat opus. Among the 100fs, all of 
which are of marble, one 15 more particularly re- 
marthable, because it i» adorned with as many 
beautiful figuies engraven upon the marble as it 
can possibly hold. 

“The length of the vestibule 1s equal to the 
width of the temple, and it 1s about routeen teet 
broad. Above it there 1s a fiit 100f, which Joohs 
lhe a uch floor, o: a maguihccnt cxling for you 
thete perceive large pieces of marble, resembling 
long, thick beams, which support other great pieces 
of the same matanal, adorncid with various figures. 
executed with wonderful shill. 

“The pediment of this temple, which 1s at 2 
great height above the vestibule, is such, that 1 
scarcely thik there 15 any thing equal to it for 
inagnificence and wotkmanship in all Fiance. I'he 
figures and statues of the Richeheu palace, the 
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miracle of France, and the master-prece of the 
artists of the present day, aie not to be compared 
with these large and beautiful figmes of men, 
women, and horses, which appear to the number 
ot thuty in this pediment; and there are as many 
more at the other end of the temple, behind the 
place where stood the high altar :n the tames of 
the Christians, 

“Qn each side of the temple 1s an alley or 
gallery, where you pass between the walls of the 
edifice, and seventeen very tmich and lofty fluted 
columns, which are not of a single piece, but of 
several large pieces of fine white marble, laid one 
upon another, Between these pillus there is along 
this gallery a low wall, which leaves between each 
column a space of eufhaent length and bieadth for 
an altar and a chapel, such as are scen along the 
sides and uear the walls of large churches. 

“ These columus serve to suppoit the walls of 
the temple above with arched buttresses, and pre- 
yent them from bemg imyuted cxteinally by the 
weight of the 100f. ‘The walls of tne temple, on 
the outside, are embellished above with a beautiful 
band of matble tablets, exquwitel, wrought, on 
which ae represented a great numbe: of tiumphs, 
so that vou see upon them numbeiless figmes ot 
men, women, childien, chariots, and horses, eve- 
cuted in basso-relievo ou these stones, which are at 
such a height, that the eye can scarcely discover 
ull their beauties, or appreciate all the mgenuity of 
the arciitects and sculptors by whom they were 
executed. One of these laige stones composing 
this band, having got loose from its place and 
fallen down, has been ca:tied into the mosque be- 
hind the portico, and on this vou behold with 
admiration a great numbe of persons represented 
with innnitable skull. 
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“ All the beauties of this temple which | have 
Just described are the work of the ancient pagan 
Greeks The Athenians, having embraced chris- 
tiamty, converted this temple of Minerva mto a 
temple of the tue God; they erected im it an 
episcopal throne and a pulpit, which are still staud- 
ing, and altars, since overthrown by the Turks, 
wlo offer no sacrifice m their mosques. The 
place of the high altar 15 still considerably whiter 
than the 1est of the wall the steps to ascend to it 
aie entire and magnificent.” 

Js not this simple desciiption of the Parthenon, 
such as it was at the time of Pericles, to the full as 
valuible as the more scientific accounts that have 
been given of the ruins of this beautiful temple ? 

Finally, were these missionaries strangers to that 
compassion for the Gieehs, those philanthropic sen- 
timents, which we aie so proud of mtioducmg 
into our modcrn travels > Pee us turn agam to 
Father Babin 

“Tf Solon, surseving from 4 mountain this large 
uty, and the gicat number of magnificent palaces 
of marble which it contamed, formerly observed to 
one of his frends that at was but a lage though 
nich hospital, filled with as many poor wietches as 
the city comprehended inhatntants, I should hive 
much greater rcason to talh in this manner, and to 
sav that this town, rebuilt with the ruins of ite 
ancient palaces, i but onc large and mdigent 
hospital, contammg as many poor wretches as there 
atc christians to be seen in it!” 

I beg pardon for having expatiated on this sub- 
ject No traveller hetore me, Spon excepted, bas 
done juste to the missions at Athens, which ae 
so intacsting toa Frenchman | had myself ovei- 
looked then 1n the Gee du Chetstranusme Chaud- 
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ler says very little concerning the religrous whose 
hospitality he shared ; and I am doubtful whether 
he has once condescended to mention his name. 
God be thanked, I am above such petty scruples. 
When a person has laid me under obligation, I say 
so; and, in the next place, [ blush not for the arts, 
neither do I think the monument of Lysiciates 
dishonoured because 1t forms part of the convent of 
a Capuchin. The christian who preserves a monu- 
ment, for the puipose of devoting it to works of 
charity, appears to me quite as respectable as the 
pagan who erected st m commemoration of a 
victory gained im a concert of music, 

Such was the conclusion of my survey of the 
tums of Athens. J} had exammed them im order, 
and aided by the intelhgence and experience ac- 
quired by M Yauvel during a 1esidence of ten 
years on the spot He had saved me all the time 
that 1s lost im giopmg, im doubtmg, and in seeking, 
whcu we arise alone in 4 new world. I had ob- 
tamed clear ideas of the mouuments, the shy, the 
sun, the prospects, the land, the sea, the rivers, the 
woods, and the mountains of Atuca: I could now 
couect my shetcles, and give my pictures of these 
cclebiated places then appropiate colouring. I 
had nothing to do but to putsue my route. My 
prucipal olyect now was to reach Jerusalem, and 
whit an interval I had still before me ' { considered 
that the season was advancing, and that, sf I made 
a longer stay, I might mns the ship which annually 
sails from Coustantinople to Jaffa, with pilgrims 
for Jerusalem. J had every reason to apprehend 
that my Austrian vessel was not waiting for me all 
this tme at the extremity of Attica, aud that, not 
finding me there, she had proceeded to Smyma. 
My host acquiesced in my reasons, and pointed out 
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the track which I ought to pursue. He advised me 
to go to Keratia, a village of Attica, situated at 
the foot of Mount Lauuum, at some distance from 
the sea, opposite to the island of Zea, “ When 
yon have reached this village,” said he, “ the peo- 
ple will kindle a fire upon a hill one of the boats 
of Zea, accustomed to the signal, will immediately 
(1085 over to the coast of Attica You will then 
embark for the port of Zea, where you will perhaps 
meet with your ship fiom Tieste; 1f not, you will 
find no difficulty im procuung there a felucca to 
Chio or Smiina ” 

A man who, fiom a2 motive he nine, undertakes 
such a voyage as | had dane, 1s not to be deterred 
by nshs and accidents Necessity commanded my 
departuie, and this was the only way by winch | 
could leave Attica, for there was not a vessel of any 
kind at the Pneus* f therefore resolved to put 
the proposed plan into immediate execution. M 
Fauvel wished to keep me a few days longer, but 
the apprehension of loss, the season for the voyage 
to Jerusalem oveipowered every other conside ation. 
‘The north winds had but six wechs longer to blow; 
and, if I should arrive too late at Constantinople, I 
san the tish of being detuned there by the westerly 
winds 

F dismissed J Vial’s jamissary, having first paid 
him, and given him a letter of thanks to his master 
In 4 journey attended with any hazards, it 1s painful 
to part from a fellow-tiaseller with whom you have 
for some time associated When I saw the janis- 
sary, after wisinng me a good journey, mount Ins 
horse alone, take the road to Eleusis, and nde off 


* Ibe troubks in Romeha rendered a journey to Constan 
thnople by land absolutely smpractieable 
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m the very opposite direction to that which | was 
about to pursue, I felt an involuntary emotion, I 
followed him with mv eves, reflecting that he was 
going to revisit alone the deserts which we had seen 
together It stiuch me also that this Turk and 1 
should never meet agam, that we should never more 
hear of each other. I represented to myself the 
lot of this man, so different from my lot, his joys 
and his griefs so different from my jovs and my 
gniefs, and all to ainve at the same port at last -— 
he m the spacious and beautiful cemetenes of 
Greece ; and myself, by the road, or im the suburbs 
of some city, 

This separation took place in the evenmg of the 
same day that I visited the Tsench convent; for 
the yanisseiy had received intimation to hold him- 
self in readiness to return to Coron. { set off in 
the night for Keratia, with Joseph and an Atheman 
who was going to pay @ visit to his relations in Zea. 
This young Geek was our guide. ‘\b Fauvel 
accompanied me to the gate of the city, where we 
iutually bade adieu, and expressed our wishes that 
we might soon meet again in our common country. 

I was serv glad that I left Athens at mght I 
should have felt too stiong a regret to turn my bach 
on its ruins by daylight. As it wis, hhe Hagar, I 
beheld not what 1 was losmg foi ever 1 laid the 
bridle on the nech of my horse, and, following 
Joseph and the guide, ielinquished the reins also 
to my unagination, which was employed the whole 
way with a curious revene. I fancied that Attica 
was given to me in full sovereignty. I published 
throughout Europe, that all who were weary of 
revolutions and desirous of enjoying peace might 
iepair to the ruins of Athens, where F promised 
them security and repose. 1 constructed roads, 
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built mns, and provided all sorts of accommodations 
for travellers: I purchased a harbour on the gulf 
of Lepauto, to abmdge and facilitate the passage 
from Otranto to Athens. It 1» natural to suppose 
that the edifices were not neglected: all the master- 
pieces of the citadel were rebuilt on the old sites, 
and as nenly as possible after then former plans. 
The city, encompassed with good walls, was secured 
fiom the depredations of the Turks. I founded a 
umversity, to which the youth of all Europe 1¢- 
sorted to learn the ancient and the vulgar Gneek. 
Linsited the Hydiiots to settle at the Praeus, and I 
ere tedanny. The naked mountams were clothed 
with pines to give bach then waters to my myers> J 
encouraged agnicultue: numbors of Swiss and 
Germens mingled with my Albamans~ every day 
nought to hzht new discovenes, and Athens arose 
from he: tomb On reaching Kerata, I aweke 
fiom my dream, and found mysclf the same Giles 
Jolt as befor 

Wc had turncd the Hymettus, and passed to the 
southward of the Pentehcus; then, stnhing off for 
the sc1, we proceeded among the hulls belonging to 
the chain of Mowat Laurum, in which the Athe- 
ans of old had mies ot silver. This part of Attica 
was never much celebrated Between the Phale- 
reus and Cape Snumm were situated several towns 
and villages, as, Anaphlystus, Avema, Lampra, Ana~ 
gvius, Ahmus, Thore, Exone, &c. Wheeler and 
Chandler made unproductive excursions in this fos- 
sthen tract; and M Lechesalie: crossed the same 
desert on his way to Athens fiom Cape Summum 
where he landed. The mterior of this district was 
still less known and thinner of inhabitants than the 
coasts; and Fam at 4 loss what ongin to assign to 
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the village of Keratia.* It is situated in a very 
fertile valley, among hills which overlook it on 
every side, and whose sides are covered with sage, 
1osemar\, and myrtles. The bottom of the valley 
is cultivated, and the possessions of the different 
proprietors are divided by quchset hedges, as they 
formerly were in Attica, and as they commonly are 
in Bretagne and in England, Birds abound in this 
pat of the country, especially the hoopoc, the wood- 
pigeon, the 1ed partiidge, and the hooded crow. 
The village consists of about a dozen houses, very 
neat, and standing detached. On the hills biowse 
great numbers of goats and sheep; and m the 
valley are seen hogs, asses, horses, and a few cows, 

We alighted on the 27th at the house of an 
Albanian, an acquaintance of M. Fauvel’s. I has- 
tened immediately on my arrival to an eminence 
eastward of the village, to try whether J could dis- 
cover the Austrian ship: nothing was to be seen 
but the sea and the island of Zea. In the evening 
at sun-set a fire was hindled with myrtle aud heath 
on the top of a mountain; and a goathead sta- 
tioned on the coast was to apprice us of the ap- 
proach of the boats from Zea as soon as he should 
perceive them coming. he use of fire-signals is 
of very high antiquity, and has furnished Homer 
with one of the finest similes in the liad: 


"As B bre wawrdsl dv ef Uoreos didep teres. 
“Thus you see a smohe ascendmg from the top of the towers of 
nity besieged by enemies” 


* Meurnms, in hus treatise De populis Attica, speaks of the 
village or demos Keyddas, of the tribe of Hippotheontss Spon 
finds a KupriaBa:, in the tribe of Acamantis, but he furnishes 
no meenption, aod supports the assertion only by w pasoage im 
Hesychms, 
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Repairing the following morning to the signal~ 
hill, I took my gun with me and amused myself 
with shooting. It was just the hottest part of the 
day, and I received a coup de soleil on one of my 
hands and part of my head. The thermometer 
had stood continually at 28° during my stay at 
Athens.* The most ancient map of Greece, that 
of Sophian, fixed the latitude of Athens at 37° 10' 
to 12’: Vernon made it 38° 5’; and M. Chabert 
has finally determined it to he 37° 58’ 1” for the 
temple of Minerva. In so southern a latitude, in 
the month of August, the sun must naturally be 
very powerful. At night, having wrapped myself 
in my cloak, F was going to lie down on my mat, 
when I felt my head grow extremely confused. 
Our establishment was none of the most commo- 
dious for a sick person. We lay upon the floor, in 
the ouly 100m, or rather in the shed of our host, 
with our heads next the wall. [ was placed be- 
tween Joseph and the young Athenian: over our 
pillows were suspended the household utensils; so 
that my host’s daughter, himself, and his men, had 
to step over us, whenever they came to fetch any 
thing they wanted or to hang it up again 

Tf ever in my hfe I gave way for a moment to 
despair, I think it was on this occasion, when, seized 
with a violent fever, | found that my senses were 
failing me, and that I was growing delirious; my 
impatience aggravated the disease. How unfor- 
tunate to be all at once stopped short by this acci- 
dent! to be detained by the fever in an obscure 
place in the hut of an Albanian! © that 1 had 
but remained at Athens! that I had expired on the 


* M. Fauvel informed me that the heat very often ries to 32° 
and 34°, 
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bed of honour, with my eves fixed on the Par- 
thenon!' But even if thie fever should not prove 
fatal, yet if it lasted but a few days, st mght totally 
derange my plans The pilgrims for Jerusalem 
would be gone; the season would be past. What 
was I to do in the East? To go to Jerusalem by 
land? or to wait another year ? Fiance, my fiends, 
my projects, my work, which J should leave un- 
finshed, alternately ocenpied my nind. All mght 
Joseph hept giving me large pitchers of wate: to 
drink, but nothing could quench my thust, The 
floor on which I jay was hterally bathed with sweat; 
and it was this copious perspiatron that saved my 
life. I was for a short time pefectly dehnous, and 
began singing the «ong of Henry IV. “O Dio!” 
exclaimed Joseph in the deepest affliction, che 
questo! Il sgnor canta! Poreretto’ 

The fever abated about nine in the morning o 
the 26th, after overwhelming me for seventeen 
hours. If 1 had had a second attach of equal vi0- 
lence I thmk I could not have got over it. The 
goatheid returned with the unpleasant intelhgence 
that no boats from Zea had yet made their appear- 
ance. { made an exertion and wiote to V1. Fauvel, 
requesting him to send a vessel to tahe me up at 
the nearest point of the coast to the village where 
| was, and carly me to Zea = While | was writing, 
my host told me a long stoix, and begged my in- 
terest in his behalf with M Fausel I endeavomed 
to satisfy him; but mv head was so weak that [ 
could scarcely guide the pen. The young Greek 
set out for Athens with my letter, undertaking to 
bnng 4 vessel himself, 1f any were to be found. 

I passed the whole day oa my mat. The people 
of the house were gone abroad; Joseph too was 
out, and not a creature was left with me but the 
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daughter of my host. She was a handsome girl 
of seventeen or eighteen, and went about bare- 
foot, and with her hair covered with medals and 
small pieces of money. She took no notice of me; 
but continued her work just as though I had not 
been there. The door was open, the sun shone in 
at it, and this was the only place for the admission 
of light into the apartment. I dosed from time to 
time, and on awaking I still saw the Albanian girl 
engaged in something or other, <inging in a low 
tone, and arranging her hair or some part of her 
dress. J asked her now and then for water: nero! 
She brought me a mug full, and crossing her arms 
waited with patience till 1 had finished drinking ; 
and when ] had done, she would say, kalo ?—is 
that right?—and return to her work. Amid the 
‘silence of noon nothing was to be heard but the 
buzzing of the flies in the hut, and the crowing of 
some cocks out of doors. My head felt vacant, as 
is usual after a long attack of fever; my eyes, weak- 
ened by the violence of the disorder, beheld a mul- 
titude of sparks and globules of light dancing before 
me: I had none but confused, though soothing, 
ideas, 

‘Thus passed the day. Inthe evening J was much 
better, and got up. I slept well the following 
night, and, on the morning of the 29th, the Greek 
returned with a letter from M. Fauvel, some Jesuit’s 
bark, Malaga wine, and favourable intelligence. 
By the greatest accident in the world, a boat had 
been procured ; this boat had sct out from the Pha- 
lereus with a fair wind, and was to wait for me in a 
small creek, two leagues from Keratia. For this 
place I had conceived sucn an aversion, that I im- 
mediately prepared for my departure. A shivering 
came over me; J foresaw the return of my fever, 
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and took without hesitation a triple dose of bark, 
T have always been convinced that the Fiench phy- 
scans administer this medicine with too much 
precaution and timidity ‘The horses were brought, 
and we set out with a guide. In less than half an 
hou: the symptoms of a relapse were dispelled, and 
[recovered all ms hopes We pioceeded westward, 
through a narrow valley that runs between sterile 
mountains After riding an hou, we descended 
into a beautiful plain, which had an extremely ter- 
tile appearance; then, changing our course, we 
“tuned directly south across the plain, and reached 
the ngh lands which formed, unknown to me, the 
promontories of the coast, for, after we had passed 
a defile, we ali at once perceived the sea, and om 
vessel moored at the foot of aioch. At the sight 
of ths bark, J thought myself deluered fiom the 
evil genius which would have buried mc i the mines 
of the Athemans, perhaps to pumsh me for my 
contempt of Plutus. 

We sent bach ou: horses with the guide, and 
went ou board ow vessel, winch was managed by 
three men. [hev hoisted ow: sail, and, favoured by 
a south wind, we steered towards Cape Sumum, 
{ know not, if the bay we set out from be that 
which, according to Mo Fauvel, 15 called Anas iso ; 
but I did not see the rmns of Lnneapyrgie, the 
Nine ‘lowers, whee Wheeler halted on the way 
from Cape Sumum. The Azmia of the ancients 
must have stood nearly im this plice. About sia an 
the evening, we passed the Isle of Asses, formerly 
the island of Patroclus; and at sun-set entered the 
Port of Sumum, a creek sheltered by the rock whrch 
Supports the rums of the temple. W'e leaped on 
shore, and | clambeied to the summit of the cape. 

The Greeks excelled not less in the choice of the 

you. 3. L 
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sites of their edifices than in the architecture of the 
edifices themselves. Most of the promontories of 
the Peloponnese, of Attica, Ionia, and the islands 
of the Archipelago, were crowned with temples, 
trophies, or tombs. These monuments, surrounded 
with woods and rocks, viewed in all the accidents 
of light, sometimes enveloped in sable thunder- 
clouds, at others reflecting the soft beams of the 
moon, the golden rays of the setting sun, or the 
radiant tints of Aurora, must have imparted incom- 
parable beauty to the coasts of Greece. Thus de~ 
corated, the land presented itself to the mariner 
under the features of the ancient Cybele, who, 
crowned with towers, and seated on the shore, 
commanded her son Neptune to pour forth his 
waves ut her feet. 

Christianity, to which we are indebted for the 
ouly species of architecture conformable to our 
muanners, also taught us the proper situations for 
our genuine monuments. Our chapels, our abbeys, 
our monasteries, were scattered among woods and 
upon the summits of hills: not thut the choice of 
sites was always a piemeditated design of the 
aichitect; but, because an art, when in unison with 
the customs of a nation, adopts instinctively the 
best method that can be pursued. Observe, on the 
other hand, how badly our edifices imitated from 
the antique are in general placed. Did we ever 
think, for instance, of adorning the only eminence 
that overlooks Paris? Religion alone thought of 
this for us. The modern Grecian structures re- 
semble the corrupt language which is now spoken at 
Sparta and Athens; in vain you may insist that it 
is the language of Homer and of Plato; a mediev 
of gross words and foreign idioms every moment 
betrays the barbarians, 
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Such were my reflections on beholding the tem- 
ple of Sunium. This temple was of the Doric order, 
and of the time when architecture flourished. | 
surveyed, in the distance, the sea of the Archipe- 
Jago, with all its islands: the setting sun shed his 
radiance over the coasts of Zea and the fourteen 
beautiful columns of white marble at whose feet J 
was seated. The sage and the juniper diffused an 
aromatic fragrance around the ruins, and the mur- 
mur of the waves beneath scarcely reached my 
ear. 

As the wind had lulled, we were obliged to wait 
for a fresh breeze before we could depart. Our 
sailors threw themselves along the bottom of the 
boat, and fell asleep. Joseph and the young Greek 
continued with me. After taking a little refresh- 
ment, and conversing for some time, they went to 
sleep also. Throwing my closk over my head to 
protect myself fiom the dew, and reclining ugainst 
a column, I alone remained awake, contemplating 
the sea and the skies. 

The most beautiful sun-set was succeeded by 
the most lovely night. The firmament, reflected in 
the water, seemed to rest on the bottom of the sea. 
The evening star, the faithful companion of my 
way, was ready to sink below the horizon; it was 
perceptible only from the long rays which it threw, 
from time to time, upon the waves beneath, like 
the flashes of an expiring taper. A momentary 
breeze now and then ruffled the image of the hea- 
yens in the bosom of the deep, agitated the constel- 
lations, and died away with a gentle murmu 
among the columns of the temple. 

This spectacle was, however, cheerless, when | 
reflected that I was contemplating it amidst ruins, 
Around me, on the one hand, were tombs, silence, 
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destruction, and death; on the other, a few Greek 
sailors sleeping, without cares and without dreams, 
upon the relies of Greece. 1 was going to quit for 
ever this sacred soil: my mind, filled with its past 
greatness and its present debasement, renewed 
the picture by which my eye had so recently been 
pained. 

TF am not one of those intrepid admirers of anti- 
quity, whom a verse of Homer consoles for every 
thing; neither could I ever comprehend the senti- 
ment expressed by Lucretius— 


Svaye man magno, turbantibus mquora ventis, 
E terra magnum altenas epectare laborem 


So far from receiving pleasure from contemplating 
on shore the shipwreck of others, I feel pain my- 
self when I behold my fellow-creatures in distress ; 
the Muses have then no power over me, unless it 
be that which excites pity for misfortunes. God 
forbid that I should fall at the present day into 
those declamations which have brought such cala- 
unties upon our country ; but, if I had ever thought, 
with men for whose character and talents J have 
otherwise the highest iespect, that an absolute 
government is the best of all governments, a few 
Months’ residence in Turkey would have completely 
cured me of that opinion, 

The travellers who are content to visit civilized 
Europe are extremely fortunate ; they penetrate not 
into those once celebrated regions where the heart 
is wounded at every step; wheie living ruins every 
moment divert the attention from the ruins of stone 
and marble. In vain would you give full scope in 
Greece to the illusions of the imagination; the 
mournful truth incessantly pursues you. Cabins 
of dried mud, more fit for the abode of brute ani- 
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mals than of man; women and children in rags, 
running away at the approach of the stranger and 
the janissary ; the affrighted goats themselves scour- 
ing over the hills, and the dogs alone remaining to 
receive you with their barking—such is the scene 
that dispels the charm which Fancy would fain 
throw over the objects before you. 

The Peloponnese is a desert; since the Russian 
expedition, the Turkish yoke has borne with en- 
creased weight on the inhabitants of the Morea; 
part of its population has been slaughtered by the 
Albanians. Nothing meets the eve but villages 
destroyed with fire and sword. In the towns, as 
at Misitra, whole suburbs are deserted ; and I have 
often travelled fifteen leagues in the country with- 
out coming to a single habitation. Grinding op- 
preasion, outrages of every kind, complete the de- 
struction of agriculture and human life. To drive 
a Greek peasant from his cabin, to carry off his 
wife and children, to put him to death on the 
slightest pretext, is mere sport with the meanest 
aga of the meanest village. Reduced to the low- 
est depth of misery, the Morean abandons his native 
land, and repairs to Asia in quest of a lot less 
severe. Vain hope! He cannot escape his destiny ; 
he there finds other cadis and other pachaa, even in 
the sands of Jordan, and in the deserts of Palmyra. 

Attica, with somewhat less wretchedness, is not 
less completely enslaved. Athens is under the im- 
mediate protection of the chief of the black eunuchs 
of the seraglio. A disdar, or governor, is the repre- 
sentative of the monstrous protector among the 
people of Solon. This disdar resides in the citadel, 
filled with the master-pieces of Phidias and Ictinus, 
without enquiring what nation left these remains 
behind it, without deigning to step beyond the 
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threshold of the paltry habitation which he has 
built for himself under the ruins of the monuments 
of Pericles; except very rarely when this automaton 
shuffles to the door of his den, squats cross-legged 
on a dirty carpet, and, while the smoke from his 
pipe ascends between the columus of the temple of 
Minerva, eyes with vacant stare the shores of 
Salamis and the sea of Epidauius. 

You would suppose that Greece hetself intended, 
by the mourning which she wears, to announce the 
wretchedness of ter children. The country in 
general is uncultivated, bare, monotonous, wild, and 
the ground of a russet hue, the colour of withered 
herhage. There are no rivers that deserve the 
appellation ; but small streams and torrents which 
are diy in summer, No farm-houses, or scarcely 
any, are to be seen in the country; you observe no 
husbandmen, you meet no carts, no teams of oxen. 
Nothing can be move melancholy than never to be 
able to discoser the marks of modern wheels, where 
you still perceive in the rock the traces of ancient 
ones. .\ few peasants, in tunics, with red caps on 
their heads, like the galley-slaves at Marseilles, 
dolefully wish you as they pass Kali spera, good 
morning. Before them they drive asses or small 
horses with rough coats, which are sufficient to 
carry their scanty rustic equipage, or the produce of 
their vineyerd. Bound this desolate region with a 
sea almost as solitary; place on the declivity of a 
rock a dilapidated watch-tower, a forsaken convent ; 
let a minaret rise from the midst of the desert to 
announce the empire of slavery; let a herd of 
goats, or a number of sheep, browse upon a cape 
among columns in ruins; let the turban of a Turk 
put the herdsmen to flight, and render the road 
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still more lonely; and you will have an accurate 
idea of the picture which Greece now presents 
Inquines have been made into the causes of the 
dechne of the Roman Empne ; a fair field 1s open 
fo. the writer who would imvestigate the causes 
that hastened the fall of Greece The decline of 
Athens and Sparta was not owing to the same 
Teasons that occasioned the rum of Rome they 
were not crushed by thei own weight and by the 
magnitude of the empne; neither can it be as- 
serted that they peished by then wealth. The 
gold of the alles, and the abundance which com- 
merce diffused at Athens, were, at the highest, but 
trifling ; neve: were there seen among their citizens 
examples of those colossal fortunes which announce 
a change of manners,* and the state was always 
80 poor, that the kings of Asia contibuted to sup- 
rt it, or to defray the expence of its edifices, 
"ith respect to Sparta, though the wealth of the 
Persians night corrupt a few individuals, yet the 
republic itself was never raised above mndizence 
As the primary cause then of the fall of the 
Greeks I should assign the war which the two 
republics waged with each other after they had 
conquered the Persians Athens ceased to exst ax 
a state from the moment that it was taken by the 
Lacedemomans —_.n absolute conquest puts an end 
to the existence of a nation, by whatever name it 
may be afterwards known in* toy The vices 
of the Atheman government paved the way to the 
victory of Lacedzmon. A purely democratic state 
1s the worst of all governments, when it has to 


* Great fortunes such a» that of Heroies Atticus were not 
accumulated at Athens til the tume of the Roman Empire 
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contend with a powerful enemy, and one single 
will is necessary for the safety of the country. 
Nothing could be more deplorable than the infa- 
tuation of the people of Athens, while the Spartans 
were at their gates. Alternately banishing and 
recalling those citizens, who alone were able to save 
the state, and complying with the suggestions of 
factious orators, they shared the fate which they 
had deserved by their follies; and if Athens was 
not razed to the ground, it owed its preservation 
solely tu the respect of the conquerors for its ancient 
virtues. 

Lacedemon, now triumphant, found in her turn 
the principal cause of her ruin in her own in- 
stitutions, Modesty, which an extraordinary law 
had expressly trampled under foot in order to 
preserve that modesty, was finally overthrown by 
this very law. The women of Sparta, who exposed 
themselves half naked to the view of the other 
sex, became the most corrupt in Greece ; and no- 
thing was left to the Lacedsemonians of all their 
unnatural laws but debauchery and cruelty. Cicero, 
who was un eye-witness of the pastimes of the 
Spartan boys, represents them as tearing each 
other in pieces with teeth and nails. And what end 
was answered by these brutal institutions? Did 
they preserve the independence of Sparta? It was 
not worth while to educate men like ferocious beasts, 
for the purpose of obeying the tyrant Nabis, and 
becoming slaves to the Romans. 

The best principles may be carried to excess, 
and become dangerous. Lycurgus, by extirpating 
ambition in Lacedemon, designed to save the re- 
public, but actually occasioned its ruin. Had the 
Spartans, after the humiliation of Athens, reduced 
Greece into Lacedemonian provinces, they would 
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perhaps have made themselves the masters of the 
universe; a conjecture the more probable, since, 
without any pretension to these high destinies, they 
shook, in Asia, weak as they were, the empire of 
the great king. Their successive victories would 
have prevented the erection, in the neighbourhood 
of Greece, of any powerful monarchy, for the con- 
quest of the republics, Lacedemon, by incorporat- 
ing with herself the nations vanquished by her arms, 
would have crushed Philip in his cradle; the great 
tmen who were her enemies would have been her 
subjects; and Alexander, instead of being born 
under a monarchy, would have sprung, like Cesar, 
from the bosom of a republic. 

Tostead of being actuated by this aspiring spirit, 
and this preservative ambition, the Lacedemonians, 
content with having set up thirty tyrants at Athens, 
immediately returned to their valley, out of that 
love of obscurity inculeated by their laws. In this 
respect a nation is not like an individual; that 
moderation iu fortune, and that fondness for re- 
pose, which may be very becoming in a citizen, will 
never do for a state. Never ought it, indeed, to 
engage in an impious war; never should it purchase 
glory at the price of injustice; but not to know 
how to profit by its position, how to honour, to 
aggrandize, and to strengthen itself, 1s rather a 
deficiency of genius than a virtuous sentiment in 
a nation. 

What was the consequence of this conduct in the 
Spartans? Macedonia soon became mistress of all 
Greece: Philip dictated laws to the council of the 
Amphyetions. On the other hand, the feeble empire 
of Laconia, founded only on military renown, and 
not supported by real strength, fell to the ground. 
Epaminondas appeared: the Lacedemonians, de- 

15 
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feated at Leuctra, were obliged to enter into a long 
justification of themselves before the conqueror; 
and heard this eruel observation: “ We have put 
an end to your Laconie eloquence!” Nos brevi 
eloquentia vestre finem imposuimus. The Spartans 
must then have been sensible how advantageous it 
would have been for them to have combined all the 
cities of Greeve into one state; to have numbered 
Epaminondas among their generals and their citizens. 
The secret of their weakness being once known, all 
was irretrievably lost; and Philopcemen completed 
what Epaminondas had begun. 

Here we have a memorable example of the supe- 
riority which letters give to one nation over another, 
when that nation has besides displayed military 
virtues. It may be asserted that the battles of 
Leuctra and Mantinea effaced the name of Sparta 
from the earth; whereas Athens, though taken by 
the Lacedamonians, and plundered by Sylla, stiff 
retained her empire. She had the gratification to 
see those Romans, by whom she had been conquered, 
thronging td her bosom, and making it their pride 
to be accounted her sons’ one assumed the surname 
of Atticus; another declared himself the disciple 
of Plato and Demosthenes. The Latin Muses, La- 
cretius, Hoiace, and Virgil, incessantly celebrate the 
praises of the Queen of Greece. “I forgive the 
living for the sake of the dead,” exclaimed the 
greatest of the Casars, when pardoning the guilty 
Athenians. Adrian annexed to his imperial tide 
that of Archon of Athens, and encreased the num- 
ber of the master-pieces of the land of Pericles. 
Constantine the Great was so flattered by the eree- 
tion of a statue in honour of him st Athens, that 
he loaded the city with favours. Julian shed tears 
on quitting the Academy, and, when triumphant, he 
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ascnhbed his victory to the Minerva of Pmdias, A 
Chrysostom, a Basil, a Cyml, came hke a Cicero and 
an Atticus to study eloquence at its source, and, till 
the middle ages, Athens was denommated the School 
of Science and of Gemus When Europe was 
roused from bat haitsm, her first thought was direc ted 
to Athens. ‘ What 1s become of Athens?” was 
the universal cry. and, when it was known that her 
Tums still existed, the learned and the ingemous 
flocked thither, asif they had discovered the lost ashes 
of a parent 

How different from this 1enown 1s that derived 
from arms alone! While the name of Athens 15 n 
ever, mouth, Sparta 1s totally foigotten We see 
her, under Tiberius, plead and love a petty cause 
against the Messentans ; we read, twice over, the 
passage in Tacitus, to make sure that it 1s the 
celebiated Lacedemon to wiuch he alludes Some 
centuries afte: wards, we find a Lacedemoman guard 
about the peison of Caracalla; a disinal honow 
which seems to shew that the offsprmg of Lycurguy 
still retamed their ferocity At length Spata was 
transformed, unde: the Greek empire, into a ndi- 
culous principality, whose rulers assumed the title 
of Despots, an epithet since become synonymous 
with that of tyrants, and a banditti, who assert 
themselses to be the genuine descendants of the 
Lacedemomans, constitute at present all the glory 
of Spaita. 

L have not seen enough of the modein Gieehs to 
venture to form an opinion respecting their character. 
Full well I know how easy 1t 1» to slander the untor- 
tunate ; nothing 1s more natural than for those who 
are secure from all danger to say“ Why do they 
not break the yoke under which they groan *’ 
Any man may express in his own chnnney-corner 
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these lofty sentiments, and this proud spirit of in- 
dependence. Besides, decisive opinions abound in 
an age when nothing is doubted but the existence 
of God, But, as the general opinions which we 
form of nations are very often contradicted by expe- 
rience, I shall beware of forming any. I “merely 
think that there is still abundance of genius in 
Greece ; [ even think that our masters in every line 
still reside there: just as 1 conceive that human 
nature still preserves its superiority at Rome; by 
which I would not be understood to say, that superior 
men are now to be found in that city. 

But, at the same time, I fear that the Greeks are 
not too well disposed to break their chains. If even 
they were released from the tyranny which oppresses 
them, they would not lose in a moment the marks 
of their fetters. They have not only been crushed 
beneath the weight of despotism, but for these two 
thousand years they have been a superannuated and 
degraded nation. They have uot been renovated, 
like the rest of Europe, by barbarous nations; and 
the very nation which has conguered them has con- 
tributed to their corruption. That nation has not 
introduced among them the rude and savage man- 
uers of the natives of the north, but the voluptuous 
customs of southern climes. To say nothing of the 
religious crime which the Greeks would have com- 
mitted in abjuring their altars, they would have 
gained nothing by the adoption of the Koran. In 
the book of Mahomet there is no principle of civili- 
zation, no precept that can impart elevation to the 
character: that book inculcates neither a hatred of 
tyranny, nor a love of independence. In embracing 
the religion of their rulers, the Greeks would have 
renounced the arts, sciences, and letters, to become 
the soldiers of fortune, aud blindly obey the caprice 
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of an absolute sovereign. They would have spent 
their lives in ravaging the world, or in slumbering 
ou a carpet among women and perfumes. 

The same impartiality, which obliges me to speak 
of the Greeks with the respect which is due to mis- 
fortune, would have prevented me from treating the 
Turks with the severity which I do, had I seen among 
them any thing besides the abuses which are too 
common among conquering nations. Unfortunately, 
republican soldiers are not more just masters than 
the satellites of a despot; and a proconsul was not 
leas rapacious than a pacha.* But the Turks are 
not ordinary oppressois, though they have found 
apologists, A proconsul might be a monster of 
lust, of avarice, and of cruelty, but all the proconsuls 
did not delight, systematically and from 2 spirit of 
religion, in overthrowing the monuments of civiliza- 
tion and the arts, in cutting down trees, in destroy- 
ing harvests, nay, even whole generations; and this 
is done by the ‘Turks every day of their lives. Is it 
conceivable that there should exist tyrants so absurd 


* The Romans, like the Turks, frequently reduced those whom 
they bad conquered to slavery. But, it 1 may be allowed to say 
what I think, in my opinion this system of slavery was one of the 
‘causes of the supenorty of the great men of Athens and Rome 
over those of modern times. Tt 1s certain that you cannot exer- 
case all the faculties ot the mind, unlew when you are relieved 
from the material cares of life, and you are not wholly relieved 
trom these cares, but 1n countnes where the arts, trades, and do- 
mestic occupations are relinquishel to slaves. The service uf 
the man whom you hire, who leaves you when he pleases, whose 
neghgence or whose vices you are ubliged to put up with, cannot 
be compared with the service of him whose life and death are in 
your hands. It 1s hkewisecertamn thatthe habit of absolutecom- 
‘tmand imparts an elevation to the mind, and adigmity to the man- 
ners, which can never be acquired in the equality of our cities 

But let ua not regret this of the ancients, since it was 
not to be purchased but at the expence of the hberty of mankind, 
and let as bless Christianity, which has barst the bonds and broken 
the fetters of servitude. 
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as to oppose every improvement in things of the first 
necessity? A bridge falls down; it is not built up 
again. A man repairs his house; he becomes the 
victim of extortion. [ have seen Greek captains 
run the risk of shipwreck with their tattered sails, 
rather than mend them; so apprehensive are they 
lest their industry should excite suspicions of affiu- 
ence, Finally, had I found in the Turks free and 
virtuous citizens at home, though ungenerous to con- 
quered nations, I had been silent, and secretly sighed 
over the imperfection of human nature: but, to be- 
hold in one and the same person the tyrant of the 
Greeks and the slave of the Grand Signor; the 
executioner of a defenceless people, and the servile 
wretch whom a pacha has the power to plunder 
of his property, to tie up in a leather sack and 
throw into the sea—this indeed was too much, and 
I know not the brute but what I would prefer to 
such a man. 

The reader will perceive that I did not indulge 
on Cape Sunium in the most 1omantic ideas—ideas 
which, nevertheless, the beauty of the scene might 
be expected to excite. Being on the point of quit- 
ting Greece, I naturally reviewed the history of that 
country: I strove to discover,in the ancient prosperity 
of Sparta and Athens, the cause of their present 
degradation, and in their present lot the germs of 
their future destiny. The dashing of the sea against 
the rock, gradually growing more violent, apprized 
me that the wind had risen, and that it was time to 
continue my voyage. I awoke Joseph and his com- 
panion, We went down to the vessel, where our 
sailors had already made the necessary preparations 
for our departure. We stood out to sea, and the 
breeze, which blew from the land, rapidly wafted us 
towards Zea. As we withdrew from the shore, the 
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columns of Sunium appeared more beautiful above 
the waves: we could perfectly distinguish them on 
the azure sky, from their extreme whiteness and the 
serenity of the night. We were at a considerable 
distance from the Cape, when we could still hear the 
breaking of the surges against the foot of the rock, 
the murmuring of the wind among the juniper-trees, 
and the chirping of the grasshoppers, the only 
modern inhabitants of the ruins of the temple. 
‘These were the last sounds that met my ear on the 
shores of Greece. 


PART THE SECOND. 


THE ARCHIPELAGO, ANATOLIA, 
AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Jnlands of the Archipelago—Zea—M. Pengal and his Family— 
Emment Natives of Zea, the ancient Ceoa—Its Commerce— 
A Wedding —Tino—Embarkaton for Smyrna— View of the 
Cyclades — Chio— Smyrna—Choisea!'s Account of the City— 
Farewell Visit to the Author's Interpreter—Kan of Menemen 
—The River Hermus—Rums of Cyme and Neon Tychos— 
Homer's Residence there—A Caravan. 


‘Tus islands which 1 was now about to traverse 
formed, in ancient times, a kind of bridge thrown 
over the sea, to connect Asiatic Greece with the 
original Greece. Free or dependent, following the 
fortunes of Sparta or of Athens, of the Persians or 
of Alexander and his successors, they fell at length 
under the Roman yoke. Alternately wrested from 
the Greek empire by the Venetians, the Genoese, 
the Catalans, and the Neapolitans, they had their 
own princes and dukes, who assumed the general 
title of dukes of the Archipelago. Finally, the sul- 
tans of Asia appeared on the coasts of the Mediter- 
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ranean, and, to proclaim to that sea its future des- 
tiny, they ordered salt water, sand, and an oar, to 
be brought to them. The islands were neverthe- 
less subdued the last; but at length they shared 
the general fate ; and the Latin banner, driven far- 
ther and farther by the Crescent, was unable to 
make a stand till it reached the shores of Corfu. 

In_consequence of these struggles of the Greeks, 
the Tarhs, and the Latins, the islands of the Archi- 
pelago wee perfecth well known in the middle 
ages: they were i the way of all those fleets which 
eained out armies or pilgrims to Jerusalem, Con- 
stantinople, Egypt, and Barbary; they became the 
stations of all those Genoese and Venetian ships 
which revived the commerce with India by the poit 
of Alexandiua. Thus we find the names of Chio, 
Lesbos, and Rhodes, in every page of Byzantine his- 
tory; and, while Athens and Lacedemon were for- 
gotten, the world was acquainted with the fortune 
of the smallest rock of the Archipelago. 

Numbesless are, moreover, the Tiavels in those 
islands, commencing so eaily as the seventh cen- 
tury: there 15 not a pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
but what begins with a deseription of some of the 
rocks of Greece. As fa bach as 1555, Belon pub- 
lished in French his Observations on tarrous Curw- 
atties descovered tn Greece; Touinefort’s Travels is 
im every body’s hands; the Correct Description of 
the Islands of the 4: chipelago, by Dapper, a Flem- 
ing, 1s an excellent work; and there is no reader 
but what has seen the views of M. de Choweul. 

We had a fine passage: at eight in the morning 
of August the 30th we entered the port of Zea. It 
1 capacious, but has a dreary and desert appearance 
from the height of the surrounding coast. Under 
the 1ochs that shirt the beach, you perceive nothing 
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but some chapels in ruins, and the magazines be- 
longing to the customs. ‘The village of Zea stands 
upon a hill, a league to the east of the harbour, and 
occupies the site of the ancient Carthea. On my 
arrival [ saw only two or three Greek feluceas, and 
gave up all hope of meeting with my Austrian ves- 
sel. Leaving Joseph at the port, I proceeded to 
the village with the young Athenian. The road to 
it is rugged and wild: this first prospect of an 
island of the Archipelago was uone of the most 
agreeable, but ] was accustomed to disappoint- 
ments, 

Zea, built in the manner of an amphitheatre on 
the unequal declivity of a hill, is but a dirty and 
unpleasant village, though very populous. The 
asses, the hogs, the fowl», almost obstruct your 
passage through the streets, aud there are such pro- 
digious numbers of cocks, and these cocks crow so 
often and so loud, that you are absolutely stuuned. 
T went to the house of M. Pengali, the French 
vice-consul at Zea, told him who I was, whence | 
came, and whither J wanted to go, and requested 
him to hire me a vessel to carry me to Chio or to 
Smyrna. 

MM. Pengali received me with the utmost cordi- 
ality. His son went down to the harbour, where 
he found a galley-boat that was returning to Tino, 
and was to sail the following day. 1 resolved to 
avail myself of this opportunity, which would at any 
rate set me forward a little on my way. 

The vice-consul insisted on my being his guest, 
at least for the remainder of the day. He had four 
daughters, and the eldest was just going to be mar- 
ried: preparations were already making for the 
nuptials; so that 1 passed from the ruins of the 
temple of Sunium to a festival. What a singular 
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destiny is that of the traveller! In the morning, he 
leaves one host in tears, at night he finds another 
in joy; he becomes the depository of a thousand 
secrets: Ibrahim had related to me at Sparta all 
the symptoms of the disease of the little Turk; and 
at Zea | was made acquainted with the history of 
the son-in-law of M. Pengali. Can any thing be 
more pleasing than this unaffected hospitality? 
Are you not too fortunate to be thus received in 
places where you would not otherwise meet with 
the smallest accommodation > The confidence which 
you excite, the frankness which is manifested to- 
wards you, the pleasure which your company ap- 
parently and really affords, are certainly high grati- 
fications. Another circumstance also made a deep 
impression upon me, and that was the simplicity 
with which { was charged with various commis- 
sious for France, Constantinople, and Egypt. Ser- 
vices were asked of me with as little reserve as they 
were rendered; my hosts were persuaded that 
would not forget them, and that they had become 
my friends. { sacrificed to M. Pengali the ruins of 
Toulis, which | had at first intended to visit, and 
determined, like Ulysses, to participate in the fes- 
tivities of Aristonous. 

Zea, the ancient Ceos, was celebrated in anti- 
quity for a custom which existed also among the 
Celts, and which has been found to prevail among 
the savages of America: the aged people at Ceos 
put at end to their own lives. Aristeus, whose bees 
are sung by Virgil, or some other Aristeus, king of 
Arcadia, retired to Ceos. It was he who obtained 
of Jupiter the Etesian winds to moderate the in- 
tense heat of the dog-days. Crasistratus, the 
physician, ard Aristo, the philosopher, were natives 
of the town af Ioulis, like Simonides and Bacchy- 
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lides, by the latter of whom we have some very 
indifferent verses in the Poete Greci minores. 
Simonides was a superior genius; but his under- 
standing was more elevated than his heart: he ce- 
lebrated Hipparchus, who had loaded him with 
favours, and he celebrated likewise the assassins of 
that prince. It was probably to give this example 
of virtue that the just gods of paganism preserved 
Simonides in the fall of a house. We must ac- 
commodate ourselves to the times, says Le Sage; 
accordingly, the ungrateful shake off the burden of 
gratitude, the ambitious desert the vanquished, and 
cowards range themselves on the side of the con- 
queror. Marvellous wisdom of man, whose maxims, 
ever superfluous for courage and virtue, serve only 
as a pretext for vice, and an excuse for baseness of 
heart! 

The commerce of Zea at present consists of the 
acorns of the velani, a species of oak, which are 
used in dyeing. The silk gauze worn by the ancients 
was invented at Ceos;* the poets, to convey an 
idea of its fineness and transparency, called it 
woven wind. Zea still furnishes silk. “ The 
women of Zea, says Tournefort, “ generally assem- 
ble in companies to spin silk, and they seat them- 
selves on the edge of the terraces at the top of the 
houses, that they may drop the spindle down to the 
street, and draw it up again as they wind the thread. 
In this attitude we found the Greek bishop: he en- 
quired who we were, and told us that our occupa- 
tions were extremely frivolous, if we came only to 
leok for plants and old pieces of marble. We re- 
plied, that we should be much more edified to see 


J follow the common opmion. but it 1 poanble that Pliny 
andSolinus may be mistaken. According to Tiballus, Horace, 
and others, the silk gauze was made at Cos, and not at Ceos. 
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hum with the works of St. Chrysostom or St. Basil 
1m his hand, than turning the spindle.” 

Ihad continued to take three doses of barh a 
day: the fever had not returned, but I remained 
very weak, and one of my hands as wel] as one side 
of my face still looked black from the effect of the 
coup de soled. I was therefore a guest with a very 
hight heart, but of a very sorry appearance. That 
IT might not look lke an unfortunate relation, I 
made myself meiry at the wedding. My host set 
me an example of fortitude: he was at this mo- 
ment suffering excruciating pains fiom the stone, 
and, dunng the singing of his daughters, so acute 
was the agony, as sometimes to extort cries from 
tim All this formed a mixture of the most dis- 
cordant things this sudden transition from the 
silence of ruine to the bustle of a wedding was ex- 
traordinaty. Such a tumult at the gate of evei- 
lasting repose! such mirth amdst the great mourn- 
mg of Greece! One idea made me smile: I re- 
presented my friends thinking of me in France; I 
saw them following me i imagination, exaggerating 
my fatigues, alarmed at my dangers; but what 
would hase been their surprize, had they all at once 
perceived me, with my half-burned face, attending a 
village wedding, in one of the Cyclades, praising the 
performance of the Misses Pengali, who sung in 
Greek . 


Ab? vous dirai. maman, &¢ 


while their father was crying out with agony, while 
the cocks wee crowing, as if they would split their 
throats, and all remembrance of Ioulis, Ansteua, 
and Simondes. was completely effaced. In hhe 
mannei, on my landmg at Tums, after a passage of 
fifty-eight days, which might be called a contunued 
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supwieck, I happened to reach the house of M, 
Devoise Just m the middle of the carnival. Instead 
of going to meditate among the ruius of Carthage, 
T was obhged to 1un to the ball, to diess m the 
Turkish habit, and to join 1n all the frolics of a party 
of Ameuican officers, full of the gaiety and spirits of 
youth 

The change of scene on my depaiture fiom Zea 
was not less abrupt than st had been on mv arrival 
in that island At eleven o’cloch at mght I left the 
jovous fami, and went down to the harbow, 
where, though the weather was tempestuous, | em- 
bathed an a caich, with a crew consisting of three 
men and two boys. Joseph, who was veiy bold on 
land, was not so courageous at sea He made 
Many useless remonstrances; he was obliged to ac- 
company me on board. and to follow iny fortunes. 
We stood out of the harbour, our vessel, heeling 
with the weight of the sail, went gunwale-to; the 
sea ran very high, and the cunents of the Euboea 
incieased the swell; the shy was overcast, and 
flashes of lightning and the phosphonic glimmer of 
the waves lighted us on our way. I mean not to 
make a parade of my efforts, msignificant as they 
have been, nevertheless, 1 hope that, when I am 
seen tearing myself away from my country and my 
fnends, endurmg fever and fatigue, traversing the 
seas of Greece m little barks, exposed to the fre of 
Bedoumns, and all this out of respect to the public, 
and that I may prevent it with a work less moper- 
fect than the Gene du C hirstantsme ; | hope, | say, 
that some credit will Le given me for mv efforts. 

Jn spite of the fable of the Eagle and the Crow, 
nothing brings you better luck than to imitate 
great man. 1 had acted Casar. Quid temes ? 
Cesarem vehu—and | reached the place of my des- 
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tination. We arrived at six in the morning of the 
81st at Tino, where I found a Hydriot felucea just 
ready to sail for Smyrna, and which intended to 
touch only for a few hours at Chio. The caick put 
me on board the felucca, so that I did not even go 
on shore. 

Tino, formerly Tenos, is separated only by a nar- 
row channel from Andros: it is a lofty island, re~ 
posing on a rock of marble. It was Jong in the 
possession of the Venetians; and in ancient times 
was celebrated for nothing but its serpents ; the viper 
derived its name from this island.* M. de Choiseut 
has given a charming description of the women of 
Tino: his views of Port San Nicolo appeared to 
me remarkably correct. 

The sea having become calm and the sky serene, 
I breakfasted upon deck, as it was not yet time to 
weigh anchor. I beheld, at different distances, alt 
the Cyclades ; Scyros, where Achilles spent his in- 
fancy ; Delos, celebiated for the birth of Diana and 
Apollo, for its palm-tree, and its festivals ; Naxos, 
which reminded me of Ariadne, Theseus, Bacchus, 
aud some exquisite pages in the Studies of Nature. 
But all these islands, once so enchanting, or perhaps 
so highly embellished by the imaginations of the 
poets, now wear no other appearance than that of 
desolation and sterility. Dreary villages rise in the 
form of a sugar-loaf upon the rocks ; they are com- 
manded by castles still more dreary, and sometimes 
surrounded with a double or a triple wall, within 
which the inhabitants live in perpetual fear of the 
Turks and of pirates. As these fortified villages 
are nevertheless falling to ruin, they convey to the 

* Aapecies of viper, called Tema, was a native of Tenos ; the 


sland was originally named Optuasa and Hydrusea, on account 
of its serpents. 
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mind of the traveller an idea of every species of 
wretchedness at once. Rousseau somewhere says, 
that he wished himself exiled to one of the islands 
of the Archipelago. The eloqueut sophist would 
soon have repented his choice. Separated from hia 
admirers, banished among clownish and perfidious 
Greeks, he would have found neither flowere, nor 
brooks, nor shade, in the valleys scorched by the sun; 
he would have beheld around him no other objects 
than clumps of olive-tiees, and reddish rocks co- 
vered with wild sage and balm: and I shrewdly sus- 
pect that he would not have wished to continue his 
walks for any length of time, to the whistling of the 
wind and the roaring of the sea, along an uninhabited 
coast. 

At noon we got unde: weigh. ‘The north wind 
carried us at a great rate toward Scio, but we were 
obliged to keep tacking between the island and the 
coast of Asia, in order to enter the channel. We 
beheld land and islands all around us ; some circular 
and lofty, like Samos; others oblong and low, like 
the capes of the gulph of Ephesus; and all tinged 
with different hues, according to their distance. 
Our felucca, a very light and elegant vessel, had one 
large and only sail, shaped like the wing of a sea- 
bird. It was the property of one family, composed 
of a father, mother, lnother, and six sons, The 
father was the captain, the biother acted as pilot, 
and the sons were the common sailors: the mother 
prepared their repasts. Never did I see such cheer- 
fulness, such cleanliness, and such dexterity, as 
among this crew of brothers. The felucca was 
swept, scoured, and decorated hhe a favourite apart- 
ment: it had a large chaplet at the stern, with an 
image of the Panagia, and above it an olive branch. 
It is very common in the East to see a family thus 
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embark its whole fortune in a vessel, change its 
climate without quitting its home, and withdraw 
itself from servitude, by leading the life of the Sey- 
thians on the bosom of the deep. 

In the night we came to an anchor in the port 
of Chio, “the favoured country of Homer,” says 
Fenelon, in the adventures of Aristonous, 3 master- 
piece of harmony and of antique taste. I was in a 
sound sleep, from which Joseph did not wake me 
till seven in the morning. lay upon the deck, 
and, when I opened my eyes, I fancied that I was 
transported into some fairy region. I found myself 
in the midst of a port full of shipping, having before 
me a charming town, oveslooked by hills, whose 
ridges were covered with olive, palm, mastick, and 
turpentine trees. ‘The quays were thronged with 
Greeks, Fianks, and Turks, and the ear was saluted 
with the ringing of belly.* 

I went on shore, and inquired if there was not a 
consul of our nation in this island. I was directed 
to a surgeon, who acted in the capacity of French 
agent: he lived close to the harbour. I paid him 
a visit, and was very politely received. His son 
attended me for some hours as my cicerone about 
the town, which greatly resembles a Venetian town, 
Baudrand, Ferati, Tournefort, Dapper, Chandler, 
de Choiseul, and a hundred other geographers and 
travellers, have described the isle of Chio, and to 
their works I refer the reader. 

T returned at ten o'clock to the felueca, and 
breakfasted with the family. ‘They danced and sung 
about me on the deck, drinking Chio wine, which 
was not of the time of Anacreon. An instrument, 

* The Greek peasants of the istand of Chio alone enjoy the 
privileg= of nuging belle in Turkey. This privilege and several 
others they owe to the cultivation of the mastick-tree. 
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not the most harmonious, accompanied the steps 
and the voices of my hosts ; it has retained nothing 
of the ancient lyre but its name, and has degenerated 
like its masters. A description of this instrument 
is given by Lady Craven, 

‘We left the port on the fist of October, at noon. 
A breeze sprung up from the north, and soon in- 
creased to a gale. We first endeavoured to make 
the western passage between Chio and the Spal- 
madores, formerly the CEnusse, which lie at the 
extremity of the channel, as you sail for Metelin or 
Smyrna. But, finding that we could not double Cape 
Delphina, we tacked te the east, and bore away for 
the port of Tchesme; then returning towards Chio, 
and bearing away again for Mount Mimas, we at 
length made Cape Cara Bouroun, at the entrance of 
the gulf of Smyrma. It was now ten at night; the 
wind failed, and we passed the night becalmed off 
the coast of Asia. 

On the 2nd, at day-break, we rowed off from the 
shore, to avail ourselves of the sea-breeze, as soon 
as it should begin to blow, which it did earlier than 
usual. We soon passed the islands of Dourlach, and 
were off the castle, which commands the bottom 
of the gulf, or the port of Smyrna. I then perceived 
the city in the distance through a forest of masts; 
it seemed to rise from the sea, being situated on low 
and level ground, and commanded on the south-east 
by mountains of a barren appearance. Joseph was 
unable to restrain his joy: to him Smyrna was a 
second country. ‘The pleasure manifested by this 
poor fellow almost grieved me ; in the first place by 
reminding me of my native land; and in the second, 
by demonstrating that the axiom ubi bene, ibi patria, 
is but too true in regard to the generality of man- 
kind. 


a 
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Joseph, stationed by my side on the deck, told 
me the name of every object that [ saw as we ad- 
vanced, At length we lowered our sail; and came 
to an anchor in six fathoms water, without the first 
tier of ships. J looked out for my vessel from 
Trieste, and discovered her by her flag, She was 
moored near the European quay. I got into a boat 
that came alongside of us, with Joseph, and was 
carried on board the Austrian ship. The captain 
and his mate were on shose; but the seamen knew 
ane again, and received me with great demonstrations 
of joy. They informed me that the ship had 
reached Smyrna on the 18th of August: that the 
captain had stood off and on two days, to wait for 
me between Zea and Cape Sunium, and that the 
wind had then obliged him to continue his voyage. 
They added that my servant had, by the direction 
of the French cousul, bespohen a lodging for me at 
an inn. 

I was pleased to find that my old shipmates had 
been as fortunate as myself in their voyage. They 
insisted upon putting me on shore: 1 got into the 
boat, and we soon reached the quay. A crowd of 
porters eagerly offered their hands to assist me in 
landing. Smyrna, whee I saw a great number of 
hats,* exhibited the appearauce of a maritime city 
of Italy, with one quaiter inhabited by orientals. 
Joseph conducted me to the house of M. Chauder- 
loz, who was at that time the French consul at this 
important station. I shall have frequent occasions 
to repeat the commendations which I have already 
bestowed on the hospitality of our consuls, I beg 
pardon of the reader, for though these repetitions 


‘© The turban and the hat form the prinupal distunction be- 
tween the Franks and the Turks, whose number 18 reckoned, 1n 
the language of the Levant, by hate and turbans 
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may be tiresome, ati]! I cannot help being grateful. 
M. Chauderloz, the brother of M. de la Clos, re- 
ceived me with politeness; but he did not give me 
a lodging at his house, because he was ill, and be- 
cause Smyrna, moreover, affords all the accommo- 
dations of a large European city. 

We immediately arranged the plan of the re- 
mainder of my tour. 1 resolved to proceed by land 
to Constantinople, to procure firmans, and then 
embark with the Greek pilgrims for Syria; but I 
determined not to follow the direct road, intending 
to visit the plain of Troy, and to cross Mount Ida. 
The nephew of M. Chauderloz, who had just re- 
turned from an excursion to Ephesus, informed me 
that the defiles of the Gargata were infested by 
robbers, and occupied by agas still more dangerous 
than they. As I adhered to my plan, they sent for 
a guide, who was reported to have conducted an 
Englishman to the Dardanelles by the route which 
1 proposed to pursue. This guide actually agreed 
to accompany me, and to furnish me with the re- 
quisite number of horses for a very considerable 
sum. M. Chauderloz promised to procure me an 
interpreter and an experienced janissary. I then 
saw that I should be obliged to leave part of my 
luggage at the consul’s, and be content to take with 
me no more than what was absolutely necessary. 
The day fixed for my departure was the 4th of 
September, the next but one to that of my arrival 
at Smyrna. 

Having promised M. Chauderloz to return to 
dinner with him, } went to my inn, where I found 
Jutian comfortably fixed in a very neat apartment 
furnished in the Buropean style. This house, which 
is kept by a widow, commands a very fine view 
of the port; I have forgotten its name, After the 
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descriptions of Tournefort, Chandler, Peyasonel, and 
so many other writers, I have nothing to say con- 
cerning Smyrna, but J cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of quoting the following passage from 
M. de Choiseul’s Travels : 

“The Greeks who left the quarter of Ephesus, 
called Smyrna, had built only a few cottages at the 
bottom of the gulf, which has since received the 
name of their former abode. Alexander assembled 
them, and gave them directions to build a city near 
the river Meles. Antigonus commenced this work 
by his command, and it was finished by Lysimachus. 

“ So excellent a situation as that of Smyrna was 
worthy of the founder of Alexandria, and could not 
fail to ensure the prosperity of that establishment, 
Being admitted by the cities of Tonia to share the 
advantages of their confederation, this place soon 
became the centre of the commerce of Asia Miuor, 
Its wealth attracted all the arts; it was adorned 
with magnificent edifices, and thronged with stran- 
gers, who resorted hither to enrich this city with 
the productions of their countries, to admire its 
wonders, to sing with its poets, and to derive in- 
struction from its philosophers. A smoother dialect 
imparted new charms to that eloquence which ap- 
peared to be an attribute of the Greeks. The 
beauty of the climate seemed to influence that of 
the inhabitants, who furnished artists with models, 
by means of which they were enabled to make the 
rest of the world acquainted with nature and art 
combined in their perfection. 

“it was one of the cities which claimed the 
honour of having given birth to Homer. On the 
banks of the Meles was shewn the spot where Cri- 
theis, his mother, brovglt him into the world, and 
the cavern to which he retired to compose his im- 
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mortal verses. A monument erected to his memory, 
and inscribed with his name, stood in the middle of 
the city, and was adorned with spacious porticoes, 
under which the citizens assembled. Finally, their 
coins bore his image, as if they had acknowledged 
for their sovereign the genius who conferred honour 
on them. 

“Smyrna preserved the precious refics of this 
prosperity, till the struggle in which the empire was 
involved with barbarians. Jt was taken by the 
Turks, retaken by the Greeks, always plundered, 
and always destroyed. At the commencement of 
the thirteenth century, nothing of it existed but its 
ruins, and the citadel, repaired by the emperor 
John Comnenus, who died in 1224, This fortress 
could not withstand the efforts of the Turkish 
princes, who frequently made it their residence, in 
spite of the Knights of Rhodes, who, seizing a fa- 
vourable opportunity, erected there a fort, in which 
they for some time maintained themselves; but 
‘Tamerlane in a fortnight reduced this place, which 
Bajazet had blockaded for seven years, 

“ Smyrna did not begin to rise from its ruins till 
the Turks were completely masters of the empire ; 
its situation then restored to it the advantages 
which it had fost by war, and it once more became 
the mart of the adjacent countries. The inhabi- 
tants, taking courage, forsook the summit of the 
mountain, and erected new houses on the beach. 
‘These modern buildings have been constructed with 
the marble of all the ancient monuments, of which 
scarcely any fragments are left; so that the site of 
the stadium and the theatre only can now be re- 
cognized. In vain sliould we puzzie ourselves to 
determine to what edifices belonged the vestiges of 
foundations and the fragments of walls to be pei- 
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ceived between the fortress and the site of the 
present town.” 

As ancient Smyrna was destroyed by the barba- 
rians, so the modern city has suffered severely from 
earthquakes, conflagrations, and pestilence. ‘The 
latter scourge furnished occasion for a self-devotion, 
which deserves to be recorded among the sacrifices 
of so many other missionaries. The authenticity of 
the fact will not be suspected, as an English clergy- 
man is the relater. Brother Louis of Pavia, of the 
order of Franciscans, the superior and founder of 
the hospital of St. Anthony at Smyrna, being at- 
tacked by the plague, made a vaw, if God should 
spare his life, to devote it to the attendance on 
persons afflicted with that disease. Snatched almost 
miraculously from the jaws of death, Brother Louis 
fulfilled his vow. Numbeiless weie the infected 
whom he attended ; and it is calculated that near 
two-thirds of these unfortunate creatures weie re- 
stored to health.* 

{ had therefore nothing to see at Smyina, unless 
it were the Meles, which nobody knows any thing 
of, and whose very name is a disputed point be- 
tween three oi four ditches.+ A circumstance, 
however, which struck and surprised me, was the 


* See Dallaway The chief remedy employed by Frar Lows 
was to wrap the head of the patient na napkin stecped in oil. 

Chandler has nevertholeas given a Inghly poetical description 
of it, though he animadverts upon the pacts und painters who 
have thought fit toassign water tothe Ihsau» According to him, 
the Meles runs behind the castle M. de Choieeul’s plan of 
Smyrna also lays down the course of this river, the father ot 
Homer How happens it that with all the smagimation which I 
have received credit for, I was anable to discover: m Greece 
what has been seen by 20 graveand emment travellera? 
have an unlucky love of ‘and a fear of saying the thing 
which w not, that are paramount with me to every other 
consideration. 
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extreme softness of the air. The atmosphere, less 
pure than that of Attica, had that tint which is 
termed by painters a tcarm fone, that is, it was 
filled with a fine vapour tinged by the light with a 
reddish hue. In the absence of the sea~-breeze, | 
felt a languor which approached to fainting, and 
clearly recognized the soft Ionia. My stay at 
Smyrna compelled me to a uew metamorphosis; [ 
was obliged to assume the appearance of civilization, 
to dress, to receive and to retwn visits. The mer- 
chants who did me the honour to call upon me 
were rich; and, when I went to see them in my 
tun, I found at their houses elegant females, who 
seemed that very morning to have received their 
fashions from the metropolis of France. Placed 
between the ruins of Athens and the relics of Jeru- 
salem, this second Paris, where | had arrived in a 
Greek vessel, and which I was about to leave witha 
Turkish caravan, formed a striking contrast with the 
scenes that I had just beheld: it wasa kind of civilized 
Oasis, a Palmyra seated amid deserts and bar- 
harism. I must however acknowledge, that, naturally 
somewhat wild, 1 had not come to the east in search 
of society; I longed to see camels, and to hear the 
ery of the cornac. 

On the morning of the Sth, all the necessary 
mrangements being mude, the guide went before 
with the horses, ta wait for me at Menemen Eske- 
lessi, a little port of Anatolia. My last visit at 
Smyrna was to Joseph: but quantum mutatus ab 
flo! Was it possible that thie could be my dig- 
nified drogman! | found him in a wretched shop, 
hammering away at some tin utensjl or other. He 
had on the same waistcoat of blue velvet which he 
wore among the ruins of Sparta and Athens. But 
what availed these marks of his glory? What 
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availed his having seen cities and men—mores homs- 
num et urbes? He was not even the owner of bis 
shop. I perceived in a cosner a surly-looking 
master, who spoke roughly to my old companion. 
And was it for this that Joseph so heartily iejoiced 
on bis arrival? Durmg my tour I met with only two 
subjects of regret, namely, that I was not uch 
enough to set up Joseph im business at Smyrna 5 
and to 1ansom a captive at Tums. I tooh my last 
farewell of my poor comiade. he wept, and | was 
not much less affected. I wrote my name for him 
on a small piece of paper, m which | had wrapped 
the marks of my sincere gratitude; so that the 
master of the shop remamed ignorant of what passed 
between us 

Tn the evening, having thanhed the consul tor all 
his civahties. 1 embaiked with Julian, the diogman, 
the yanrssaues, and the nephew of M. Chandeiloz, 
who had the kindness to accompany me to the poit, 
where we soon arived ‘I'he guide was on the beach, 
Having tahen leave of my young host, who 1etuined 
to Smyrna, we mounted ou horses, and pursued our 
journey. me 

Tt was midmght when we arrived at the han ot 
Menemen. I peicetved ata distance a gieat number 
of scattered lights. 1t was a Caravan making a halt. 
On a neate) approach I distmgushed camels, some 
]ying, others standing, sume with then loads, others 
relieved from the burden. Horses and asses with- 
out bridles were eatang barley out of leather buchets , 
some of the men were still on horseback, and the 
women, veiled, had not alighted from their diome- 
dares. Turkish merchants were seated crosslegged 
‘on Carpets 10 groups round the fires, at which the 
slaves were busily employed in diessing pilav. Other 
travellers were smoking their pipes at the door of 
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the kan, chewing opium, and listening to stories. 
Here were people burning coffee in iron pots; there 
huecksters went about from fire to fire offering cakes, 
truits, and poultry for sale. Simgers were amusing 
the crowd; imans were performing their ablutions, 
prostrating themselves, rising again and invoking 
the prophet; and the cainel-drivers Jay snoring on 
the ground. The place was strewed with packages, 
bags of cotton, aud couffs of rice. All these ob- 
jects, now distinct and reflecting a vivid light, now 
confused and enveloped iu a half shade, exhibited # 
genuine scene of the Arabian Nights. It wanted 
nothing but the caliph Haroun al Raschid, the vizir 
Giaffar, and Mesrour, the chiet of the black eu- 
nuchs, 

I then recollected, for the first time, that I} was 
treading the plains of Asia; a quaiter of the globe 
which had not yet beheld the traces of my steps, 
nor, alas! those sorrows which I share with the rest 
of mankind. 1 felt impressed with profound re- 
spect for this ancient soil, the cradle of the human 
sace, the abode of the patriarchs ; where Tyre and 
Babylon reared their haughty heads; where the 
Eternal called Cyru. and Alexander; and where 
Christ accomplished the mystery of our salvation. 
A new world lay open before me; I was going to 
visit nations to which 1 was a stranger ; to observe 
different manners and different customs; to behold 
other animals, other plants, a new sky, and a new 
nature. I should soon pass the Hermus and the 
Granicus: Sardis was not far distant: I was advan- 
ciug towards Pergamus and Troy. History unfolded 
to me another page of the revolutions of mankind. 

To my great regret, I left the caravan behind. Jn 
about two hours we reached the banks of the Her- 
mus, which we crossed in a ferry. It is still the 
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turbidus Hermus; but I know not whether its 
sands yet continue to yield gold. I beheld it with 
pleasure ; for it was the first river, properly speak- 
ing, that I had met with since I jeft Italy. At day- 
break we came to a plain bordered with hills of no 
great elevation. The country exhibited an aspect 
totally different from that of Greece; the fields 
were agreeably diversified with verdant cotton trees, 
the yellow straw of the corn, and the variegated 
bark of the mastick, while camels and buffaloes 
were grazing here and there. We left Magnesia 
and Mount Sipylus behind us; so that we were not 
far from the fields of battle where Agesilaus hum- 
bled the pride of the great king, and where Scipio 
gained that victory over Antiochus which opened a 
way for the Romans into Asia. 

At a distance on our left we perceived the ruins 
of Cyme, and had Neon Tichos on our right. I 
was tempted tu alight from my horse and to walk, 
out of respect for Homer, who passed over the 
same ground. 

“ Some time afterwards the unfavourable state of 
his affairs induced him to go to Cyme. Having set 
out, he crossed the plain of the Hermus, and arrived 
at Neon Tichos, a colony of Cyme: it was founded 
eight years after the latter. It is said that, being in 
this town, in the house of a smith, he there recited 
these verses, the first that he ever composed :—‘O 
ye citizens of the amiable daughter of Cyme, 
dwelling at the foot of Mount Sardene, whose sum- 
mit is covered with woods that yield a refreshing 
shade, and who drink the waters of the divine Her~ 
mus, sprung from Jupiter, have compassion on the 
poverty of a stranger, who has no home in which 
to bat his head |’ 

“The Hermus runs near Neon Tichos, and 
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Mount Sardene overlooks both. The smith, whose 
name was Tychius, was so pleased with these verses, 
that he determined to receive him into his house. 
Full of commiseration for a blind man reduced to 
the necessity of begging his bread, he promised to 
divide with him what he had. Melesigenes, having 
ented his shop, took a seat, and some of the 
citizens of Neon Tichos being present, he showed 
thein a specimcn of his poetry: it was the expedi- 
tiou of Amphiaraus against Thebes, and the hymns 
in honour of the gods. Each expressed his senti- 
meots upon them, and, Melesigenes having these- 
upon pronounced his opinion, his auditors were 
filled with admiratiou. 

“As long as he remained at Neon Tichos, his 
poetry supplied him with the meaus of subsistence, 
The place where he was accustomed to sit when he 
recited his verses was still shewn in my time. ‘This 
spot, which was yet held in high veneration, was 
shaded by a poplar that had begun to grow at the 
time of his arrival.”” 

Since Homer had ao smith for his host at Neon 
Tichos, I need not be ashamed of having had a tin- 
man of Smyma for my interpreter. Would to 
Heaven the resemblance were as complete in every 
other respect, were I even to purchase the genius of 
Homer at the expense of all the misfortunes with 
which the bard was overwhelmed ! 

After a march of several hours we ascended one 
of the ridges of Mount Saidene, and arrived on the 
bank of the Pythicus. We halted, to allow a caravan 
that was crossing the river to pass. The camels, 
each fastened to the tail of the other, did not com- 
mit themselves to the water without resistance; 
they stretched out their necks, and were drawn 
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along by the ass that headed the caravan. The mer- 
chants and the horses had stopped opposite to us, 
on the other side of the river, and a Turkish woman 
was sitting by herself covered with her veil. We 
crossed the Pythicus, in our turn, below a wretched 
stone bridge, and at eleven o'clock we reached the 
kan, where we baited our horses. 

At five in the evening we pursued our journey. 
The country lay high, and was tolerably well culti- 
yated. We saw the sea on our left. I observed for 
the first time some tents belonging to Turcomans ; 
they were composed of black sheep-skins, and re- 
minded me of the Hebrews and the pastoral Arabs. 
We descended into the plain of Myrina, which ex- 
tends to the gulf of Blea. An old castle, called 
Guzel Hissar, crowns one of the summits of the 
toountain which we had just left behind, At ten at 
night we sneanpes inf the midst of the plain. A 
blanket which I had bought at Smyrna was spread 
upon the ground, I lay down upon it, and went to 
sleep. On waking, some honrs afterwards, I beheld 
the stars glistening over my head, and heard the 
shouts of the camel-driver conducting a distant ca- 
Tavan, 
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‘On the 5th we mounted our horses before it was 
Tight. Our road led over a cultivated plain; we 
crossed the Caicus, at the distance of a league from 
Pergamus, and at nine in the morning entered the 
town, seated at the foot of a mountain. While the 
guide led the horses to the kan, I went to examine 
the relics of the citadel. I found ruins of the walls 
of three edifices, the remains of a theatre and a 
temple, perhaps that of Minerva; and remarked 
some fine fragments of sculpture, among others a 
frieze adorned with garlands, supported by the heads 
of oxen and by eagles. Pergamus lay below me to 
the south; it resembled a camp composed of red 
barracks. To the west stretches a spacious plain 
bounded by the sea; to the eastward extends another 
plain, bordered in the distance by mountains; to 
the eouth, and at the foot of the town, first appeared 
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cemeteries planted with cypresses, then a tract cul- 
tivated with barley and cotton; next two large tu- 
muli; after which came a border of trees; and 
lastly a long high hill, which intercepted the view. I 
perceived also to the north-west some of the wind- 
ings of the Selinus and Cetius ; and to the east, the 
amphitheatre, in the hollow of a valley. As I de- 
scended from the citadel, the town exhibited the 
remains of an aqueduct and the ruins of the Ly- 
eeum. The scholars of the country assert that the 
latter edifice contained the celebrated library, 

But if ever description was superfluous, it is this 
which I am attempting. It is but a few months 
since M. de Choiseul published the continuation of 
his Travels. This second volume, which displays 
the maturity of talents, improved by exercise, time, 
and adversity, gives the most accurate and curious 
particulars relative to the edifices of Pergamus and 
the history of its princes. I shall therefore indulge 
in only one reflexion, The name of Attalus, dear 
to arte and letters, seems to have been fatal to kings, 
Attalus, the third of that name, died almost an idiot, 
and bequeathed his possessions to the Romans ; on 
which these republicans, who probably considered 
the people as part of those possessions, seized his 
kingdom. We find another Attalus, the puppet of 
Alaric, whose name is become proverbial to express 
the shadow of royalty. He who knows not how to 
wear the purple ought not to accept it; better 
were it, in thia case, that he clothed himself in goat- 
skin. 

We left Pergamus at six in the evening; and, 
proceeding northward, we halted for the night, at 
eleven, in the middle of a plain. On the 6th, at 
four in the morning, we resumed our route, and 
continued our progress over the plain, which, with 
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the exception of the trees, is very much like Lom- 
bardy. I was overtaken by such a fit of drowsiness 
that I could not possibly withstand it, and fell from 
my horse. It was a wonder I had not brohen my 
neck ; but I came off with a slight contusion. About 
seven o'clock we found ourselves upon an uneven 
tract of country, formed of small hills. We then 
descended into a charming dale, planted with mul- 
berry and olive-trees, poplars, and pines in the 
shape of @ parasol (pinus pmea). Asia in general 
appeared to me far supetior in beauty to Greece. 
We arrived betimes at Somma, a wretched Turkish 
town, where ve spent the day. 

I was an utter stranger to the 1oute which we 
weie now pursuing. | had got out of the track of 
travellers, who, in gomg to Bursa, or returning from 
that city, keep much farther to the east, along the 
road to Constantinople. On the other hand, it 
seemed to me that, in order to come upon the bach 
of Mount Ida, we ought to hase proceeded from 
Pergamus to Adramytti, and then, heeping along 
the coast, or ciossing the Gargarus, we should have 
descended into the plains of Troy. Instead of fol- 
lowing this track, we had marched along a tine pre- 
cisely between the road to the Dardanelles and that 
toConstantinople. I began to suspect some shuffling 
on the part of the guide, especially as I had observed 
him frequently engaged in conversation with the 
janissary. I desired Julian to call the drogman, 
and asked how it happened that we had taken the 
road to Summa. The diogman appeared embar- 
tassed: he teplied, that we weie going to Kirca- 
gach; that itwas impossible to cross the mountains, 
where we should infalhbly be all murdered; that our 
company was not sufficiently numerous to venture 
upon such a journey, and that it was much moe 
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advisable to make the best of our way into the road 
for Constantinople. 

This answer threw me into a passion. I clearly 
perceived that the drogman and janissary, either 
from fear or other motives, had concerted a plot to 
lead me out of my way. I sent for the guide, and 
reproached him with his dishonesty. J told him 
that, since he considered the road to Troy as im- 
practicable, he ought to have told me so at Smyrna; 
that, though a Turk, I should not hesitate to call 
him a scoundrel; that | would not relinquish my 
plans in compliance with his fears or his caprices; 
that my bargain was to be conducted to the Dar~ 
danelles, and to the Dardanelles I was determined 
to go. ° 

R these words, which the drogman faithfully 
interpreted, the guide became furious. “ Allah! 
allah!” exclaimed he, shaking his beard with rage ; 
he declared, that in spite of all I could say or do, 
he would conduct me to Kircagach; and that we 
should see which of the two would have most 
weight with the aga, a Christian or a Turk, But 
for Julian I think I should have knocked the fellow 
down. 

Kircagach being a large and opulent town, three 
leagues from Somma, I was in hopes of finding there 
some French agent who would bring this pestilent 
Turk to reason, I was too much agitated to sleep. 
_On the 6th, our whole company was on horseback 
it four o'clock, according to the orders which I had 
given. In jess than three hours we arrived at Kir- 
cagach, and alighted at the door of a very handsome 
kan. The drogman immediately inquired if there 
was any French consul in the town, and was 
directed to the house of an Italian surgeon. To 
this reputed vice-consul I posted, and explained 
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my errand. He immediately went to give an ac- 
count of the matter to the governor, who directed 
that I should appear before him with the guide. 
I repaired to the tribunal of his excellency, pre- 
ceded by the drogman and the janissary. e aga 
was half reclined in the cornet of a sofa, at the 
farther end of a large handsome 100m, the foo: of 
which was covered with a caipet. He was a young 
man, of the family of a viner. Fire-arms hung up 
over his head, and one of his officers was seated 
beside him. He continued smoking out of a large 
Persian pipe, with a look of contempt, aud from 
time to time burst into a Joud laugh as he 
looked at us. ‘This reception ncttled me. The 
guide, the drogman, and the jamssary, pulled off 
their sandals at the door, according to custom ; 
they advanced and hissed the shut of the aga’s robe, 
and then went bach and seated themselves at the 
door. 

The matter did not pass off so quietly in regard 
to me. I was completely aimed, booted, spuired, 
and had my whip in my hand. The slaves insisted 
on my leasing my boots, my whip, and my arms, at 
the doo:. I ordered the diogman to tell them that 
a Frenchman follows the customs of hi» country 
wherever he goes ; and that, if they presumed to lay 
a finger upon me, I would make them repent their 
insolence. I advanced at a quick pace into the 
room, regardiess of thei: ciies. A spahi seized me 
by the left arm, and pulled me forcibly bach, 1 
gave him such a cut over the face with my whip, that 
he was obliged to Joose his hold. He clapped his 
hand to the pistols which he carried at his girdle ; 
but, taking no notice of his menace, I went and 
seated myself by the side of the aga, whose asto- 
nishment and terror were truly ludicrous. I ad- 
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dressed him in Fiench: I complained of the inso- 
Jence of his people; I declared it was only out of 
respect to him that I had not killed his janissary ; 
that he ought to know that the French were the 
oldest and the most faithful allies of the Grand 
Signor; that the fame of their arms was sufficiently 
spread in the East, to teach people to respect their 
hats, in like manner as they honoured without fearing 
the turbans; that I had drunk coffee with pachas, 
who had treated me like their son; and that I had 
not come to Kircagach to allow a slave to instruct 
me how to conduct myself, or to have the presump- 
tion to touch even the skirt of my coat. 

The astonished aga listened as if he had under- 
stood me : the drogman interpreted what I had said, 
word for word. He replied, that he had never seen 
a Frenchman; that be had taken me for a Frank, 
and would most assuredly do me justice. He then 
ordered coffee to be brought for me. 

Nothing could be more diverting than to observe 
the stupified look and the lengthened visage of the 
slaves, who beheld me in my dusty boots seated on 
the divan by the side of their master. Tranquillity 
being restored, I explained my errand. laving 
heard both sides, the aga gave such a decision as I 
by no means expected. He commanded the guide 
to return me part of my money; but declared that, 
as the horses were tired, five men only could not, 
without hazard, attempt a passage over the moun- 
tains; and that consequently I ought quietly to pur- 
sue the road to Constantinople. 

In this decree there was a remarkable share of 
Turkish good sense, especially when the youth and 
inexperience of the judge are taken into considera- 
tion. I told his excellency, that his decision, though 
in other respects very just, was faulty for two rea~ 
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sons: in the first place, because five men, well armed, 
might venture any where ; and in the second, because 
the guide ought to have made objections at Smyrna, 
and not to have entered into a contract which he 
had not the courage to fuifil. ‘The aga agreed that 
my last remark was perfectly correct; but that, as 
the horses were fatigued and incapable of perform- 
ing so long a jouiney, fate itself compelled me to 
take another road. 

It would have been useless to struggle against 
fate: all were secretly against me; the judge, the 
drogman, and iny janissary. The guide would have 
raised difficulties on the subject of the money; but 
he was peremptorily told that a hundred strokes 
of the bastinado awaited him at the door, unless he 
returned part of the sum which he had received. 
He drew it with great reluctance from a little leather 
bag, and came up and handed it to me. I took it, 
but gave it him back again, reproaching him at the 
same time with his dishonesty and duplicity. Sel- 
fishness is the great vice of the Mussulmans, and 
liberality the virtue which they hold in the highest 
esteem. My conduct appeared sublime; nothing 
was to be heard but alluh! allah! At my depar- 
ture [ was attended to the door by all the slaves, 
and even by the spahi whom J had struck; they 
expected something for a treat, us they called it. 
I gave two pieces of gold to the Mussulman I had 
beaten; J dare say, for that price he would not have 
made the objections which Sancho did to deliver the 
Princess Dulcinea. As to the rest of the crew, they 

+ were told from me, that a Frenchman uever makes 
prevents, nor receives them. 

Such was the business which cost me the sacrifice 
of Hium and the glory uf Homer. I represented 
to myself, by way of consolation, that I must neces- 
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sarily pass Troy in the ship with the pilgrims, and 
that I might pethaps prevail upon the captain to 
set me on shore. 1 therefore made up my mind to 
pursue my journey without farther loss of time. 

I went to pay a visit to the surgeon; he had 
not once made his appearance in this whole affair 
with the guide, either because he had uo right to 
support me, or for fear of the governor, We 
walked together about the town, which is large and 
populous. Here I saw what J had not before met 
with—young Greek women without ver's, sprightly, 
handsome, courteous, and to all appearance daigh- 
ters of Fonia. It is a singular circumstance that 
Kircagach, so celebrated throughout all the Levant 
for the superiority of its cotton, is not to be found 
in any traveller‘, neither is it mathed in any map. 
It is one of those towns which the Turks call 
sacred: it belongs to the great mosque at Constan- 
tinople, and the puchas are not permitted to enter 
its walls. I have noticed the singular and evcel- 
lent qualities of its honey, in spcaking of that of 
Mount Hy mettus. 

At three in the afternoon we left Kireagach, and 
pursued our way towards Constantinople. The 
road ted to the noth, throu,h a country planted 
with cotton-trees. We climbed a hill, then de- 
seended into another plain, and at half-past five we 
halted for the night at the han of Kelembé. This 
is probably the same place that Spon calls Bas- 
culembei, Tournefoit Baskelambai, and Thevenot 


* M de Choneul 1s the only one that mentions its name. 
Fournetort speake of a mountain called Kireagan. Paul Lucas, 
Pococke, Chandler, Spon, Smith, and Dallaway, say nothing 
concerning Kureagach.” D Anuille passes st over in elenco and 
no notice is taken of it im Pey Memons _ If some of the 
numberless Travels in the East make mention of thu place. it 1» 
im a very obscure manner, and has totally shpped my memory. 
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Dgelembé. The Turkish geography is very obscure 
in the works of travellers, each having followed the 
mode of spelling suggested by his ear. It moreover 
Tequires infinite pains to establish the concordance 
of ancient and modern names in Anatolia. In this 
point d’Anville himself is not complete ; and un- 
fortunately the chart of the Propontis, executed for 
M. de Choiseul, lays down nothing but the coasts 
of the sea of Marmora. 

1] took a walk iu the environs of the town; the 
sky yvas cloudy, and the air cold as in France: it 
was the fist time that [ lind remarked this kind of 
atmosphere in the East. Such is the influence of 
the attachment to country, that J felt 2 secret plea- 
sure in contemplating this grey and gloomy sky, 
instead of that pure and serene atmosphere which 
I had been so long enjoying. 

‘On the Sth, at breah of day, we turned out of our 
quarters, and began to climb a hilly tract, which 
would be covered with an admirable forest of oaks, 
pines, phyllereas, andrachnes, and turpentine-trees, 
if the Turks would suffer any thing to grow; they 
set fire, on the contrary, to the young plants, and 
inutilate the large trees: there is nothing but what 
these people destroy; they are a real pest." The 
villages in the mountains are poor; but the animals 
of various species are numerous. You may see in 
the same yard, horned cattle, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, horses, asses, mules, intermixed with fowls, 
turkeys, ducks, and geese. Some wild birds, as 
storks and larks, live on familiar terme with these 
domestic avimals. Among these peaceable creatures 
reigns the camel, the most peaceful of them all. 


* Lournefort asverts that the Turks burn these woods to in- 
crease the quantity of pasturage: bat this would be the height 
of absurdity, as a want of wood prevails throughoat ail Turkey, 
and there 1s already 8 caperabundance of pasturage. 
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We dined at Geujouck; then, continuing our 
route, we drank coffee on the top of the mountain 
of Zebec, and slept at Chia-Ouse. Tournefort , 
and Spon mentioned a place upon this road, called 
Courougoulgi. 

On the 9th we crossed higher mountains than 
those over which we passed the preceding day. 
Wheeler asserts that they form the chain of Mount 
Timnus. We dined at Manda Fora, called, by Spon 
and Tournefort, Mandagoia, where some antique 
columns are to be seen. At this place travellers 
commonly sleep; but we pursued our journey, and 
halted at nine in the evening at the inn of Emir 
Capi, a detached house in the middle of a wood. 
We had travelled thirteen hours. The master of the 
house had just expired, and was extended upon a 
mat, which was quickly pulled from under him, 
for my accommodation. It was still warm, and 
already had all the friends of the deceased forsaken 
the house. A kind of waiter, who alone was left, 
assured me that his master had not died of any con~ 
tagious disease; I therefore spread my blanket on 
the mat, laid myself down, and went to sleep. 
Others will sleep in their turn on my last bed, and 
will think no more of me than I did of the Turk 
who had given me his place. 

On the 10th, after a ride of six hous, we ar- 
rived at the pretty village of Souseverlé. ‘This is 
perhaps the Sousurluck of Thevenot, and certainly 
the Sousighirli of Spon, and the Sousonghirli of 
Tournefort. It is situated at the termination and 
on the back of the mountains which we had just 
passed. About five hundred paces from the village 
runs a tiver, and beyond this river extends a beau- 
tiful and spacious plain. This river of Sousonghirli 
is no other than the Granicus; and this unknown 
plain is the plain of Mysia. 
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What is then the spell of glory’? A traveller 
comes to a nivei, in which he observes nothing 
remarkable ; he ss told that the name of th river 
38 Sousonghnh . he crosses t, aud pursues his way. 
But, should some oue perchance call out to him: 
*Tis the Granicus '—he starts, opens his astomshed 
eyes, fives them on the river, as if the water pos- 
sessed a magic power, or as if a supernatwal vorce 
wee to be heard on its banks We halted thiee 
hous at Sousonghih, and } spcat the whole of 
that time in coutemplatng the Giamcus. It is 
very natrow; the west bank 1s steep and iugged ; 
and its water, which » bight and Jampid, flows 
over a sandy bottom lh stream, in the place 
where | saw it, 18 not more than forty feet broad, 
and thiee and a half deep, but m spring it nes 
and 1uns with impetuosity. Let us hear what 
Plutarch says 

“In the mean time, the generals of Dans had 
assembled an immense army, aud had taken post 
upon the bauks of the Grantcus ; so that Aleaander 
was under the necessity of fighting there, lo open 
the gates of Asia. “any of his officers were ap- 
prehensive of the depth of the mver, and the rough 
and uneven banks on the other side, and some 
thought that a proper regard should be paid toa 
traditionaiy usage with respect to the ume, for the 
kings of Macedon never matched out to war in the 
month Destus. Alexander cured them of this 
piece of superstition, by ordering that month to 
be called the second Artemmius, and, when Par- 
menio olyected to his attempting a passaze s0 late 
i the day, he replied ‘ The Hellespont would 
blush, 1f, after having passed 1t, he should be afiaid 
of the Gramcus.” At the samme time he threw 
himeelf into the stream with thirteen troops of 
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horse; and as he advanced in the face of the ene- 
my's anows, 1m spite of the steep banks which were 
lined with cavalry well-armed, and the rapidity of 
the ivez which often bore him down om covered 
him with its waves, his motions »xeemed rather the 
effects of madness than sound sense He held on, 
however, tll by astonishing efforts he gained the 
opposite bank, which the mud rendered extiemely 
shppery and dangerous. When he was there, he 
was forced to stand an engagement with the enemy 
hand to hand, and with much contusion on hiv 
patt, because they attiched his men as fast as they 
came over, before he had tme to form them; for 
the Peisian troops, chargtug with loud shouts, and 
with horse agaust horse, made good use of then 
spears, and, when those were biohen, of then 
swords. 

* Numbers pressed hurd upon Mexander, because 
he was easy to be distingushed, both by his buck- 
Jer and Ins qiest, on each side of winch was a lage 
and beautiful plume of winte feathers. His cutrass 
wes pierced by a yaselin at the yomt; but he es- 
caped unhurt. After this, Rhoesaces and Spithu- 
dates, two ofhcers of high distinction, attached 
him jomtly. The latter he avoided with great ad- 
dress, and iecened the former with such a strohe 
of bis speas upon hiy breast-plite, tt at it broke mn 
pieces. He then diew lus sword to dispitch him, 
but his adversary still mamtamed the combat. In 
the mean time, Spithiidates came up on one side of 
him, and, 1asing himself on his hoise. gave him a 
blow with his battle-axe, which cut off his crest, 
with one side of the plume; nay, such wis its 
force, that the helmet could haidly resist at, and 
that 1t even penetrated to his han. Spithidates 
was about to repeat his stiohe, when the celebrated 

YvoL. L. 
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Chitus prevented him, by running him through the 
body with his spear. At the same time, Alexander 
with his sword brought Rheesaces to the ground. 

“While the cavalry were thus furiously and 
cntically engaged, the Macedonian phalany passed 
the river, and then the infantry likewise engaged. 
The enemy made no cousiderable or long resist- 
ance, but soon tuned their bachs and fled; all but 
the Grecian micicenaties, who, formme upon an 
eminence, desued Alexander to gine his word of 
Tonow that thes should be spared. But that prince, 
influenced rather by Is passion than his reason, 
instead of givin, them quarter, advanced tu attach 
them, and was so wanmly received that he had his 
horse killed under him. It was not, however, the 
fumous Bucept alus. Tu this dispute more of his 
men were hillcd and wounded than in ail the rest 
of the battle; for here they had to do with expe- 
nenced soldiers, sho for ght s 1th a comage height- 
ened by despan, 

©The barbarians. we arc told, lovt in this battle 
twenty thousand foot and two thousand five hun- 
dred hose: whereas Alexander bed only thity- 
feur men heicd, nme of which were mfantin. To 
du honow to tusit menos, he erected to each of 
theta statue 1m bias, the workmanship of Lisip- 
pus, And, that the Giechs nught have their shae 
m the glory of the day, he distributed among them 
ytesents out ot the spoil; to the Athenians, in par- 
ucu’a, he scnt three hundred buchlers. Upon the 
rest of the spoils he put this pompous smscrption: 
~ Won bu Alexander the son of Philp, and the 
Grcers (excepting the L cedemomans) from the 
ba oatians m wAsta” 

I+ is one single imdisidual, then, who thus im 
mortalizes a bttle iver ina desert! Here falls an 
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immense empne, and here rises an empire still 
mote immense ; the Indian Ocean hears the fall of 
the throne that 15 overturned nea: the shores of the 
Propoutis, the Ganges beholds the approxch of 
the leopard with four wings,> which tuumphed on 
the banks of the Gramcus, Babylon, winch the 
ling built w the splendour of I1s power, opens her 
gates to admit a new master, I'v1e, the queen of 
ships, 18 humbled, and ht 11val spungs up out of 
the sands of Alexandira 

Alexander was guilty of crimes he was unable *o 
withstand the mtoxi tor of lus success, but by 
what magnamanty did he not atone for the errors of 
hus hfe! Hs crimes werc always expieted by his 
tears, with Aleyarder every thing came fiom the 
heart He began and termi rated brs ¢ rect with 
tuo sublime expressions On his departu c to nahe 
wai upon Danus, he divided his dos umioas am a 
his ofheers “Whit then do vou reserve for vour- 
self+’ cried they in axtomshment ‘ Hope,’ was 
his reply“ Lo whom do you lewe the empue 
said these same offi ers to him when evpring “To 
the most worthy, answerd he Plie between 
these two expressions the conquest of the world. 
achneved with thirty-five thousend mea, m less than 
ten years, aud you must admit that if ever man it~ 
sembled a god among, mortals, that man was Alex- 
ander His premature de itn adds something divi ie 
to his memory for we behold him esc fair, voung, 
and tuumphant, without ny of tho-e corporeal 
imfirmities, without any of those reseises of fortune, 
which age and tme are sme to bung = This divi- 
mity vanishes, and inoitals aie unable to support the 
weight of Ins work =“ His hmgdom,” says the pio- 
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plit, “shall be divided toward the four winds of 
heaven.”* 

At two m the afternoon we left Sousoughirh, 
c.ossed the Giancus, and advauced mto the plam 
of Mikaheie, which belonged to the Mysia of the 
ancients. We halted tor the mght at Tehutts, 
which may perhaps be the Squeticur of Toumefort. 
The han bemg full of travellers, we took up ou 
quaiters under some spreading willows, planted in 
quincuny order 

‘On the | 1th we set out at day-breah, and, leaving 
theroad to Bursa on the nght, we continued ou 
toute through a pla covered with rushes, m which 
T observed the remains of an aqueduct \t mne mn 
tle mommimg we rerched Mikalhitza, a large, dull, 
dilapidated Turkish town, seated on a iver to 
which it wives name I hnow not whether this ver 
he not the same that rsues from Lake ahouilla 
se much, however, 1 certain, thit a lake as to be 
seer at a distance in the plam In this case, the 
river Vikalitaa must be the Ryndacus, formerly 
the Lycus, which took rts rise in the Stagnum Ar 
iia, a conjecture Which ts strengthened by its 
having at its mouth the little island (Beshicos) 
mentioned by the ancients The town of Mikalitza 
as not far from the Lopadion of Nicetas, which as 
the Loupadi of Spon, the Lopadi, Loubat, and 
Ouloubat of ‘Tourncfore Nothing 15 more treson e 
for a traveller thn tas confusion in the nomencia- 
ture of places; and if im regard to this pomt | have 
committed almost inevitable enor, f request the 
reader to recollect, that men of superior abilities 
hase themselves fallen mto mistakes. 

We left Mikalitza at noon, and advanced alon, 
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the east bank of the river towards the high land. 
forming the coast of the sea of Marmora, the an- 
cient Propontis. On my right I perceived superb 
plains, an extensive lake, and, in the distance, the 
chain of Olympus; all this country is magnificent. 
After riding an hour, we crossed the 1iver by # 
wooden bridge, and came to the pass of the heights 
which lay before us. Here we found the port of 
Mikalitza. [ diomissed my scoundrel of a guide, 
and took my passage ina Turkish vessel ready to 
sail for Constantinople. 

At four in the afternoon we began to fall down 
the river, the port of Mikalitza being sixteen 
leagues from the sea. ‘Phe river had here increased 
to nearly the size of the Seine; it fowed between 
verdant hills, whose fout is washed by the current. 
‘The antique form of our galley, the oriental cos- 
tume of the passengers, the five half-naked sailors 
towing us along with 2 rope, the beauty of the river, 
and the solitude of the banks, rendered this trip 
picturesque and agreeable. 

As we approached the sea, the river behind ms 
formed a long canal, at the end of which we per- 
ceived the heights that we had passed between ; 
their slopes were tinged by a setting sun not visible 
to us. Swans were sailing before us, and herous 
were repairing to land to seek their accustomed 
retreat, The whole strongly reminded me of the 
rivers and scenery of America, when, at night, } left 
my bark canoe, and kindled a fire on an unknown 
shore. All at onee, the hilly between Which we 
were winding fell back to the right and left, and 
the sea opened upon our view. From the foot ot 
the two promontories extended a low tract. hal 
under water, formed by the alluvious matters de- 
posited by the river. We moored our vessel close 
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to ths marehy spot, near 1 hit, the last han of 
Anatolia 

On the (2th, at four in the morning, we weighed 
wchor with a light, favourrble breeze, and in les 
than half an hour we cleared the mouth of the 
tiver, «The scene 1s worthy of bemg desciuned. 
Aurora dawned on our ght betind the high lands 
ot the continent, on our left extended the sea of 
Marmora, aherd of us appearcd an island; the 
eastern shi, of a deep red, grew paler as the light 
mciewed the mormng star spathled in this em- 
purpled iidiance, ind below that beautiful star 
the crescent of the moon was scucely discermble, 
like the Funt traces of the most delicate pencil. 
One of the ancients would have sad that Venus, 
diana, and Aurora, lad met to announce to him 
the most bulhant of the gods. Phis picture changed 
whist | contemplated it; green and roseate 141s, 
nacecdiig fiom ane common centie, soon shot 
trom the east to the zemth; these colours died 
war. t sited, and were again extinguished, till the 
sun, .pp aimg on the horizou, melted all the nuts 
of the atmos»nere into one uurversal white. slightly 
singed with 1 golden clow 

We steered northwaid, leaving the coasts of 
\natol 2 on our mght, the wind lulled an how 
after sun-ine, and we took to our oir. The calm 
centinucd the whole day The sim-set was cold, 
ad, and unattended with any accidents of light; 
the opposite horizon was grevish, the sea of a lead 
colour and without buds; the distant coasts ap- 
p wed of in azure hue, but hid no biilliancy 5 the 
twilight was of very short duration, and was sud- 
dunly succeeded by mght At mine o’clock a breeze 
sprong up from the east, and we piaceeded at a 
brisk ate, On the 13th, at the retmn of dawn, 
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we found owselves near the coast of Europe, off 
Pait St. Stephen; this coast was low and naked. 
It was two months, to the very day and hour, since 
E feft the capital of civilized nations, and I was 
now going to enter the capital of barbarous nations. 
How much had I seen in this short space of time! 
How much older had J grown in these two montlis ! 

At half an how after six we passed the powder- 
oull, a long site bunhding, im the itahan style. Be- 
hind this edifice extended the land of Europe, which 
appemed flat and uniform, Villages, whose situa- 
tion was maihed by trees, were scattered here and 
there. Above the point of this land, which formed 
a semicircular curve before us, we discerned some of 
the minuets of Constantinople. 

At cight o’clock a galley-boat came alongside of 
us: as we were almost becalmed, I quitted the fe- 
lucea, snd went with my people into the boat. We 
kept Close under Point Europa, on which stands the 
castle of the Seven Towers, an oll Gothic fortress, 
now fallmg to ruin. Constantinople, and the coast 
of Asia in particular, were enveloped in a thich fog : 
the cypresses and the minarets, which I perceived 
through the vapour, exhibited the appearance of a. 
leaficss forest. As we approached the point of the 
Seiaglio, a breeze sprang up from the north, and, as 
if by the waving of an enchantei's wand, the mist 
was swept in a few moments fiom the picture, and } 
found myself all at once in the midst of the palaces 
of the Commander of the Faithful. Before me the 
channel of the Black Sea meandered like a majestic 
river between charming hills: on my right f had the 
coast of Asia and the city of Scutari; that of Eu- 
tope lay on iny left, forming, as it receded, a ca~ 
pacious bay, full of targe ships at anchor, and innu- 
merable smail vessels traversing it in every direction. 
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Thuis bay, bounded by tuo hills, presented a view of 
Constantinople and Galata, disposed in the form of 
m ampitheatie, The immense extent of these 
thee cities uf Galata, Constantinople, and Scutan, 
with thei buildings tising m stages one above 
wother; the cypresses, the mmarets, the masts of 
ships mte:mingled on every side ; the verdure uf the 
tees, the colours of the houses, white and red; the 
sea spreading its blue expinse below these obyects, 
and the shy its azme canopt above, altogether 
formed a picture that filled me with admiration. It 
must indeed be allowed that those are guilty of no 
exaggeration, who assert that Constantinople exhi- 
Lits a view superior in beauty to any in the world.* 

We landed at Galata I immediately -emarked 
the bustle ou the quays, and the throng of porters, 
merchants, and seamen, the latter announcing, by the 
different colovi of thers complexions, by the diversity 
of ther languages and of thet diess, by their robes, 
then hats, their caps, therr tmbaus, that they had 
come fiom every pait of Emope and Asia to inhabit 
this frontier of tuo worlds — I'he almost total ab- 
sence of women, the want of wheel carages, and 
the multitude of dogs without tasters, were the 
three distngutetung characteristics that first struck 
me in the intenor of this extraordmary aty. As 
scarcely any person walks abroad but in shippers, as 
there 1s no rumbling of coaches and carts, as there 
are no bells and scarcely any trades that requne the 
ard of the hammer, a continual silence prevatis. You 
see around you a mute ciowd of individuals, seem- 
ingly desirous of passing wnperceived, as if solicitous 
to escape the observation of a master You are 
continually meeting with a bazar and a cemeteis, 


* Formyp t how ver I prefer the bay of Naples 
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as if the ‘Luths were born only to bus, to sell, ind 
to dhe ‘The cemeteries, without walls, and situated 
im the middle of the streets, are magmificent groves 
of cypresses; the doves build then nests in these 
tiees and snare the peace of the dead. Here and 
there you percense antique stiuctures, harmouing, 
neither with the modein inhabitants, nor with the 
new edifices by which they are surrounded> you 
would almost imagme that they had been trans- 
ported into this onental citv by the effect of en- 
chantment, No sign of Joy, no appearance of com- 
fort, meets your eye; what you see 1s not a peopk, 
but a herd tended by an i:man and slaughtered by 
a yanissary, Here 1s no pleasuie but sensual mn 
dulgence, no pumshment but death The dull tones 
of a mandohmne sometimes issue fiom the extemity 
of a coffee-room, and you peicene the children «1 
infamy performing immodest dances before a hind 
ct apes seated around stall circula tables Amidst 
prisons and basuros ies 4 seraglo, the Capito! of 
slavery “tis here that a consecrated heeper care- 
fully preserves the geims of pestilence and the 
primitive live of tyranny —Pallid votaries ae inces- 
santly hoveimg about this temple, and thionying 
to offer their heads to the idol -Hurried on by a fatal 
powe1, nothing can divert them fiom this sacrifice 
the evcs of the despot attract the slaves, as the looks 
ot the serpent are sad to fascinate the buds on 
which he preys 

There ae s0 many accounts of Constantinople 
that it would be absurd im me to pretend to gne 
destuption of that uty [he reader may, therefore. 
cousult Stephen of Byzantium ; Gill de Topogra- 
plua Constantenopoleos ; Ducange’s Constantinopols 
Chrastrana ; Porter s Observations on the Religion, 
hc. of the Turks ; Mouradgea d’Ohsson’s Tableau 
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de VEmpue Ottoman; Datlaways Ancvné and 
Modern Constantmople; Paul Lucas; Thevenot ; 
Tournefort ; lasth, the Voyage prttoresque de Con 
stantinople et des eves du Bosphore ; the fiagments 
published by M. Esmenard, &c. &c. 

There ure several inns at Pera which resemble 
those of the other cites of Europe ; to one of these 
inns I was conducted by the porters, who officions|y 
seized my baggage _f then repaired to the French 
palace. I had had the honour of veemg at Pans 
Geneial Sebastian:, ambassador from France to the 
Porte: he insisted on my dining every dav at his 
table; and it was only on nix ernest solicitation 
that he permitted me to remam et my mn. By his 
anrec tions, the Viessrs. Franchim, tue chief drogarans 
ta the .mbasss, procured the firmens necessar for 
m vovage to Jerasalem, winch the ambassador at- 
co spammed with letters addressed to the super or of 
the rehgieus in the Hols Land, and te our consuls 
m Egtpt, and mn Svina Fearing lest I shoul run 
short of mones. he gave me permission to draw balls 
on him at ught wheneser I might have occavion 3 

d, adding to these important services the atten- 
nous of jolitencss, he condescended to show me 
Constantinople hunself, and to conduct me to the 
‘rost remarkable strucuures His avdes-de-camp 
wid the whole leg ition shewed me so many cvihues 
that Iw 1s absolutely put to the blush, and J deemed 
t mv duty to cxpress im this place my unfergned 
aia tide to those gentlemen. 

Throw not how te speak of another persou whom 
) ought to have mentioned the first. ler extreme 
hundaess vas accompamed with a mosing and pen- 
sive gvace, which seemed to be a presentment of 
what was to follows she was nevertheless happy, 
and a paiticula: carcumstance heightened hei fe- 
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licity. I myself shared that joy which was so soon 
to be converted into mourning. When J left Cou- 
stantinople, Madame Nebastiani was in the bloom 
of health, hope, and youth; and before my eye- 
again beheld our country, she was incapable of 
hearing the expression of my gratitude : 
‘Tioja inf hice sepaltam 
Detinc t eatremo teria ahena sole, 

alt this ver} time a deputation from the Fathers 
of the Holy Land happened to be at Constantinople, 
‘They had tepaired thither to claim the protection of 
the ambaseador against the tyranny of the governor 
of Jerusalem, The Fathers furnished me with letters 
of recommendation for Jaffa. By another piece of 
good fortune, the vessel carrying the Greek pilgrims 
to Syria was just ready to depart. She lav in the 
road, and was to sai! with the first fair wind: so that, 
had my intention of exploring the plain of Troy 
been accomplished, 1 should have been too late tor 
the vovage to Palestine. The bargain was soon 
concluded with the captam, and the ambassador 
sent on board for me a supply of the most delicate 
provisions, He gave me a Greek, named John, a 
servant of the Messts. Franchini, for iny interpreter, 
Loaded with kindness and good wishes, I went, on 
the 18th of September at noon, on board the ship 
of the pilgrims. 

} must confess that, if I was sorry to quit those 
from whom [ had received such extraordivary atten- 
tion and civility, 1 was neve:theless very glad to 
leave Constantinople. The feelings which, in spite 
of you, will obtrude themselves in that city, spoil 
allits beauty. When you reflect that these regions 
were formerly inhabited but by Greeks of the Eastern 
Empire, and that they are now possessed by Turks, 
you are shocked at the contrast between the people 
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and the country; you think that slaves so base, and 
tyrants so cruel, ought never to have dishonoured 
such magnificent abodes, | had arrived at Constan- 
tinople on the very day of a revolution: the rebels 
of Romelia had advanced to the gates of the city. 
Obliged to bend to the storm, Selim had exiled and 
dismissed the ministers obnoxious to the janissaries 5 
it was expected every moment that the discharge 
of cannon would announce the execution of the 
proscribed. When I contemplated the trees and 
the palaces of the seraglio, 1 could not suppres» a 
feeling of compassion for the ruler of this vast em- 
pire.* Oh! how wretched are despots amidst their 
prosperity, how weak amidst their power! how are 
“hey to be pitied who wriug floods of tears from so 
many of their fellow-creatures, without being sure 
that it will not come to their tuwu to weep, without 
being able to enjoy the slumbers of which they de- 
pnrive the unfortunate ! 

My residence at Constantinople was disagreeable, 
Ttake delight im visiting such places only as ae 
embelitsited by virtues or by the arts; and 1 found 
neither in this country of the Phocases and the 
Bayazets. My wishes were soon fulfilled, for we 
weighed anchor on the very day of uy embarkation, 
a? fom in the aftenoon, We hoisted our sail to 
the north wind, and steered towards Jerusalem under 
the hanuer of the cross, which waved at the mast- 
head of our vessel. 








* Fevunbeppy end of Seim bas but too wet setfied ths yits 
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CHAPTER J. 


‘orbarkation with Greek Pilgrims for Palestine—Scene ov Boara 
—Gueeh Psalmody—Sea ot Marmoia— [nc Dardanelleo—Plain 
ot Lvoy— Grech Dance—Ichesm—John, the new Interpiter 
~Rhodes—It» History—Appeerance of thi Foun—Lhe Pat 
—Commere and Manutactatcs of the Isiand—Character of 
the Giteks as Sailors—A Supper on Dich—Ignorance of the 
Ship s Situation—Sw allows—C 5 prus—Description of the Toland 
m Telemachas—\iew of Mont Carmel—Coast of Palestine 
—Anusal at Jaffa 


Wx had on boaid near two hundred passengers, 
men, women, and children ; the like number of mats 
were seen anged in order on either side of the ship 
between dechs. A slip of paper pasted abose each 
mat was insecibed with the name of the owner. 
Each ot the pilgrims had suspended his staff, Ins 
chaplet, aud a small cioss over hs pillow. The 
captam’s cabin was occupied by the papas who were 
the conductors of the company, At the entrance 
of this cabin, two antechambers had been contived : 
in one of these dath holes, about six feet square, | 
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had the honom to lo¢ze with my two servants + and 
the aputment opposite to mme was occupied by 
a family In this kind of republic cach lived as he 
pleased the wonicn nutsed their children, the men 
smohed, or chessed thei dinners, and the papas 
spent then time in consaisition On i) sides were 
heard the sounds of mandolmes, viohns, ind lyre+ 
some sung, others dinced, Jaughed or praved Joy 
was in} rinted on cvery fice Juru dem! sard they 
to ne, panting to the south, ind T iephed, Jeru- 
salem’ [n short, but for fou, we should have becn 
the hampiest cic itu cs an the world, but at the least 
gust of wind the sc amen friled the sails, and the 
pilgnitis cyicul ted, Claastos! Byne elewon Whe 
gale subsided, md wer. ied our courage 

For tue rest, | observed uc ae of those mregulurr- 
tes that are sooken of by some travellers We 
were on the co iti us, vers medest and well behaved 
The vay evenmg of our dep u unc, two papas icad 
prayers which were attended bx all the pilgrims 
with great devotion = Lhev bicwsed the vessel, 
ceremony that was icpcited with every gale Phe 
singing cf the Gicch church 1 niclodious cnough, 
but has very httle giwaty Oe smgulauty which 
Trem thed way das 4 box began the suse of a 
psilm tu a Iugh tone, ind thus proceeded on onc 
single uot, while w prpay chanted the same verse 
ona diffacnt notc, beginmug when the boy had 
moe thin half fimshed [hey hive on admnanle 
Kine cleson it 15 but one uote, kept up by du- 
ferent voices, some bass, others treble, cvecuting 
andante and mczza toce the octave. the fifth ind 
the third = The solemn and majestic effect of this 
Kyrie ts surprising It 1s doubtless a rche of the 
avant singmg of the primitive church. suspect 
that the othe: psalmody 1s that modern method m- 
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troduced into the Gireek ritual about the fourth cen- 
tury, und which St. Augustme had such ample reason 
to censure, 

‘The ver) day after our departure, my fever re- 
turned with gieat violence, and confined me to my 
mat. We proceeded at a rapid rate through the 
sea of Marmora, the ancient Propontis; and passed 
the peninsula of Cyzicus, the mouth of dgos 
Fotamos, and the promontories of Sestos and Abydos, 
Neither Alexander and his aimy, Xerxes and his 
fleet, the Athemans and Spartan, nor Hero and 
Leander, could drive away the head-ache which dis- 
tracted me; but, when [ was told, at six in the 
morning of the 2ist of September, that we were 
just going to donble the castle of the Dardanelles, 
the fever was dispelled by the recollections ot Troy. 
1 crawled upon deck: the first object that met my 
eye was a lofty promontory. crow ued with uine mills: 
this was Cape Sigeums. At the foot of the Cape I 
distinguished two barrows, the tombs of Achilles 
and Patiochts, ‘Phe mouth of the Simois was on 
the lett of the new castle of Asia; still farther astern 
appeared Cape Rhovtus and the tomb of Ajax. In 
the distauce rose the chain of Mount Ida, the decli- 
vities of which, viewed from the point where 1 was, 
appeaied gentle, and of an harmenious colour ; and 
"Fenedos was aliead of us. 

My eye expatiated over this picture, and involun- 
tasily returned to the tomb cf Achilles. 1 repeated 
these veises of the poet: 





"Aug? airaio B trea us ‘yar xa’ eyupore ropBor 
Relauer 'Apyeiy ‘epés ovparos dixsemrdary 
‘anti tei xpovxoven, ew. xdure: EAAnoworris 
“Dis nev rmrcoaiiss cx torréger bIpdow ky 
Tits 21 viv yeydasi xai di neromiober Teorras, 
Odyss, Lb, 23- 
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« The army of the warbke Greeks erects on the shore a vast 
and admirable monument, which is perceived afar off by thore 
who pass it on the sea, and will attract the notice of the prerent 
and of future generations.” 


The pyramids of the Egyptian monarchs are in- 
significant compared with the glory of that tomb 
of turf, which Homer sung, and Alexander made 
the circuit of, 

T experienced on this occasion a remarkable 
effect of the power of the feelings, and the influ- 
ence af the soul over the body: 1 had gone upon 
deck with the fever; but my head-ache suddenly 
left me; [ recovered my strength, and, what is still 
more extraordinary, all the energies of my mind. 
Twenty-four hows afterwards, it is true, the fever 
had returned, 

J had no reason to reproach myself: [did intend, 
in my progress through Anatolia, to visit the plain 
of Troy, and the reader has seen how I was obliged 
to relinquish that design: | then purposed to land 
there as | passed, and the captain of the ship obsti- 
nately refused to set me on shore, though he hint 
engaged to do so by our contract. ‘These crosses 
at first occasioned me a good deal of jon, but 
at present | make myself cas) on the subject. | 
have been wofully disappointed in Greece, and the 
same fortune perhaps awaited me at Troy. | have 
at least retained all my illusions respecting the Simo, 
and moreover had the good fortune to salute the 
sacred soil, to behold the waves that bathe it, and the 
sun by which it is illumined. 

I am astonished that travellers who treat of the 
plain of Troy should almost always overlook the 
cireumstances of the Eneid, ‘l’roy iy nevertheless 
the glory of Virgil, as well as that of Homer. It 
is a rare destiny for a country to have inspired 
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the finest strains of the two greatest poets in the 
world. (While the coast of Hion receded from my 
view, I strove to recollect the verses which so ad- 
mirably describe the Grecian fleet, leaving Tenedos, 
and advancing. per silentia lune to these solitary 
shores, which were successively presented to my 
view. Honid shrieks soon succeeded the silence 
of night, and the flames of Priam’s palace 1ed- 
dened that sea which our vessel was peaceably 
ploughing. 

The Mase of Euripides alsu, seizing this mourn- 
ful subject, prolonged the scenes of soirow on these 


tragic shores. 
Cronus 
Hecoba, seest thou Andromache advancing, seated m a torega 
car’ Her son, the son of Hector, the young Astyanss, follows 
the maternal bosom. 
Hecowa 
Q unfortunate woman ? whither wilt thou be caried, surrounded 
with Hector’s army and the spais of Phrygia! 


Axprowscur, 
O griet! 
Hreepa 
Wy children ! 
Axpnowacen 
Wretched woman! 
Hacuna 
And my children * 
Anpnowacee 


Axust me, my husband! 
Hacusa 


Ah! come, thou scourge of Greece’ Thou first of my chil 
dren' Hestore to Priam, in the shades, her who on earth wan so 
tendeily attached to him 





Conve. 


‘What else ss left us but our sorrows, and the tems which we 
shed upon these rans! Woes have succeeded woes. roy 15 
howed down by the yoheof slavery. , 
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Hecuns. 
Alas’ the palace where I became a mother 1 fallen! 


Cnonts. 
©, my children, your countyy 1s tausformed ito a desert '* 


While J was engaged with the sorrows of Hecnba, 
the descendants of the Greeks on board our ship 
still seemed to rejoice over the death of Priam. 
Two sailors struck up a dance on deck, accompanied 
by a lyre and a tambourine; they performed a kind 
of pantomime. Sometimes they raised their hands 
towards heaven; at others, they would drop one 
arm by their side, extending the other like an orator 
making a speech, and afterwards laying it on the 
heart, the brow, and the eyes All these actions 
were intermingled with attitudes nore or less ludi-~ 
erous, without any decisive character, and very much 
resembling the coutortions of the savages. On the 
subject of the dances of the moderu Greeks, the 
reader may consult the letters of M. Guys and 
Madame Chenier. This pantomime was followed 
by a rondo, in which the performers, passing and 
repassing at different points, strongly 1eminded me 
of the subjects of those baso-relievos which repre- 
sent antique dances, Fortunately the shadow of 
the sails prevented my having a distinct view of the 
faces and dress of the actors, so that my imagination 
was at liberty to transform our dirty sailors inte 
shepherds of Sicily or Arcadia, 

‘The wind coutinuing favourable, we quickly cleared 
the channel which separates the island of ‘Tenedos 
from the continent, aud coasted along Anatolia to 
Cape Baba, formerly Lectum Promontorium. We 
then stood to the west, that we might be able at 





* The Troades, 
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nightfall to double the point of the island of Leshos. 
Lesbos was the birth-place of Sappho and Alczus, 
and here the head of Orpheus was cast ov shore, 
still repeating che name of his Eurydice : 


4h! meram Curydicen’ anima fugiente, vocabat 


On the morning of the 22d, the north wind sprung 
up with extraodinary violence, We ought to have 
put into Chio, to take some more pilgrims ou board ; 
but, through the captain’s timidity and bad manage- 
ment, we were obliged to run for the port of 
Tehesmé, and there come to an anchor, at the foot 
of a very dangerous rock, nea the wieck of a large 
Egyptian vessel. 

This Asiatic port seems to have something fatal 
attached to it, Here the Turkish fleet was burned 
in 1770 by Count Orlow, and here the Romans 
destroyed the galleys of Antiochus, 191] years before 
the Christien era; if, however, the Cyssus of the 
ancients be the Tchesmé of the moderns. M. de 
Choiseul has given a plan and a view of this 
port. ‘The reader will probably recollect that I way 
off Tehesmé$ in my voyage to Smyrna, on the Ist 
of September, twenty-one days before my second 
passage through the Archipelago. 

We waited on the 22d and 23d for the pilgrims 
from the island of Chio. John went on shore, and 
procured me an abaudant supply of pomegranates 
from Tchesmé. But J have just mentioned John’s 
name, and this reminds me that | have yet said 
nothing to the reader concerning this new inter- 
preter, the successor of the good-hearted Joseph. 
He was the most mysterious creature I ever met 
with : two small eyes, sunk deep in their sockets, 
and hidden in a manner by a very prominent nose, 
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two red mustaches, a continual halit of smiling, 
and a ceitam supplenes, in his deportment, will 
give at once an idea of Ins person When he had 
occasion to speak to me, he would advance side- 
long, and, after making a wide circuit, come almost 
creepmg, and whisper im my ear the most trivial 
thing in the world. As soon as I percerved him, ! 
used to crs, “ Walk upught, and speak loud !'—a 
piece of advice that many others besides poor John 
stand im need of. He was acquainted with the 
principal papas ; he related to me very extraordiuary 
things, he brought me comphments fiom the pil- 
gtims who bved m the hold, and whoin J bad never 
seen. At meal-times John never had any appetite, 
30 far was he above all vulyai wants; but no sooner 
had Juhan done diner, than John would shp down 
into the boat where my provisions were hept, and, 
under the pretext of puttme thugs to nghts m the 
hampers, he would swallow large shces of ham, 
devour a fowl, empty a bottle of wine, and that with 
such dispatch that the motion of his lips was not 
to be perceived. He would then return with a look 
of deyection, and ash me if J wanted him for auy 
thing. 1 exhorted him to keep up his spints, and 
to take a httle nourishment, otherwise he would 1un 
thertsh of making himself ill The Greek thought me 
ius dupe, and this gavc him so much pleasme that 
J} never undeceived hun Notwithstanding these 
sinall faults, John was m the bottom a very honest 
man, and deserved the confidence reposed m him by 
hus masters. It may not be ansss to observe that f 
have delineated this poitsait and some others merely 
to gratify those readers who are cusous to hnow 
something about the persons to whom they are 
introduced, Tor my part, bad I a talent for diaw- 
ing caricatures of this kind, I would assiduously 
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strive to smother it; whatever exlubits human na- 
ture in a ludicrous hght seeme to me undeserving 
ot esteern. Of couse, ] mean not to melude im 
this condemnation genuine wit, delicate raillery, the 
grand ion of the oratortcal style and of the higher 
department of comedy. 

In the mght between the 22d and 234d, the ship 
hnought home her anchor, and we expected every 
moment to 1un foul of the wreck of the Alexan- 
dran vessel, near which we lay. The pilgrims from 
Chio, sixteen in number, atrived on the 23d at 
noon At ten P.M, the mght bemg very fine, we 
got under weigh with a moderate breeze at east, 
which shifted to the north before day-breah on 
the 24th, 

We passed between Nicana and Samos. cele- 
brated for its fertility, its tyrants, and, above all, for 
giving Inrth to Pythagoras. ‘The beautiful episode 
m Telemachus has eftaced alt that the poets have 
told us concermng Samos We entered the chan- 
nel formed hy the Sporades, Patmes, Leria, Cos, 
Ac. and the coast of Asia There flowed the wind- 
ing Meander, there stoud Ephesus, Miletus, Hah- 
catnassus, and Cmdus.  [ greeted, for the last time, 
the vative land of Homer, Herodotus, Hippocrates, 
‘Thales, and Aspasta; but | could peiceive neither 
the temple of Ephesus, noi the sepulehie of Mau- 
solus, nor the Venus of Cmdus; and, but for the 
woths of Pococke, Wood, Spon, and Chorseul, 1 
should not have secogmzed the promonton of 
Mycale by its modern and mglorious name. 

On the 25th, at si, A.M. we came to an anchor 
m the harbour of Rhodes, to take on board a pilot 
for the coast of Syna. I landed, and went to the 
house of the French consul, M. Magallon. Stull 
the same reception, the same hospitality, the same 
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pohteness! M. Magalion was sll; he nevertheless 
introduced me to the Tmkish governoi, a very 
good-natured man, who made me a present of a 
blach kid, and gue me perm sston to go wherever 
1 pleased f shewed him a firmin, winch he laid 
upon his head, declume thit he carried all the 
tnends of the Grand Signor in that manner — [ was 
Impatent for the tarmmation of this interview, that 
Tanight at least zet veight o1 that celebr ued Rhodes, 
where I hid but a moment to spend. 

Here commenced for me an antiquity thit formed 
the link betwcen the Greer antiquity which F had 
Just quitted and the Hebrew antiqurty which I was 
about to explore Fhe m muments of the hinghts 
of Rhodes rouscd my curiosity, which was some- 
what fatigued by the ruins of Sparti and Athens 
Some wise laws respecting cc mmence,* a few verses 
by Pindar on the cor sort of the Sun and the daugh- 
ter of Venus, sone come ports, and punters, and 
monuments moe listingtishcd for magurtude than 
beauty—such, | believe, is ll thet can remind the 
trasclle: of macut Rhodes Phe Rhodiany were 
brave it is a singular cucumstance, that they ac- 
quucd celebrity m aims for bayimg gloriously sus- 
tamed a siege, dhe te khinghts, thar successors. 
Rhodes, honourcd with the picsence of Cicero and 
Pompes, was contimmated by the residence af 
Tibenus, Durmg the rergu of Hononus, the Per- 
sans made themsclyes mastas of Rhodes — [t was 
afterwards taken by the goucrals of the caliphs, 
the vear 647 of our tia, and rctakca by Anastasius, 
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emperor of the East. The Venetians gained pos- 
session of the island in 1203, but it was wrested 
from them by John Ducas. The Turks reconquered 
it from the Greehs. In 1304, 1308, or 1319, at 
was seized bi the Amghts of St John of Jerusalem, 
by whom it was retesned about two centuries, and 
surrendered to Solyman II. on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1522. On the subyect of Rhodes, the reader 
may consult Coronelli, Dapper, Savary, and Chor- 
seul. 

Rhodes exuhited to me, at every step, traces of 
our manneis and menortals of my ¢ untiy. I 
found here a little Fiance im the mst of Gieece. 
I walked though a long street, still caled the 
Street of the Knights — It consists of Gothic houses, 
the walls of wtich are studded with Gallic devices, 
and the arms or fannhes that figure in our annals 
1 1emathed the hhes of France ciowned, and ay 
fresh ay if they lid just come from the hands of 
the sculptor The Tushs, who have every where 
mutilated the mounments of Greece, have spared 
thoes of chivaliy 5 christian honow astonished im- 
hel br wears, and the Seladins felt respect for the 
Coucs 

At the end of the Street of the knights .0u come 
to thiee Gothic arches, which lead to the palace of 
the grand master This palace 15 now converted 
mto a pison. A halfrumed convent, inhahited by 
twomonhe, 1 the only memorial at Rhodes of that 
region which there performed such miracles. The 
fathers conducted me to then chapel. ‘ou there 
see a Gothic sug, with her child, painted on wood ; 
the arms of d'Aubus-on, the giaud master, are carved 
at the bottom of the picture This curtous piece 
of antiquity was discovered some yeais since by a 
slave, who was at work in the garden belongmg to 
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the convent. In the chapel is a second altar dedi- 
cated to St. Louis, whose image is met with all over 
the East, aud whose death-bed IJ saw at Carthage. 
T left my mite upon this altar, requesting the fathers 
to say a mass for my prosperous vovage, as I had 
foreseen the dangers 1 shauld encounter on the coast 
of Rhodes, in my return from Egypt. 

The commercial port of Rhodes would be very 
safe, if the ancient works which defended 1t were re- 
built. At the extremity of this harbour stands # 
wall flanked with two towers. These towern, ac~ 
cording to a tradition current in the country, occupy 
the site of the two rocks which served a» a base for 
the Colossus. Every body knows that the ships did 
Not pass between the legs of this statue; I mention 
it merely not to omit any thing. 

Very near this first harbour are situated the basin 
for galleys, and the doch-yard. A frigate of thirty 
guns was then on the stocks, and was to be built ev- 
tirely of fir from the mountains of the island. 

The coast of Rhodes opposite to Caramanuia, the 
ancient Doris and Caria, is nearly upon a level with 
the sea; but the land rises in the interior; and a 
lofty mountain, with a flat summit, mentioned by 
all the geographers of antiquity, appeais very cou~ 
spicuous. At Lindus are yet left some vestiges of 
the tetuple of Minerva; but Camirus and Jalysus 
have totally disappeared. Rhodes formerly sup- 
plicd all Anatolia with oil; ut present it has not 
enough for its own consumption. It still exports 
small quantity of corn. ‘The vineyards yield an ex- 
cellent wine, resembling those of the Rhone: the 
original plants were probably brought from Dauphin€ 
by the chevaliers of that tongue; a conjecture 
which is strengthened by this circumstance, that 
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these wines are here called, as in Cyprus, Com- 
mandery wines, 

Our books of geography inform us that Rhodes 
has manufactures of velvet and tapestry, which are 
held in high estimation. Some coarse linens, which 
are made up into furniture equally coarse, are the 
only produce in this line of the industry of the 
Rhodians. These people, whore colonies of old 
founded Naples and Agrigentum, now occupy no 
more than a corner of their own desert island. An 
aga, with about a hundred degenerate janissaries, 
are sufficient to overawe a herd of slaves. It is 
a wonder that the Order of Malta never at- 
tempted to recover its ancient domain; nothing 
would have been more easy than to regain posses- 
sion of the island of Rhodes; the knights might 
without much trouble have repaired the fortifications, 
which are yet very good ; they would not have been 
a second time expelled; for the Turks, who were 
the firat people in Europe that opened trenches be~ 
fore a place, are now the very last of all in the art 
of sieges. 

At four in the afternoon of the 25th, I parted 
from M. Magallon, after leaving with him some letters, 
which he promised to forward, by way of Cara- 
mania, to Constantinople. [ hired a galley-boat, 
and followed our ship, which was alieady under sail, 
having taken on board her coasting pilot, a German, 
who had been settled at Rhodes for many years. 
‘We steered with a view to make the cape at the 
point of Caramania, formerly the promontory of 
Chimera in Lycia. Astern of us, Rhodes exhibited 
in the distance a bluish range of coast under a 
golden esky. In this range we distinguished two 
square mountains, which seemed to have been cut 
aut expressly for the erection of castles, and nearly 
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tesembled m their form the acropohs of Connth, 
Athens, and Pergamus. 

The 26th was an unlucky dav. We lay becalmed 
off the content of Asia, neatly abreast of Cape 
Chelidoma, which forms the point of the gulf of 
Satalia. ] saw on our left the lofty peaks of the 
Cragus, and called to mind the verses of the poets 
on the fugid Lycra. I knew not that I should one 
dav e\eciate the summits of this Taurtus, winch | 
now contemplated with pleasure, and fondly rech- 
ened among the celebrated mountains whose tops 
J had beheld. The currents weie strong, and car- 
red us out to sea, as we found the followmg day 
‘the ship, which was im ballast, laboured exceed- 
ingly we shnered om main-top-mast and the fore- 
top-sail-yatd , which, to sailors so inexpenenced as 
We, Was avery serious misfortune. 

Jt 1s 1eally surprising to see how the Greeks na- 
vigate then ships ‘I'he pilot sits cross-legged, 
with his pipe in his mouth, holding the tiller, which, 
to be on a level with the hand that guides it, must 
grave the dech. Before this pilot, who is half 1¢- 
clined, and consequently can exeit no force, stands 
a compass, which he knows nothing about, and at 
which he never looks On the least appearance of 
danger, Y'rench or italian charts are spread out upon 
the dech; the whole crew, with the captain at their 
head, he down on their belles; they examine the 
chart; they follow the lines delmeated upon it with 
their fingers ; they endeavour to find out where they 
are; each gives his opimon: they conclude at last 
that it 1s impossible to make head ot tail of these 
conyuing books of the Tranks, fold up the map 
again, lower the saris, or bring the wind astern - 
they then have secourse again to their pipes and 
thesr chaplets, recommend themselves to Providence, 
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and await the event. In this way many 4 ship gets 
two o: thee hundred leagues out of hei couse, 
and finds herself off the coast of Africa, instead of 
mahing that of Svua, but all this cannot prevent 
the c1ew from Joe in a dance on the first gleam 
of sunshine = =he wecient Greeks were, in many 
iespects, but amiable and credulous childien, who 
passed with all the levity of infancy fiom guiet to 
yoy; and the modem. Greeks have retained some- 
thing of this choracter | appy at least to find im 
this versitihts of disposition some relief fiom then 
woes, 

About eight im the evemng, the wind got round 
igain to the north, and the hopes of soon being at 
an end of then voyage oncc more cheeied the 
spmits of the pilgrims Our German pilot formed 
us that at break of day we should perceive Cape 
‘St. Iphane m the island of Cyprus, and nothing 
was now thought of but how to enjoy hfe The 
whole company had supper brought upon dech, thes 
divided into groups, <1 d eich scot to his neighbour 
whatever that ncr,hbout happened to stand m need 
of 1 had adopted the tam which lodged oppo- 
site to me, it the door of the captam’s cab, it 
consisted of a voung wowan, her two childien, and 
her aged father. This old man was performing his 
third yovage to Jerusalem ; he had never yet seen a 
Latm pilgrim, and the good cieature wept for joy 
when he looked at me | thercfore supped with bis 
tamiy Never did J behold a scene more pleasing 
and more pituresque. The wind was cool, the sea 
heautiful, and the shy serene. The moon seemed to 
hover between the masts and among the 1ggiug ; 
sometsmes she appeared without the sails, and all the 
ship was illummed ; at others she was hidden behind 
them, and the groups of pilgrims were aguun thrown 
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into the shade. Who would uot have blessed re- 
ligion, on reflecting that these two hundred persona, 
so happy at this moment, were, nevertheless, slaves, 
howed down by the yoke of tyranny! They were 
proceeding to the tomb of Christ, to bury in obli- 
vion the past glory of their country, and to seek 
consolation for their present afflictions, 

On the morning of the 27th, to the great sur- 
prise of the pilot, we found ourselves in open sea, 
and out of sight of any land. A calm overtook us; 
the consternation was general. Where were we? 
Were we within or without the island of Cyprus? 
The whole day passed in this extraordinary dispute. 
‘To have talked of taking the reckoning, or the al- 
titude, would have been Hebrew to our sailors. 
When the breeze sprung up towards evening, they 
were thrown into a new embarrasement, On what 
tack were we to steer? The pilot, who imagined 
that we were between the north coast of Cyprus and 
the gulf of Satalia, proposed to keep the ship’s 
head to the south, to get sight of the former; but the 
consequence would have been, that, had we passed 
the island, we should have gone, by following that 
point of the compass, right to Egypt. The captain 
was of opinion that we ought to steer to the north, 
in order to find the coast of Caramania ; this would 
have been putting back, and, besides, the wind was 
contrary to that course. My opinion was asked ; 
for in all cases of any difficulty the Greeke and 
Turks invariably have recourse to the Franks. My 
advice was, that we should steer to the eastward, for 
an obvious reason ; we were either within or without 
the island of Cyprus; now, iu either case, by stand- 
ing to the east, we should be making progress. Be- 
sides, if we were within the island, we could not fail 
to see land to larboard or starboard in a very short 
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time, either at Cape Anemur, in Caramania, or at 
Cape Cornachitti, m Cyprus. We should then 
have nothing to do but to double the eastern point 
of that island, and afterwards drop down the coast 
of Syria. 

This method of proceeding seemed the most 
eligible, and we turned the ship’s head to the east. 
At five in the morning of the 28th, to our great joy, 
we descried Cape de Gatte, in the island of Cyprus, 
bearing to the north, about eight or ten leagues dis- 
tant. Thua we found ourselves without the island, 
and in the proper direction for Jaffa. The currents 
had carried us out to sea to the south-west. 

The wind fell at noon: we were becalmed the 
rest of the day and part of the 29th. We were 
joined by three fresh passengers; two water-wag- 
tails and 2 swallow: I know not what could have 
induced the former to quit their companions ; as to 
the latter, it was going perhaps to Syria, and it came 
perhapa from Fiance. 1 was tempted to enquire 
of it about that paternal roof which I had so long 
quitted, I recollect that, when I was a child, 1 
passed whole hours in watching, with a certain me~ 
lancholy pleasure, the swallows flying about in 
autumn, as if some secret instinct had whispered 
that I should be a traveller like those birds. They 
assembled about the end of September, among the 
rushes of a large pond ; there, twittering and mak- 
ing a thousand evolutions over the surface of the 
water, they seemed to be trying their wings, and 
preparing for a long pilgrimage. Among all the 
recollections of existence, why do we prefer those 
of our infancy? The pleasures of self-love, the il- 
lusions of youth, appear not to the memory clothed 
in charms ; we think them, on the contrary, insipid 
or bitter; but the most trifling circumstances 
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awaken in the heart the emotions of childhood, and 
always with new attractions. On the banks of the 
lakes of America, in an unknown desert, which re- 
lates nothing to the traveller, in a region which has 
nothing to boast but the grandeur of solitude, a 
swallow was sufficient to revive the scenes of the 
early days of my life, as it recalled them to my 
memory on the sea of Syria, in sight of on antique 
land re-echoing the voice of ages and the traditions 
of history. 

The currents now carried us towards the island 
of Cyprus. We descried its low, sandy, and ap- 
parently sterile coasts. On these shores Mythology 
placed her most pleasing fables ; 

Ip-a Paphum sublims abit, sede-que revieit 
Leeta suas, abi templam alli, centamqac Sabseo 
Tbure calent ao, sertisque recentibas halant 

“As soon as I went on shore,” said the son of 
Ulysses, “1 perceived a certain softness in the air, 
which, though it rendered the body indolent and in- 

netive, yet brought on a disposition to gaiety and 
wantonnese; and, mdeed, the inhabitants were so 
averse to labour, that the country, though extremely 
fertile and pleasant, was almost wholly unculti- 
vated. [ met, in every street, crowds of women 
loosely dressed, singing the praises of Venus, and 
going to dedicate themselves to the service of her 
temple, Beauty and pleasure sparkled in their 
countenances, but their beauty was tainted by affec- 
tation; and the modest simplicity, from which 
female charms principally derive their power, was 
wanting; the dissolute air, the studied look, the 
flaunting dress, and the lascivious gait, the ex- 
pressive glances that scemed to wander in search 
after those of the men, the visible emulation who 
should kindle the most ardent passion, and whatever 
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else I discovered in these women, moved only my 
contempt and aversion, and I was disgusted by 
all that they did with a desire to please. 

“ ¥ was conducted to a temple of the goddess, of 
which there are several in the island; for she is 
worshipped at Cythera, Idalia, and Paphos. That 
which 1 visited was st Cythera: the structure, which 
is all of marble, is a complete peristyle ; and the co- 
Yumns are so large and lofty that its appearance 
is extremely majestic ; on each front, over the archi- 
trave and frieze, are large pediments, on which the 
most entertaining adventures of the goddess are 
represented in bas-relief. There is a perpetual 
crowd of people with offerings at the gate, but 
within the limits of the consecrated ground no victim 
is ever slain; the fat of bulls and heifers is never 
burnt, as at other temples ; nor are the rites of plea- 
sure profaned with their blood: the beasts thut are 
here offered are only presented before the altar; nor 
are any accepted but those that’ are young, white, 
and without blemish ; they are dressed with pur- 
ple fillets embroidered with gold, and their horns 
are decorated with gilding and flowers; afte: they 
have been presented, they are led to a proper place 
at a considerable distance, and killed for the ban- 
quet of the priests. 

“ Perfumed liquors are also offered, and wines of 
the richest flavour. The habit of the priests is 
a lung white robe, fringed with gold at the bottom, 
and bound round them with golden girdles; the 
richest aromatics of the East burn night and day 
upon the altars, and the smoke rises in a cloud 
of fragrance to the skies. All the columns of the 
temple are adorned with festoons ; all the sacrificial 
vessels are of gold; and the whole building is sur- 
rounded by a consecrated grove of odoriferous 
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myrtle: none are permitted to present the victims to 
the priest, or to kindle the hallowed fire, but boys 
and girls of consummate beauty. But this temple, 
however magnificent, was rendered infamous by the 
dissolute manners of the votaries.”* 

In regard to Cyprus, we had better adhere to 
poetry than to history, unless we can derive plea- 
sure from the recollection of one of the most flagrant 
acts of injustice ever committed by the Romans, 
and a scandalous expedition of Cato’s. But it is a 
singular thing to represent to ourselves that, in the 
middle ages, the temples of Amathus and Idalia 
were transformed into dungeons. A French gentle- 
man was king of Paphos, and barons, covered with 
coats of mail, were quartered in the sanctuaries of 
Cupid and the Graces. In Dapper’s Archipelago 
may he seen the complete history of Cyprus; and 
the Abbé Mariti has treated of the modern revolu- 
tions and the present state of this island, which, 
from its position, is still a place of importance. 

The weather was so fine, and the air so mild, that 
all the passengers continued the whole night upon 
deck, I had a contest about a little corner of the 
quarter-deck with two lusty caloyers, who gave it up 
tw me, but not without grumbling. Here I was 
sleeping, at six in the morning of the 30th of Sep- 
tember, when I was roused by a confused sound of 
voices: I opened my eyes, and perceived all the pil- 
gtims looking towards the prow of the vessel. 
{ asked what was the matter, and they called out to 
me: Signor, it Carmelo! Mount Carmel! A breeze 
had sprung up at eight the preceding evening, and 
in the night we had come in sight of the coast of 
Syria. As I had lain down in my clothes, I was 
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soon on my legs, enquiling which was the sacred 
mountain. Each was eager to point it out to me, 
but I could see nothing of it, because the sun began 
to rise in our faces, This moment had something 
religious and august; all the pilgrims, with their 
chaplets in their hands, had remained in silence in 
the same attitude, awaiting the appearance of the 
Holy Land. The chief of the papas was praying 
aloud ; nothing was to be heard but this prayer, and 
the aoise made in her course by the ship, wafted by 
& most favourable wind upon a brilliant sea. From 
time to time a cry was raised on the prow, whe 
Carmel again appeared in sight. At length, I per- 
ceived that mountein my-elf, like a round spot 
beneath the rays of the sun; I fell upon my knees, 
after the manner of the Latin pilgrims. I felt not 
that agitation which seized me on beholding, for the 
firat time, the shores of Greece; but the sight of the 
cradle of the Israelites and the birthplace of Chris- 
tianity filled me with awe and veneration. I was 
just arriving in that land of wonders, at the sources 
of the most astonishing poesy, at the spot where, 
even humanly speaking, happened the greatest event 
that ever changed the face of the world ; I mean the 
coming of the Messinh ; I was just reaching those 
shores which were visited in like manner by Godfrey 
de Bouillon, Raimond de St. Gilles, Tancred the 
Brave, Robert the Strong, Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and that St. Louis, whove virtues were the admira- 
tion of infidels. But how durst an obscure traveller 
like me tread a soil consecrated by so many illus- 
trious pilgrims? a 

As we approached nearer, and the sun got higher, 
the land became more distinctly visible. The last 
point that we perceived in the distauce on our left, 
towards the north, was the Cape of Tyre ; next 
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came Cape Blanco, St. John d’Acre, Mount Carmel 
with Caifa at its foot, Taitoura, formerly Dora, the 
Pilgrims’ Castle, and Caesarea, the rums of which 
are to be seen. We knew that Jaffa must be nght 
ahead of us, but it was not yet disceinible. The 
coast then gradually sunk to the Jast cape towards 
the south, where it was entnely lost: here com- 
menced the shoves of ancient Palestine, here they 
jor: those of Egypt, and are nearly upon a level 
with the sea, The land, eight or ten leagues distant 
from us, appeared generally white, with black undu~ 
lations produced by the shadows ; there was nothing 
prominent m the oblique hne which it formed fiom 
noith to south . Mount Carmel itself was not con- 
spicuous ; the whole was umfoim and dull. A file of 
white and mdented clouds followed the direction of 
the land upon the honzon, and seemed to repeat the 
appearance of it in the shv 

At noon the wind failed us; 4 bieeze sprung up 
at fom o’cloch, but, through the ignorance of the 
pilot, we overshot our math. We were steering in full 
vat! for Gaza, when the pugrims, from the mspec- 
tion of the coast, discovered the mistake of ow 
German ; we were then obliged to put the ship 
about, which occatroncd a loss of time, and mght 
came on We, hoverer, approached Jaffa, and 
could even percence the hghts im the town, when, 4 
stiff breeze beginnmg to blow from the north-west, 
the captain was afraid to ventue into the 104d m the 
*ught, and suddenly turmng the head of the sInp, he 
put off again to sea. 

1 was standing on the poop, and beheld the Jand 
aeceding from us with real mortification — 1a about 
half au hom, I percesved something Ihe the distant 
reftec tion of a fire on a peah of a chain of mountains 5 
these were the mountains of Judea. Ihe moon, that 
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produced the effect with winch I was stiuck, soon 
shewed her ample and blushing orb above Jerusalem, 
A fnendly hand seemed to place this pharos on the 
summut, to guide us tu the Holy City. Unfortu- 
nately, we were not disposed, hhe the Magi, to 
follow the hindly lunnuaiy, and her refulgence served 
only to hght us from the so adently wished-for 
port 

The next morning, October Ist, at bieah of day, 
we found ourselves becalmed off the coast, nealy 
abieast of Cxsarea* we were now ohhged to range 
agai to the south along the shore. ‘I'he little wind 
we had was fortunately fan In the distance rose 
the amphitheatre of the mountains of Judea, at the 
toot of which a spacious plain descended to the sea. 
Scatcely any traces of cultivation were Perceptible, 
and not a habitation was to be seen but a Gothic 
castle in 1ums, surmounted with a falling and de- 
serted minaret. On the border of the sea, the land 
was terminated hy yellow cliffs streaked with black ; 
from these sloped the beach, on which we saw and 
heard the billows breahmg. The Arab, 10vng on 
this mbhospitable shore, pursues with eager eye the 
vessel that scuds along the horizon ; he lurks, in ev- 
pectation of the plunder of the wiech, on that verv 
shore where Chust gave the injunction to feed the 
hungry and to clothe the naked 

At two P. M. we at length agam descned Jaffa 
We were percenved fiom the city, a boat put off 
from the harbou:, and came to meet us availed 
woyeelf of this oppoitumt; to send John on shore, 
with the letter of recommendation gen me at Con- 
stantinople by the deputies fiom the Holy Land, 
and addiessed to the Dathets of Jaffa. ‘This letter 
1 accompanied with a note from myselt 

An hour after John’s departure, we came to a7 
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‘Tattars to trample it unde: their feet. Time, 
lence, aud the plough, as Chandler observes, h > 
levelled every thing. In this place the plough 
supeifluous; and that single 1emark will conve, 
mole accurate rdea of the desolation of Greece thi 
all the reflections in which I could indulge. 

1 had not yet seen the theatres and edifices . 
the interior of the town; to the survey of these 
devoted the 26th. The theatre of Bacchus, as 
have before observed, and as every reader hnows 
stood at the foot of the citadel, on the side next tc 
Mount Hymettuy The Odeum, begun by Pericles, 
finished by Lycargus, the son of Lycophron, burned 
‘bv Anstion and Svila, and rebuilt by Auiobarzanes, 
was situated near the theatre of Bacchus, and pro- 
bably connected with it by a portico. It 15 probable 
that near the sme spot there was a thud theatre 
erected by Herodes Atticus, ‘The seats of thse 
theatres rested agamst the slope of the hill, which 
served them for a foundation A contranety of 
opuuons prevails respecting these structures : what 
Stuart regards as the theatre of Bacchus 1s taken by 
Chandler for the Odeum. 

The runs of these theatres are insigmficant, 
was not stiuch with taem, because I had seen mo- 
numents of this hind in Italy, far superior in size, 
and m much better presers 300; but I made this 
veiy painful reflection, that, under the Roman em- 
peiots, at a time when Athens was still the school of 
the unverse, gladiators exhibited ther sangumary 
gaines in the theatre of Bacchus. The master- 
pieces of Eschylus, Sophocles, and Eunpides, + ere 
bamshed from the stage. assassination and mu Jer 
superseded those spectacles which excite so hig] an 
idea of human genus, and are the noble am ne- 
ment of polished nations. The Athemans ran to 
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produced the effect with winch I was stiuck, soon 
shewed her ample and blushing orb above Jerusalem. 
A friendly hand seemed to place this phazos on the 
summit, to guide us tu the Holy City. Unfortu- 
nately, we were not disposed, like the Mugi, to 
tollow the kindly lumuary, and he: refulgence served 
only to light us fiom the sa aidently wished-for 
port 

The neat morning, October Ist, at break of day, 
we found ourselves becalmed off the coast, neaily 
abreast of Cesarea we were now obliged to range 
again to the south along the shure ‘The little wind 
we had was fortunately far In the distance 10se 
the amphitheatie of the mountains of Judea, at the 
foot of which a spacious plain descended to the sea. 
Scaicely any traces of cultivation were perceptible, 
and not a habitation was to be seen but + Gothic 
castle in 1umms, surmounted with a falling and de- 
serted mmaret. On the border of the sea, the land 
was terminated hy yellow cliffs streaked with blach , 
from these sloped the beach, on which we saw and 
heaid the billows breaking. The Arab, ioving on 
this inhospitable shoie, pursues with eager eve the 
vessel that scuds along the horizon , lie lurks, m ex- 
pectation of the plunde: of the wrech, on that very 
shore where Christ gave the myunctian to 1ecd the 
hungry and to clothe the uakhed 

At two P. M. we at length agam descued Jaffa 
We were perceived from the city, a boat put off 
from the harbour, and came to meet us =| availed 
myself of this opportunity to send John on shore, 
with the letter of recommendation given me at Con- 
stantinople by the deputies from the Holy Land, 
and addiessed to the Fathers of Jaffa. This letter 
I accompanied with a note from myself 

An hour after John’s departure, we came to an 
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anchor off Jaffa, the town bearing south-east, and 
the minaret of the mosque east-south-east. I am 
particular in marking the points of the compass 
an this place, for a reason of some consequence : the 
Latin vessels usually bring-to farther out in the 
offing ; they are then upon a ledge of rocks, which 
are liable to cut their cables, whereas the Greek 
vessels, by standing in closer to the shore, 6nd a much 
safer bottom between the basin of Jaffa and the 
rocks, 
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Jarga exhibits a miserable assemblage of houses, 
huddled together, and built in the form of an am- 
phitheatre, on the declivity of a lofty hill. The ca- 
lamities which this town has so often experienced 
have multiplied the number of its ruins. A wall, 
beginning and ending at the sea, encompasses it 
ou the land-side and secures it from any sudden 
surprise, 

‘alley-boats suo approached from all quarters to 
fetch the pilgrims ; the dress, features, complexion, 
look, and language of the masters of these boats at 
once announced the Arab race and the frontiers of 
the desert. ‘Ihe landing of the passengers was 
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conducted without tumult, but with a degiee of 
eagerness on their part that was very excusable. 
This crowd of men, women, and children, did 
not set up those shonts, those howlings, and la- 
mentations, represented in some imaginary and 
ridiculous accounts. They were perfectly com- 
posed, and among them all I was ceitainly the most 
agitated. 

At length J perceived a boat commg with my 
Greek servant, accompamed by three of the reli- 
gious The latter knew me by mv Fiank diess, and 
waved their bands in the most fuendly manner. 
They soon reached the smp. Though these Fathers 
were Spamards, and spoke an Italian that was diffi- 
cult to be undeistood, we shooh hands like real 
countrymen, [went with them into the boat, and 
we entered the pot by an aperture formed between 
two rochs, and dangerous even for so small a vessel. 
The Arabs on shore advanced into the water up to 
therr warsts, to take us upon then shoulders, Heie 
ensued a diverting scene My servant had on a hght 
drab great cuat, and white being the colour of dis- 
tinction among the Aiabs, they judged that he was 
the sheik = Accordingly, they laid hold of ham and 
carned him off m uiumph, iu spite of his protesta- 
tions, whilst J, thanks to my blue coat, 10d¢ ob- 
scurely on the bach of 4 ragged beggar 

We proceeded to the hospital of the Fathers, a 
plam wooden buudmg close to the harbowi, com- 
manding a vey fine view of the sea My hosts fist 
led me to the chapel, which I found hghted up, and 
where they retuned thanks to God for having sent 
them a biothei—affecting Chnistan istitutions, by 
means of which the tiavelle: hnds fends and ac- 
commedations in the most barbarous regions * in- 
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stitutions of which I have elsewhere spohen, and 
which can never be sufficiently admired ' 

The names of the three religious who had come 
on board to fetch me were, Jonn Travlos Penna, 
Alexander Roma, and Martin Alexano They com- 
posed at this time the whole establishment, the 
rector, Don Juan de la Conception, being absent. 

On coming from the chapel, the Fathers ushered 
me into my cell, in which was a table, a bed, ink, 
paper, fresh water, and clean hnen. To form a 
true estimate of these comforts, you must be cooped 
up as long as I had been m a Greek ship with two 
hundred pilgnm» At eight m the evemng we re~ 

aired to the refectory Here we found two other 

‘athers, Manuel Sancia and Tiancasco Munoz, who 
had come from Rama, and were bound to Constan- 
tunople. They commonly say the Benedierte, pre- 
ceded by the De profundis—a memonel of death 
which Chiistramty mingles with all the actions of 
life, to render them more solemn, as the anvients 
did with then banquets to gue a Ingher scst to 
then pleasures! On a smill, clean, separ te table, 
they set before me poultry, fish, excellent f.uit, such 
a pomegranates, watet-melons, grapes, and dates in 
ther pume, | had as much Cyprus wine and 
Turkey coffee as I chose to dunk While I was 
thus hberally supplied with good things, the Fathers 
ate only a little fish without salt or ol = They were 
cheerfal with moderation, farmbar with peliteness ; 
asked no useless questions, and shewed no vai cu- 
nosity All the conversation turned on the sub- 
ject of my tour and the measures that cught to be 
adopted to enable me to accomplish it in safety ; 
“ for,” said they, “ we ale now answerable for you 
to your country” They had already sent off an 
express to the sherk of the Arabs m the mountains 
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of Judea, and another to the Father Procurator of 
Rama. * We receive you,” said Father Munoz 
to me, “ with a heart limpido e bianco.” This good 
Spaniard had no occasion to assure me of the sin- 
cerity of his sentiments; I should easily have dis~ 
covered it in the benignity of his looks. 

This truly Christian and charitable reception in 
that land where Christianity and charity took their 
tise; this apostolic hospitality, in a place where the 
first of the apostles preached the doctrines of the 
gospel, moved me to the very heart: I recollected 
that other missionaries had received me with the 
same cordiality in the wilds of America. The re- 
ligious of the Holy Land have the more merit, for, 
while the dispense, with liberal hand, the charity 
of Jesus Christ to the pilgrims to Jerusalem, they 
have reserved the Cross that was erected on these 
shores for themselves. This Father, with a heart so 

ido e bianco, uevertheless assured me that the 
life which he had led for these fifty years seemed to 
him un vero paradiyo, Would the reader like to 
know what sort of a paradise this is? Every day a 
new oppression, menaees of the bastinado, of fetters, 
of death, These religious having last Easter washed 
the linen belonging to the altar, the water impreg- 
nated with starch, as it ran away from the convent, 
whitened a stone. A Turk passed, and, seeing this 
stone, went and informed the cadi, that the Fathers 
had been repairing their house. The cadi hastened 
to the spot, decided that the stone which was black 
had become white, and, without hearing what the 
1eligious had to say, obliged them to pay ten purses, 
‘The very day before my arrival at Jaffa, the Father 
Procurator of the hospital had been threatened with 
the rope by one of the aga’s attendants, in the pre- 
sence of the aga himself. The latter sat quietly 
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curling his whiskers without deigning to speak a 
word in favour of the dog. Such is the real para- 
dise of these monks, who, according to some tra- 
vellers, are little sovereigns in the Holy Land, and 
enjoy the highest honours. 

At ten o'clock my hosta conducted me back 
through a long passage to my cell. The billows 
dashed against the rocks of the harbour: with the 
window shut, you would have thought it a tempest: 
when it was open, you beheld a serene sky, a peace- 
ful moon, a calm sea, and the vessel of the pilgrims 
lying in the offing. The Fathers smiled at the sur- 
prise which I shewed at this contrast. I said to 
them in bad Latin: Ecce monachis similitudo 
mundi: quantumcunque mare fremitum reddat, eis 
placide semper unde videntur ; omnia tranquillitas 
serenis anunis, 

[spent part of the night in contemplating this 
sea of Tyre, which is called in Scripture the Great 
Sea, and which bore the fleets of the royal prophet, 
when they went to fetch the cedars of Lebanon and 
the purple of Sidon; that sea where Leviathan 
leaves traces behind him like abysses ; that sea to 
which the Lord set barriers and gates; that af. 
frighted deep which beheld God and fled. ‘This 
was neither the wild ocean of Canada, nor the play- 
ful waves of Greece; to the south extended that 
Egypt, into which the Lord came riding upon a 
swift cloud to dry up the channels of the Nile and 
to overthrow the idols; to the north was seated 
that queen of cities whose merchants were princes ; 
“* Howl, ye ships of Tarshish, for your strength is 
laid waste | The city of confusion is broken down ; 
every house is shut, that no man may come in. 
When thus it shall be in the midet of the land 
among the people ; there shall be as the shaking 
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of an olive-tree, and as the gleaning grapes when 
the vintage is done.” Here are other antiquities 
explained by another poet : Isaiah succeeds Homer. 

But this was not all: this sea which I contem- 
plated washed the shores of Galilee on my right, 
and the plain of Ascalon on my left. In the former 
} met with the traditions of the patriarchal life and 
of the nativity of our Saviour: in the latter I dis- 
covered memorials of the Crusades, and the shades 
of the heroes of Jerusalem. 


Grande e mirabil cosa era il vedere, &e 


“ What a grand and admirable spectacle, to be- 
hold the two camps advancing front against front, 
the battalions forming in order, i impatient to march, 
impatient for the attack. The streaming banners 
float in the air, and the wind waves the plumes on 
the lofty helmete, The garments, fiinges, devices, 
colours, arms of gold and iron, glisten in the rays of 
the sun.” 

It was with reluctance that { withdrew my eyes 
from that sea which revives so many recollections ; 
but exhausted nature must be recruited by sleep. 

Father Juan de la Conception, rector of Jaffa, 
and president of the convent, arrived on the morn- 
ing of the next day, October 2nd. I purposed to see 
the town, and pay a visit to the aga, who had sent 
to compliment me; but the president dissuaded me 
from this intention. 

“ You know nothing about these people,” said 
he. “ What you take for politeness is mere espion- 
age. They have sent to salute you for no other 
purpose than to find out who you are, whether you 
are rich, and whether they can plunder you. If you 
would see the aga, you must first carry him presents : 
he will not fail in that case to give you, in spite of 
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all you can say, an escort to Jerusalem ; the aga of 

* Rama will swell this escort ; the Arabs, persuaded 
that a uch Frank 1s gomg on pilgumage to the 
Holy Sepulchre, will raise the duties of caffaro, o1 
attach you. At the gates of Jerusalem you will 
find the camp of the pacha of Damascus, who has 
come to levy contmbutions, before he conducts the 
caravan to Mecca: the show you make will give 
umbrage to this pacha, and will expose you to new 
extoitrons. On your arrival at Jerusalem, three or 
four thousand piastses will be demanded for your 
escort. The populace, informed of yous coming, 
will annoy you to such a degree, that, 1f you pos- 
sessed millions, ou could not satisfy then rapacity 
The streets will be obstructed as you pass, and you 
will not be able to visit the sacred places Tahe 
my advice, and to-moriow we will disguise ourselves 
as pilgrims, and proceed together to Rama there 
T shal} receive an answer to my expiess; if it be 
favourable, you may depart at mght, and arnve safe 
and sound, with httle expence, at Jerusalem.” 

In support of this advice, the Fathe: urged a 
thousand examples, and in particular that of a Po- 
hh bishop, who had neaily lost his hfe, two years 
before, on account of too great an appearance of 
wealth This F relate merely to show to what a 
pitch corruption, love of gold, anarchy, and barba- 
mit}, ale carried in this unhappy country 

Guiding mvself therefore by the experience of 
mv hosts, I kept close m the convent, where I spent 
an agreeable day in pleasing conversation, I 1e- 
ceived a visit from M Contessim, who aspired to 
the vice-consulsup of Jaffa and from Mess, Da- 
miens, senor and yuntor, Trenchmen by birth, and 
jormerly m the service of Dyezzar at St. John 
d'Acie. They related to me some cunous facts 
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respecting the recent events in Syria; they spoke 
of the renown which the emperor and our arms 
have left behind in the desert. Men are still more 
feelingly alive to the glory of their country, when 
away from that country, than under the paternal 
roof; and we have seen French emigrants claiming 
their share of victories which seemed likely to doom 
them to everlasting exile. * 

T spent five days at Jaffa on my return from 
Jerusalem, and examined it most minutely. I 
ought therefore to defer my observations til] that 
period, but that I may not derange the order of my 
route | shall introduce them in this place: besidea 
which, it is probable, that, after the description of 
the sacred places, the reader would not take any 
great interest in that of Jaffa. 

Jaffa was formerly called Joppa, which, accord- 
ing to Adrichomius, signifies beautiful or agreeable. 
D'Anville derives the present name from the pri- 
mitive form of Joppa, which is Japho.t I shall 
observe, that in the land of the Hebrews there was 
another city of the name of Jaffa, which was taken 
by the Romans; this name perhaps was afterwards 
tranferred to Joppa. According to some commen- 
tators, aud Pliny himself, the origin of this city ia 
of very high antiquity, Joppa having been built 
before the deluge. It is said that, at Joppa, Noah 
went into the ark. After the flood had subsided, 
the patriarch gave to Shem, his eldest son, all the 
lands dependent on the city, founded by his third 
rr ong name sentsment 1 sm mat tobave been expressed by ee 
Lote pyronnal e né kingdom, on occasion of the 

+In Syna, I know, the name of tha town 1s pronounced Y&fa, 
and it is 50 wntten by Volney; but I am not acquainted with 


Arabic, and besides I have no authority ta corvect the orthography 
of d’Anville, and s0 many other learned writers. 
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son Japhet. Lastly, according to the traditions of 
the country, Joppa contains the sepulchre of the 
second father of mankind. 

According to Pococke, Shaw, aud perhaps d’Au- 
ville, Joppa fell to the share of Ephraim, and with 
Ramla and Lydda, formed the western part of that 
tribe; but other authors, and among the rest Adri- 
chomius, Roger, &c., place Joppa in the tribe of 
Dan. The Greeks extended to these shores the 
empire of fable, and asserted that Joppa derived 
its name from a daughter of Kolus. They placed 
in the neighbourhood of this city the adventure of 
Perseus and Andromeda. Scaurus, according to 
Pliny, transported from Joppa to Rome the bones 
of the sea-monster sent by Neptune. Pausanias 
assures us that near Joppa was to be seen a foun- 
tain, where Perseus washed off the blood with which 
the monster had covered him; and from this cir- 
cumstance the water ever afterwards remained of a 
red colour, Finally, St. Jerome relates, that in his 
time the rock and the ring to which Andromeda 
was bound still continued to be pointed out at 
Joppa. 

It was at Joppa that the fieets of Hiram, laden 
with cedar for the Temple, landed their cargoes; 
and here the prophet Jonah embarked when he fied 
before the face of the Lord. Joppa fell five times 
into the hands of the Egyptians, the Assyrians, and 
other nations, who made war upon the Jews, pre- 
viously to the arrival of the Romans in Asia. It 
became one of the eleven toparchies where the idol 
Ascarlen was adored. Judas Maceabeus burned 
the town, whose inhabitants had slaughtered two 
hundred Jews. St. Peter here raised Tabitha from 
the dead, and received the men sent from Casarea 
in the house of Simon the tanner. At the com- 
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mencement of the troubles of Judea, Joppa was 
destroyed by Gestius. The walls having been 1e- 
built by pirates, Vespasian again sacked st, and 
placed a gainson w the ertadel. 

We have cen that Joppa eaisted about two cen- 
turies posteriot to these events, m the time of St. 
Jerome, who culls it Japho. {t passed with all 
Syria under the yoke of the Saracens; and again 
mahes its appearance in the histoians of the cru- 
sades Tue anonymous wiiter who begins the cal- 
lection mttuled Gesta Dex per Francos, relates 
that, when the army of the c1usaders was under the 
walls of Jerusalem, Goaftey of Bouillon sent Ra- 
mond Pilet, Achard de Mommellou, and William 
de Sabian, to guard the Genoese and Pisan vessels, 
which had arrived im the port of Jaffa. Benjamin 
uf Tudela speaks of it, about the same period, by 
the name of Gapha: Quugu ab hine leuce est 
Gapha olim Japho, alus Joppa duia,ad mare sta 5 
uh unus tantum Judaus, nque lana wmfurenda 
artifex cst Saladin retook Jaffa from the ciu- 
sadets, and Richard Coew de Lion recovered it 
from Saladin. The Saracens once more gained 
possession of the town, and put the Christians to 
the sword > but, at the period of the first expedition 
of St. Louis to the east, 1t was not im the power af 
the Infidels, bemg then held by Gautier de Bienne, 
who assumed the title of Count of Japhe, according 
to the oithography of the Sue de Jomville. 

“ Now, when the Count of Japhe saw that the 
hing was armved, he set his castle of Japhe in order, 
and put it into such condition that xt resembled a 
well fortified town. For, on the battlements on each 
side of hus castle, there were at least five hundied 
inen, each provided with @ buckle: and a pennon to 
lus arms, which was a very goodls sight to behold. 
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for Ine arms weie of pure gold, and the cross very 
uchly made. We took up our quarters in the fields 
round about this castle of Japhe, which was situated 
on a level with the sea, and i an island. And the 
king commanded a town to be begun to be built all 
1ound the castle, and enclosed with a wall, from 
one of the seas to the other.” 

[t was at Jaffa that the consort of St. Lous was 
delivered of a daughter, named Blanche, and in the 
same town St. Lous received information of his 
mother’s death. He fell upon his knees, and ex- 
<laimed- “1 thank thee, O iny God! for having 
spared Madame, my dear mother, to me 80 long as 
it was pleasing to thee; and for having now, in thy 
good pleasure, taken her to thyself. 1 loved her, 
It 18 true, above all creatures in the world; but since 
thou hast taken hei from me, blessed be thy name 
to all etermty !”” 

Jaffa, while under the domimon of the Chiis- 
tians, had a bishop, suffiagan to the see of Casatea. 
When the knights were compelled to take then 
final leave of the Holy Land, Jaffa, together with 
all Palestine, fell under the yohe of the sultans of 
Higspt, and afterwards unde: the dominion of the 
Tuhs. 

Fiom that period to the present time, we find 
mention made of Joppa or Jaffa m all the Travels 
to Jerusalem; but the town, such as we see it at 
present, 1s not much more than a century old, since 
Monconys, who sisited Palestine in 1647, found 
nothing at Jaffa but a castle and thee caverns 
scooped out of the roch. Thevenot adds, that the 
monks of the Holy Land erected wooden huts 
before the caverns, but that they were forced to 
demohsh them by the Twks This crcumstance 
explains a passage in the natrative of a Venenan 
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friar, who relates, that on the arrival of the pilgrims 
at Jaffa, they were shut up in a cavern. Breve, 
Opdam, Deshayes, Nicole fe Huen, Barthelemi de 
Salignac, Duloir, Zuallart, Father Roger, and 
Pietro de la Vallée, are unanimous respecting the 
insignificance and poverty of Jaffa. 

Whatever concerns modern Jaffa, the history of 
the sieges which it has sustained during the wars of 
Daher and Ali Bey, a» well as other particulars re- 
lative to the excellence of its fruits, the beauty of 
its gardens, &e. may be found in Volney. { shalt 
subjoin a few observations. 

Independently of the two fountains of Jaffa men- 
tioned by travellers, you meet with fresh water 
along the sea coast ou the way towards Gaza. No- 
thing more is necessary than to scoop a hole with 
your hand in the sands to make fresh water spring 
up even on the very brink of the sea. 1 have my- 
self tried this curious experiment with M. Contessini, 
from the northern angle of the town to the habi- 
tation of a santon, which is seen at some distance 
on the goast. 

Jaffa, which sustained so much damage in Da- 
her's ware, has been a great sufferer by more recent 
events, The French, commanded by the emperor, 
took it by assault in 1799. After the return of our 
troops to Egypt, the English, in conjunction with 
the forces of the Grand Signor, erected a bastion at 
the south-east angle of the town. Abou Marra, a 
favourite of the grand vizir's, was appointed goveruor 
of the place. Djezzar, pacha of Acie, being an 
enemy to the vizir, laid siege to Jaffa, on the de- 
parture of the Ottoman army. Abou Marra vah- 
antly defended himself for nine months, and then 
found means to escape by sea: the ruins seen to 
the east of the town are some of the effects of this 
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siege. After Dyezzar’s death, Abou Marra was ap- 
poimted pacha of Jidda, on the Red Sea. This new 
pacha proceeded through Palestine ; but, by one of 
those :evolts so common in Turkey, he stopped at 
Jaffa, and refused to repair to his pachahk. ‘The 
pacha of Acre, Sulerman Pacha, the second in suc- 
cession to Dyezzar,* received orders to attach the 
tebel, and Jaffa was once more bemeged. After a 
very feeble resistance, Abou Marra fled for refuge 
to Mahomet Pacha Adem, who had been raised to 
the pachahh of Damascus 

{ hope I shall be forgiven tor the dryness of these 
details, on account of the importance which Jaffa 
formerly possessed. as well as that which it has re- 
centh acquued. 

1 waited with impatience for the moment of my 
departure for Jerusalem, On the ‘31d of October, 
at four wm the afternoon, my servants put on goat- 
skin dresses, made im Upper Egypt, such as are 
commonly worn by the Bedoums, I put on the 
same kind of dress ove my clothes, and we mounted 
our horses, which were of verv small size Pad» 
served us for saddles, and cords imstead of stirrups, 
The president of the convent rode at our head, hke 
acommon friar, one Arab, almost naked, accom- 
panied us for a guide, and we were followed by 
another, who drove before hm an ass that carried 
our baggage We went out at the back of the con- 
vent, and proceeded among the 1ums of houses de- 
stroyed in the late siege, to the south gate of the 
town, The road at first led among gardens, which 
must formerly have been charmmg. Father: Neret 
and M de Volnev speah of them m high terms. 

+ Ihe name of Dyezzars unmediate succevsor was Ismael 
Pacha, who was possessed of the chiet authonits at the time of 
Dyezzar 2 death 
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These gardens have been laid waste by the different 
parties that have contended for the rums of Jaffa; 
but there ave still left some pomegranate, Phasaoh’s 
fig, and lemon trees, a few palms, nopal bushes, and 
apple-trees, which are also cultivated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gaza, and even at the convent of Mount 
Sinai. 

We advanced into the plain of Sharon, the beauty 
of which is Inghly praned in Scupture In the 
month of April, 1713, when Fathe: Nevet travel- 
led through this plam, it was covered with tulips 
“The variety of their colours,” savs he, “forms 4 
beautiful parterre’”” The flowers which, 1n sping, 
adorn this celebrated plam ate the w lite and sed rose, 
the narcissus, the wiite and o1ange lily, the cama- 
tion, and a Inghly fragiant species of everlasting- 
flower ‘Lhe plam stretches alony the coast from 
Gara in the south, to Mount Carmel on the north 
To the east it ix bounded by the mountains of 
Judea and Samaria, The whole of it 1s not upou 
the same level, it consists of four platforms, sepa- 
iated from each other by a wall of naked stones 
The soilis a very fine sand, white and red, and, 
though intermmved with gravel, appears exticinels 
ferule ‘Thanks, howcver, to Mahometan despo- 
tism, this soi eaxtnbits on evciy side nothing but 
thistles, dry and withered grass, interspersed with 
scanty plantations of cotton, and patches of doura, 
barley, and wheat Ilere and there appear a few 
uillages, invariably m ruins, and some clumps of 
olive-trees and sycamoies = About half way between 
Rama and Jaffa, ou come to a well, mentioned by 
all travellers ; the Abbe Martti gives a history of it, 
that he may enjox the pleasure of contrasting the 
utihty of a Turkish santon with the uselessness of 
a Chnstian monk Near this well you obyerve a 
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wood of olive-trees planted in the quincuny form, 
and the origin of which is ascribed by tradition te 
the time of Godfrey of Bouillon. From this spot 
you perceive Rama or Ramlé, in a charming situa- 
tion, at the extremity of one of the platforms ot 
stages of the plain. Before we reached it, we went 
out of the 10ad to Jock at a cistern, a woth of Con- 
stantine’s mother’s.” You go down to it by twenty - 
seven steps: it is thinty-three feet in length and 
thuty broad ; is composed of twenty-fom arches. 
aud receives the rain-water by twenty-four apei- 
tues. We thence proceeded through a forest of 
nopals to the Tower of the Forts Martyrs, now the 
minaret of a forsaken mosque, formerly the stecple 
of a monastery, of which some fine ruins ae still 
remaming. These ruins consist of a hind of por- 
tices, very much resembling those of Mecenas’s 
stables at Tibu ; they ave full of wild fig tices, It 
is suid, that, iv this place, Joseph, the Virgin, aud 
the Chula, halted during their flight into Egypt; 
this would certainly be a charming spot to take for 
the scene of the repose of the Holy Faunly ; and 
the gemus of Clande Lorain seems to lave mtm- 
tively divined this landscape, to judge fiom his 
admirable picture in the Dotia palace at Rome. 
Above the gate of the tower 15 an A.abic inserip- 
tion, copied hy Volney : and close to it is a most ex- 
traoidinary piece of antiquity, described by Muratori, 
Having inspected these rims, we paused very 
near to a deserted mill, mentior ed by Volney as the 














+ According to the tradition of the co imtay, St Helena erected 
all the stuctures im Palestine a 1ot oa wholly mcompatinl 
with the gieat age of that princes vten she unde:took the 
piigrmage to the Holy Land It ts neveathctess certan, from 
ihe united testimony of Lusebras, St Jerome, and all the ecet- 
swstical historians, that Helena powerlally conisbn’ed te the re- 
busking of the sacted places 
p2 
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only one he saw in Syria; at present there are 
several others. We alighted at Rama, and arrived 
at the convent of the monks of the Holy Land. 
This convent had been plundered five years before, 
and 1 was shewn the grave of one of the friars 
who perished on this occasion. The fraternity had 
just obtained permission, with very great difficulty, 
to do the most urgent repairs required by their 
monastery. 

Favourable tidings awaited me at Rama: { there 
tound a drogman belonging to the convent of Je- 
Tusalem, sent to meet me by the Superior, The 
Arab chief, whom the fathers had apprized of my 
coming, and who was to be my escort, was hover-~ 
ing at some distance, for the aga of Rama permits 
none of the Bedouins to enter the town. The 
most powerful tribe in the mountains of Judea 
resides at the village uf Jeremiah: these people 
allow the passage of travellers to Jerusalem, or ob- 
struct it at pleasure. The sheik of the tribe was 
lately dead. He had left his son Utman under the 
guardianship of his uncle, Abou Gosh: the latter 
had two brothers, Djiaber and Ibrahim Habd et 
Rouman, who accompanied me on my return. 

It had been concerted that I should set out in 
the middle of the night. As it was not yet dark, 
we supped on the terraces that form the roof of the 
convent. The monasteries of the Holy Land look 
like low heavy fortresses, and in no respect resem- 
ble the convents of Europe: the houses of Rama, 
plaster huts crowned with a small dome, similar to 
that of a mosque or the tomb of a santon, are 
embosomed among olive, fig, and pomegranate- 
trees, and surrounded with large nopals, which 
shoot up into singular shapes, and confusedly pile 
their tufts of prickly pallets one upon avother. 
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This mingled group of trees and houses is over- 
topped by the finest palm-trees in Idumea. There 
was one in particular in the garden of the convent 
which I could not sufficiently admire: it rose in & 
perpendicular column to the height of above thirty 
feet, and then gracefully expanded its bending 
branches, under which the half-ripe dates hung like 
crystals of coral. 

Rama is the ancient Arimathea, the birth-place 
of that righteous man who had the glory to bury 
our Saviour. It was at Lod, Lydda, or Diospolis, 
that St. Peter performed the miraculous cure of the 
man afflicted with palsy. A» to what concerns 
Rama, considered in a commercial point of view, 
the reader is referred to Tott’s Memoirs and Vol- 
ney’s Travels. 

‘e left Rama in the middle of the night of the 
4th of October. ‘The president conducted us along 
by-roaids to the place where Abou Gosh was waiting 
for us, and then returned to his convent. Our com- 
pany consisted of the Arab chief, the drogman from 
Jerusalem, my two servants, and the Bedouin of 
Jaffa, who drove the ass that carried our baggage. 
We still retained the dress and appearance of poor 
Latin pilgrims, but carried our arins under our 
clothes. 

After a ride of an hour over uneven ground, we 
came to some mean houses on the top of a rocky 
emmence. We ascended one of the stages of the 

lain, and in another hour arrived at the first undu- 
lation of the mountains of Judea, We turned 
by a rugged ravine round a detached and barren 
hill. At the summit of this eminence, we could just 
discern a village in ruins, and the scattered stones 
of a forsaken cemetery. It is called Latroun, or the 
Thief’s Village, having been the birth-place of the 
¢riminal who repented on the cross, and in whose 
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behalf Christ performed his Iast act of mercy. 
Three miles farther, we entered the mountains. 
We followed the dry bed of a torrent: the waning 
moon, whose orb was diminished one half, scarcely 
lighted our steps along the channel: and the wild 
boars set up around us a ery singularly savage. 
From the desolation of these parts I was now 
enabled to conceive why Jephtha’s daughter went 
to weep on the mountains of Judea, and why 
the Prophets repaired to the high places to 
pour forth their lamentations. .\t day-break we 
tound ourselves amidst a labyiinth of moun- 
tas of a conical figme, nearly alike, and con- 
nected with each other at their feet. The rock 
composing the base of these mountains was bare. 
{ts strata, or parallel beds, were ranged like the 
seats of a Roman amphitheatre, or like the walls in 
the form of flights of steps which support the vine- 
\ards in the valleys of Savov.* In every redent of 
the rock giew clumps of dwarf-oak, box, and rose- 
laurels. From the bottom of the ravines olive-trecs 
ieaied their heads; and sometimes these trees 
tormied coutinued woods on the sides of the moun- 
tains, We heard the cries of various birds, cepeci- 
ally of jays. On reaching the most elevated 
summit of this chain, we overlooked behind us, to 
the south and west, the plain of Sharon as far as 
Jaffa, and the horizon of the sea to Gaza; before 
us, to the north and east, opened the valley of 
St. Jeremiah, and in the same direction, on the top 
of a rock, appeared in the distance an ancient fortress 
called the Castle of the Maccabees. It is conjec- 
tured that the author of the Lamentations came 
into the world in the village which has 1etained his 
name amidst these mountains: $ so much is certain, 


+ In Judea they were formerly supported in the same manne, 
Fhis popular tradition 1s not inconsistent with criticiem, 
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that the melancholy of these parts seem to pervade 
the compositions of the prophet of sorrows. 

On approaching St. Jeremiah, however, I was 
somewhat cheered by an unexpected sight. Herds 
of goats with pendent ears, sheep with large tails, 
and asses which remind you by their beauty of the 
ouagra of Scripture, issued from the village at the 
dawn of day. Arab women were hanging grape» 
to dry in the vincyards; others, with their faces 
veiled, carried pitchers of water on their heads, like 
the daughters of Midian. With the first beams of 
light, the smoke of the hamlet ascended in a white 
vapour ; confused voices, songs, shouts of joy, met 
the ear. This scene formed a pleasing contrast 
with the desolation of the place and the recollec- 
tions of the night. 

Our Arab chief had received beforehand the sum 
required of travellers by the tribe, and we passed 
without molestation. All at once, | was struck with 
these words, distinctly pronounced in French: En 
avant! marche! “Forward! march!” £ turned 
my head, and perceived a troop of young Arabs, 
stark naked, performing their exercise with palm- 
sticks. Some recollection or other of my early life 
continually haunts me; my heart throbs at the 
mention of a French soldier; but to see young 
Bedouins in the inountains of Judea, imitating our 
military exercises, and preserving the remem- 
brance of our valow; to hear them pronounce 
what may be termed the watech-word of our armies, 
would have been sufficient to make an impression 
on a man less tenacious than myself of the glory of 
my country. I was not so much alarmed as Crusoe, 
when he heard the first words uttered by his parrot; 
but I was uot less delighted than that renowned 
traveller. I gave a few medines to the little bat- 
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talion, repeating the words: “ Forward! march!” 
and, thet I might omit nothing, I eried, “ "Tis the 
will of God! ‘tis the will of God!” like the com- 
panions of Godfrey und St. Louis. 

From the valley of Jeremiah we descended into 
that of Turpentine, which is deeper and narrower 
than the former. Here are to be seen some vine- 
yards and a few patches of doura. We arrived at 
the brook where the youthful David picked up the 
five stones, with one of which he slew the gigantic 
Goliath. We crossed this stream by a stone bridge, 
the only one you meet with in these deserts: a 
small quantity of stagnant water still occupied the 
channel. Close to it, on the left, below a village 
called Kaloni, I remarked among the more modern 
ruims the remains of an ancient fabric. Mariti 
ascribes this structure to some monks or other. 
Fur an Italian traveller the error is a gross one. 
Hf the architecture of this edifice be not Hebrew, 
it is certainly Roman; the junctures, the figure, 
and the bulk of the stones, leave no doubt on thi» 
subject. 

laving crossed the stream, you perceive the vil- 
lage of Kerier Lefta on the bank of another dry 
channel, which resembles a dusty high-road. El 
Biré appears in the distance, on the summit of a 
lofty hill, on the way to Nablous, Nabolos, or 
Nabolosa, the Shechem of the kingdom of Israel 
and the Neapolis of the Herods. We pursued our 
course through a desert where wild fig-trees, thinly 
scattered, waved their embrowned leaves in the 
southern breeze. The ground which had hitherto 
exhibited some verdure now became bare; the 
sides of the mountains, expanding themselves, as- 
sumed at once an appearance of greater grandeur 
and sterility. Presently, all vegetation ceased ; even 
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the very mosses disappeared. The confused amphi- 
theatre of the mountains was tinged with a red and 
vivid colour. In this dreary region we kept ascend- 
ing for an hour, to gain an elevated hill that we saw 
before us; after which we proceeded for another 
hour across a naked plain bestrewed with loose 
stones. All at once, at the extremity of this plain, 
1 perceived a line of Gothic walls, flanked with 
square towers, and the tops of a few building. 
peeping above them. At the foot of this wall ap- 
peared a camp of Turkish horse, with all the ac- 
companiments of oriental pomp. El Cods !—‘ the 
Holy City !”—exclaimed the guide, and away he 
went at full gallop.* 

I can now account for the surprise expressed by 
the crusaders and pilgrims at the first sight of Jeru- 
salem, according to the reports of historians and 
travellers. I can affirm that, whoever has, like me, 
had the patience to read near two hundred modern 
accounts of the Holy Land, the rabbinical compila- 
tions, and the passages in the ancients relative to 
Judea, stil! knows nothing at all about it. 1 paused, 
with my eyes fixed on Jerusalem, measuring the 
height of its walls, reviewing at once all the recol- 
Jections of history from Abraham to Godfrey ot 
Bouillon, reflecting on the total change accomplished 
in the world by the mission of the Son of Man, and 
in vain seeking that Temple, not one stone of which 
is left upon another. ‘ere I to live a thousand 
years, never should | forget that desert, which yet 
eeems to be pervaded by the greatness of Jehovah 
and the terrors of death. 

The cries of the drogman, who told me that it 


* Abou Gosh, though a subject of the Grand Signor, wat af 
prehensive lest he should be maltreated and bastinadoed by ‘re 
pacha of Damascus, whose camp we were in sight of 
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was necessary for us to keep close together, as we 
were just at the entrance of the camp, roused me 
from the reverie into which the sight of the Holy 
City had plunged me. We passed among the 
tents covered with black lamb-skins; a few, amorg 
others that of the pacha, were formed of striped 
cloth, The horses, saddled and bridled, were 
fastened to stakes. | was surprized to see four 
pieces of horse artillery : they were well mounted, 
aud the carriages appeared to be of Fnglish con- 
struction. Our mean equipage and pilgrims’ dies 
excited the laughter of the troops. ‘The pacha was 
coming out of Jerusalem as we drew up to the gate 
of the city. I was obliged to take off, as quickly as 
possible, my handkerchief, which | had tied over my 
hat to heep off the sun, lest 1 should draw upon my- 
self a similar affront to that which poor Joseph 
incunied at Thipehzza. 

We entered ,Jernsalem by the Pilgrims’ Gate, 
near which stands the Tower of David, better known 
by the appellation of the Pisans’ Tower. We paid 
the ibute, and followed the street that opened before 
us; then, turning to the left between a kind of 
prisons of plaster, denominated hou-es, we anived, 
at twenty two minutes past twelve, at the convent 
of the Latin Fatheis, I found it in the possession 
of Abdallah’s soldiers, who appr: priated to them- 
selves whatever they thought fit. 

Those only who have been in the same situation 
a: the Fathers of the Holy Land can form a con- 
eeption of the pleasure which they received trom 
my arrival They thought themselves saved by the 
presence of one single Fienchman. [ delivered a 
letter from General Sebastiani to Father Bonaven- 
tara di Nola, the superior of the convent. “ Sir,” 
said he, “it is Providence that has brought you 
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Inthe. You have travelling firmans. Permit us 
to send them to the pacha; he will thence find that 
a Frenchman has arrived at the convent; he will 
believe that we are under the special protection of 
the emperor. Last year he forced us tu pay sixty 
thousand piastres; according to the regular custom: 
we owe him hut four thousand, and that merely 
under the denomination of a present. He wishes 
to extort fiom us the same sum this year, und 
threatens to proceed to the last eatremity, if we 
refuse to comply with his demands. We shall be 
obliged to sell the consecrated plate, for during the 
last four years we have received no alms from 
Europe: if this should continue, we shall be forced 
to quit the Holy Land, and leave the tom) of Christ 
in the hands of Mahometans.” 

I thought myself extremely furtunate to have it 
in my power to render this small service to the su- 
perior, I requested, however, that he would pernvt 
me to make an exemsiou to the Jordan before he 
sent the firmans; that the difficulties of a journey, 
which iy always attended with danger, might not 
be farther increased: for Abdallah might have 
caused ine to be assassinated by the way, and then 
have thrown the blame upon the Arabs. 

Father Clement Peres, procurator-general of the 
convent, a man of extensive information, cultivated 
understanding, and pleasing manners, conducted 
me to the state chamber of the pilgrims. My bag- 
gage was here deposited, and [ prepared to leave 
Jerusalem, a tew hours after ] had entered the city. 
Thad, however, more occasion for repose than to 
battle with the Arabs of the Dead Sea. I had 
jong been traversing the land and the sea on my 
way to the holy places: and no sooner had I reached 
the wished-for goal than ] quitted it again, But} 
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considered this sacrifice to be due to men who are 
themselves making a perpetual sacrifice of their pro- 
perty and their lives. I might, moreover, have 
reconciled the interest of the fathers with my own 
safety, by relinquishing my design of visiting the 
Jordan; and it depended on myself alone to set 
hounds to my curiosity. 

While I was waiting for the moment of depar- 
ture, the religious began to sing in the church of 
the monastery. 1 inquired the reason of this sing- 
jog, and was informed that they were celebrating 
the festival of the patron of their order. | then 
iecollected that it was the 4th of October, St. 
Francis’s day, and the anniversary of my birth. | 
hastened to the church, and offered up my prayers 
tor the felicity of her who on this day had brought 
mie into the world. [ deem it a happiness that my 
first prayer at Jerusalem was not for myself. | 
contemplated with respect those religious, singing 
praises to the Lord, within three hundred paces of 
the tomb of Christ; | was deeply affected at the 
sight of the feeble but invincible band. which has 
continued the only guard of the Holy Sepulchre 
since it was abandoned by kings. 

‘The superior seut for a Turk, named Al Aga, to 
conduct me to Bethlehem, He was the on of an 
aga of Rama, who lost his head vuder the tyranuy 
of Djezzar. Ah was bom at Jericho, at present 
Rubha, and called himselfthe governor of that village. 
He was intelligent and courageous, and } had every 
reason to be satisfied with him, he first thing he 
«id was to make my servants and myself relinquish 
our Arabian attire and resume the Fiench dress; 
that dress, once so ‘lespised by the Orientals, now 
inspires respect and fear. French valour has regained 
the renown which it formerly acquired mn this country. 
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It was French Chevaliers who established the hing- 
dom of Jerusalem, as it was the soldiers of France 
that gathered the last palms in Fdumea. ‘The Turks 
point out to you at one and the same time Baldwin's 
Tower and the Emperor’s Camp: and at Calvary 
you find the sword of Godfrey of Boullon, which, 
in its ancient sheath, seems still to guard the Sacred 
Sepulchre. 

At five o’clock in the evening, three good horses 
were brought, and we were joined by Michael, drog- 
man to the convent. Ali put himself at our head, 
and we set out for Bethlehem, where we were to 
sleep, and to take forward an escort of six Arabs. 
| iad read that the superior of St. Saviour’s is the 
only Frank who enjoys the privilege of nding on 
horseback at Jerusalem, and [| was somewhat sur- 
puzed to find myself galloping on an Arabian steed ; 
‘but I have since learned that any traveller may do 
the same for his money. We quitted Jerusalem by 
the Damascus gate ; then, turning to the left, and 
crossing the ravines at the foot of Mount Sion, we 
ascended a mountain, and found at the top of ita 
plain, over which we proceeded for an hour. We 
left Jerusalem to the north behind us; on the west 
we had the mountains of Judea, and on the east, 
bevond the Red Sea, those of Aiabia. We passed 
the convent of St. Elijah. The spot where that 
pophet 1ested on his way to Jerusalem 1s sure to 
be pointed out to you, under an olive-tree that stands 
pan a iock by the side of the road =A league far- 
ther on, we entered the plain of Rama, where you 
meet with Rachel’s tomb. It is a squate edifice, 
sumounted with a small dome : it enjoys the privi- 
leges of a mosque, for the Turks, as well as the Arabs, 
honour the families of the patiiarche, The tradi- 
tons of the Christians agree in placing Rachel’s 
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sepulchre on this spot; historical criterem favoms 
this opinion ; but, in spite of Thevenot, Monconys. 
Roger, and many others, | cannot admit what 1s now 
denommated Rachel’s tomb to be 1 antique monu- 
ment; 1 1s evidently a Turkish edifice, erected 1m 
memory of asanton 

We perceived in the mountams, for mgt had come 
on, the hghts of the village of Rama. Protound 
silence reigned around us — It was doubtless in such 
a might as this that Rachels voice suddenly burst 
upon the ear“ A vowe was heard m Rama, I+men 
tation, and bitter weeping, Rachel weepmg fx het 
children, refused to be comforted, because thev vere 
not’ Here the mothers of Astyanax and Durvalus 
we outdone Homer and Virgil must vicld the pilm 
of pathos to Jeermah 

We aired by a narrow and rugged road at Beth- 
Iehem We knoched at the dom of the convent. 
its inhabitants were thiown into some alum, be 
cause our visit Was unexpected, and Abs tuba t 
first excited terior, but matters were soon es, | teal 
to thers t sfactio2 
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Brite received its name, which signites the 
Howe of Bread, fiom Abraham; aud was sur- 
named Ephrata, the Fruitful, after Caleb’s wife, to 
distinguish 1t from anothe: Bethlehem, in the tribe 
of Zebulon. It belonged to the tribe of Judah, and 
alo went by the name of the City of David, that 
monarch having there been born, and tended sheep 
1% his childhood — Abyan, the seventh judge of 
Istael, Ehmelech, Obed, Jesse, and Boaz, were, hhe 
David,natises of Bethlehem, and here must be placed 
the scene of the admmable eclogue of Ruth. St 
Matthias, the apostle, also 1ecenved life in the same 
town where the Messtah came into the world. 

The first Christians built an oratory over the 
manger of our Saviour. Adiian ordered it to be 
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demolished, and a statue of Adonis erected in its 
stead. St. Helena destroyed the idol, and built a 
church on the same spot. The original edifice is 
now blended with the various additions made by the 
Christian princes, St. Jerome, as every reader knows, 
retired to the solitude of Bethlehem. Conquered 
by the crusaders, Bethlehem returned with Jerusalem 
under the yoke of the Infidels; but it has always 
heen the object of the veneration of the pilgrims. 
Pious monks, devoting themselves to perpetual mar- 
tyrdom, have been its guardians for seven centuries. 
With respect to modern Rethlehem, its soil, produc~ 
tions, and inhabitants, the reader is referied to the 
work of Volney. 1 have not, however, remarked in 
the vale of Bethlehem the fertility which is ascribed 
tu it: under the Turkish government, to be sure, the 
most productive soil will in a few years be trans- 
formed into a desert. 

At four in the morning of the 5th of October, 
T commenced my survey of the monuments of Beth- 
lehem. Though these structures have frequently 
been described, vet the subject is in itself so inte- 
resting, that J cannot forbear entering into some 
particulars. 

The convent of Bethlehem is connected with the 
church by a court inclosed with lotty walls. We 
crossed this court, and were admitted by a small 
side-door into the church. The edifice is certainly 
ot high antiquity, and, though often destroyed and 
a» often repaired, it still retains marks of its Grecian 
origin, {t is built in the form of a cross. ‘The 
long nave, or, if you please, the foot of the cross, 
1s adorned with forty-eight columns of the Corin- 
thian order, in four ows, These columns are two 
feet six inches in diameter at the base, and eighteen 
feet high, including the base and capital, As the 
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roof of this nave 1s wanting, the columns support 
nothing but a frieze of wood, which occupies the 
place of the aichitrave and of the whole entabla- 
tere. Open timber-work rests upon the walls, and 
mises into the form of a dome, to support a 100f 
that no longer exists, o: that perhaps was never 
finshed, The wood-work 1s said to be of cedar, 
but this 1a a mistake. The windows are large, and 
were formerly adorned with mosaic paintings, and 
passages from the Bible in Greeh and Lann charac- 
ters, the traces of which we yet visible. Most of 
these inscriptions are given by Quaresmms, The 
Abbé Mant notices, with some aciimony, a mis- 
take of that learned fire: in one of the dates: a 
peson of the greatest abihties 1s hable to error, but 

e who blazons it without delicacy or politeness 
affoids a much stionge: proof of his vanity than of 
his knowledge. 

The remams of the mosaics to be seen here and 
there, and some paintings on wood, are mteresting 
to the history of the arts. they im general exhibit 
figures in full face, upright, stiff, without motion, 
and without shadows; but ther effect 1s majestic, 
and their character dignified and austere. 

‘The Chnstian sect of the Armians 18 10 pos- 
session of the nave which I have just desenbed. 
‘This nave 1s separated from the three other branches 
of the cross by a wall, so that the unity of the edi- 
fice 1s destroyed. When you have passed this wall, 
jou find yourself opposite to the sanctuary, or the 
choir, which occupies the top of the cross. This 
choir 1s 1aised two steps above the nave. Here 16 
seen an altar dedicated to the Wise Men of the Bast, 
On the pavement, at the foot of this altar, you observe 
a marble star, which corresponds, as tadition asserts, 
with the point of the heavens where the miraculous 
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star that conducted the three kings became stationary. 
So much is certain, that the spot where the Saviour 
of the world was born is exactly underneath this 
marble star, in the subterraneous church of the 
manger, of which J shall presently have occasion to 
speak. The Greeks occupy the choir of the Magi, 
as well as the two transepts. These last are empty, 
and without altars. 

‘Two spiral staircases, each composed of fifteen 
steps, open on the sides of the outer church, and 
conduct to thesubterraneous church situated beneath 
the choir, This is the ever to be revered place of 
the nativity of our Saviour. Before I eutered it, 
the superior put a taper into my hand, and repeated 
a brief exhortation. ‘This sacred crypt is irregular, 
because it occupies the irregular site of the stable 
and the manger. It is thirty-seven feet six inches 
Jong, eleven feet three inches broad, and nine feet 
in height. Jt is hewn out of tne rock, the sides of 
which are faced with beautiful marble, and the floor 
is of the same material. ‘These embellishments are 
ascribed to St.Helena. The church receives no 
light from without, and is illumined by thirty-two 
lamps, sent by different princes of Christendom. 
At the farther extremity of this crypt, ov the east 
side, is the spot where the Virgin brought forth the 
Redeemer of mankind. This spot is marked by a* 
white marble, incrusted with jasper, and surrounded 
by a circle of silver, having rays resembling those 
with which the sun is represented. Around it are 
inscribed these words: 


HIC DE VIRGINE MARIA 
JESUS CHRISTUS NATUS EST. 


A marble table, which serves for an altar, rests 
against the side of the rock, and stands over the 
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place where the Messiah came into the world. 
‘This altar is lighted by three lamps, the handsomest 
of which was given by Louis XI. 

At the distance of seven paces towards the 
south, after you have passed the foot of one of the 
staircases leading to the upper church, you find the 
Manger. You go down to it by two steps, for it is 
not upon a level with the rest of the crypt. It ise 
low recess, hewn out of the rock. A block of white 
marble, raised about a foot above the floor, and 
hollowed in the form of a manger, indicates the 
very spot where the Sovereign of Heaven was laid 
upon straw, 

‘Two paces farther, opposite to the manger, 
stands an altar, which occupies the place where 
Mary sat when she presented the Child of Sorrows 
to the adoration of the Magi. 

Nothing can be more pleasing, or better caleu- 
lated to excite sentiments of devotion, than this 
subterraneons church. It is adorned with pictures 
of the Italian and Spanish schools. These pictures 
represent the mysteries of the place, the Virgin and 
Child after Raphael, the Annunciation, the Adora- 
tion of the Wise Men, the coming of the Shep- 
herds, and all those miracles of mingled grandeur 
and innocence. ‘The usual ornaments of the man- 
ger are of blue satin embroidered with silver. Jn- 
cense is continually sus before the cradle of 
the Saviour. I have heard an organ, touched by no 
ordinary hand, play, during mass, the sweetest and 
most tender tunes of the best Italian composers. 
These concerts charm the Christian Arab, who, 
leaving his camels to feed, repairs like the shep- 
herds of old to Bethlehem, to adore the King of 
Kings in his manger. tf have seen this inhabitant 
of the desert communicate at the altar of the Magi, 
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with a fervour, a piety of devotion, unknown among 
the christians of the West. “No place in the 
world,” says Father Neret, “excites more pro- 
found devotion. The continual arrival of caravans 
from all the nations of Christendom; the public 
prayers; the prostrations; nay, even the richness 
of the presents transmitted by the christian princes, 
altogether produce feelings in the soul which it is 
much easier to conceive than to describe.” 

It may be added, that the effect of all this is 
heightened by an extraordinary contrast ; for, on 
quitting the crypt, where you have met with the 
riches, the arts, the religion, of civilized nations, 
you find yourself in a profound solitude, amidst 
wretched Arab huts, among half naked savages 
and faithless Mussulmans. This place is, never- 
theless, the same where so many miracles were dis- 
played; but this sacred land dares no longer ex- 
pe its joy, and locks within its bosom the recol- 
lections of its glory. 

From the grotto of the Nativity we went to the 
subterraneous chapel, where tradition places the ve- 
pulchre of the Innocents: “Herod sent forth and 
slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and 
in all the coasts thereof, from two years old and 
under. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken 
ly Jeremie the prophet, saying : In Rama was there 
a voice heard,” &c. 

The chapel of the Innocents conducted us to the 
grotto of St. Jerome. Here you find the sepulchre 
of this Father of the church, that of Eusebius, and 
the tombs of St. Paula and St, Eustochium. 

In this grotto St. Jerome spent the greater part 
of his life. From this retireoent he beheld the fall 
of the Roman empire, and here he received those 
fugitive patricians, who, after they had possessed 
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the palaces of the earth, deemed themselves happy 
to share the cell of a cenobite. The peace of the 
saint and the troubles of the world produce a won- + 
derful effect in the letters of the learned commen- 
tator on the Scriptures. 

St. Paula and St. Eustochium were two illustrious 
Roman ladies, of the family of the Scipios and of 
the Gracchi. They relinquished the delights of 
Rome, to live and die at Bethlehem in the practice 
of the monastic virtues. ‘Their epitaph, written by 
Jerome, is not a very good one, and is so well 
known, that I shall not insert it here. 

In the oratory of St. Jerome is a picture, in which 
the head of that saint exhibits much the same air 
that has been given to it by the pencil of Caracci 
and Domenichino. Another painting contains the 
figures of Paula and Eustochium. ‘These descend- 
ants of Scipio are represented reposing in death in 
the same coffin. It was ao affecting idea of the 
painter to make the two saints the perfect image 
of each other. The daughter is to be distinguished 
from the mother only by her youth and her white 
veil; the one has been longer, the other more ex- 
peditious, in performing the voyage of life; and 
both have reached the port at the same moment. 

Among the numerous pictures which are to be 
seen at the sacred stations, and which no traveller 
has described,* I imagined that I sometimes disco- 
vered the mystic touch and inspired tone of Murillo ; 
it would be a singular circumstance if the manger or 
the tomb of our Saviour should be found to possess 
some unknown master-piece of any of the great 
painters, 

We returned to our convent, and I surveyed the 
country from the top of a terrace. Bethlehem is 

+ Villamont was struck with the beauty of a St. Jerome. 
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baile on a hill which overlooks a long valley, running 
fiom east to west The southern hill 1s covered 
with ohve-trees, thinly scattered over a reddish soil 
hestieued with stones, that op the north side has 
hig-trees on the same kind of sui! Here and there 
You perceive some ruins, among otheis the remans 
of a tower called the Tower of St Paula | went 
bach mto the monastery, which owes part of its 
wealth to Baldwin, King of Jerusalem aud successor 
to Godfrey of Bouillon at 18 av absolute fortress. 
and its walls are so thick that 1t would be capable 
of sustaining a siege against the ‘Tuhs 
The escort of Ataby having arnved, [ pre- 
pared for my expedition to the Dead Sea Whilst 
breakfasting with the religious, who formed 4 circle 
round me, thes informed me that thie was in the 
convent a Father who was a nave ot Trance He 
was sent for he came with downcist looks, both 
his hands m hus sleeves, and walking with a solar 
pee he saluted me coldly and in a few words 
Never did J hear in a foreig) county the sound of 
a French voice without emotion [ asked him some 
questions, and he mformed me that bis name was 
Vather Clement, that he was a native of the vicinity 
of Mavenne, that, berg m a monastery in Bretague. 
he had been transposted with about a hundied othe: 
pniests, hhe himself, to Spam, where he had been 
hospitably recerved im a convent of kus order, and 
afterwatds sent by Ins supenors as a muasionaly to 
the Holy Land — [ asked him it he should not lhe 
to revisit hy country, and af he had any lettcrs to 
send to his ramily. His ansuer was, word for word, 
as follows — ‘Who 1s there that stall remembers 
me m Frances How should I know whether any 
of my brothers and sisters be vet living? J hope to 
obtain, through the ments of my Saviour, the 
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strength to die here without troubling any body, 
and without thinking of a country which I have for- 
gotten.” 

Father Clement was obliged to retire; my pre- 
sence had revived in his heart sentiments which he 
was striving tu extinguish. Such is the destiny of 
man. A Frenchman is, at this day, mourning the 
loss of his country on the sme shores, the remem- 
hrance of which formerly inspired the most sublime 
of songs on the love of country. But those sons of 
Aaron, who bung their harps on the willows of 
Babylon, did not all return to the city of David; 
those daughters of Judea, who on the banks of the 
Euphrates exclaimed— 

O shores of Jordlau' plains beloveiot Heaven! 
those companious of Esther, were uot all destined to 
revisit Ensmaus and Bethel : the remains of many of 
them were left behind in the land of their captivity. 

At ten in the morning, we mounted our horses, 
and set out from Bethlehem. Six Bethlehemite 
-Arubs on foot, armed with daggers and Jong match- 
locks, formed our escort: three of them marched 
before and three behind. We had added to our 
cavalry an ass, which carried water and provisions. 
‘We pursued the way that leads to the monastery of 
St. Saba, whence we were afterwards to descend to 
the Dead Sea, and to return by the Jordan. 

We first followed the valley of Bethlehem, which, 
as I have observed, stretches away to the east. 
‘We passed a ridge of hills, where you see, on the 
right, a vineyard recently planted, a circumstance 
too rate in this country for me not to remark it. 
We arrived at a grot called the Grotto of the Shep- 
herds. The Arabs still give it the appellation of 
Dta el Natour, the Village of the Shepherds. It is 
said that Abraham here fed his flocks, and that on 
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this spot the shepherds of Judea were informed by 
the angel of the birth of the Saviour. 

The piety of the Faithful has transformed this 
grot into a chapel. It must formerly have been 
highly decorated: I observed there three capitals 
of the Corinthian order and two others of the lonic. 
‘The discovery of the latter is really a wonder, for 
after the time of Helena we scarcely find any thing 
but the everlasting Corinthian. 

On leaving this grot, and proceeding east by 
south, we quitted the red hills, and reached a chain 
of whitish mountains. Our horses sunk in a soft, 
chalky soil, formed from the remains of a calea- 
reous rock. This tract was horridly bare, and not 
even 8 root of moss was to be seen upon it. Its 
only vegetable productions were here and there a 
tuft of thorny plants, as pale as the soil that bore 
them, and apparently covered with dust, like the 
trees by the side of our high roads in summer. 

On turning one of the ridges of these mountains, 
we perceived two camps of Bedouins: one com- 
posed of seven tents of black lamb-skins, forming 
an oblong square, open at the east end; the other, 
consisting of twelve tents, pitched in a circle. A 
few camels and mares were feeding near them. 

Tt was too late to recede: we were obliged to 
put on the best face, and pass through the second 
camp. All was quiet at first. The Arabs touched 
the hands of the Bethlehemites and Ali Aga’s 
beard ; but cearcely had we reached the last tents 
when a Bedouin stopped the ass that carried our 
provisions. The Bethlehemites attempted to drive 
him away; but the Arab called his fellows to his 
assistauce. Leaping upon their horses, they seized 
their arms and surrounded us. Ali at length con- 
trived to appease the tumult with money. ‘These 
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Bedouns requued a tubute on passing: they pro- 
pably look upon the desert as a high road; and 
every person 15 master in his own possessions 
This was but the prelude to a still more violent 
altercation 

A league farther, on descending the side of a 
mountain, we discovered the tops of two lofty towers 
nising from a deep valley. This was the convent 
of St. Saba. As we were appiuaching it, a fiesh 
tioop of Arabs, concealed in the bottom of a tavine. 
rushed upon our escort, with loud shouts. In a mo- 
ment we beheld stones fiving, daggers glistening, 
pieces coched. Al: 1ushed mto the mdst of the 
flav, and we 1an to his assistance He seized the 
chief of the Bedouns by the beard, pulled Inm 
down under the belly of his horse, and threatened 
to hill kim, unless he put an end to the quarrel, 
During this tumult, a Grech monk shouted on hr 
pat, and made mouons from the top of a tower, 
in vain he endeavoured to estore peace. We had 
now all arrived at the gate of St. Saba, ‘The furars 
within turned the hey, yet but very dchberately, 
feasing lest then monastery should be plundered im 
the confusion The jantssary, impatient of this de- 
lay, flew mto a passion both with the religious and 
the Arabs. At length he drew his sabre, and seemed 
Ppieparing to cut off the head of the Bedouin chief. 
whom he still held by the beard with supiusng 
foice, when the gate of the convent opened. Into 
the court we rushed pell-mell, and the gate closed 
upon us. The affan now became more serious: we 
were not in the mtertor of the convent; there was 
anothe: court to pass, and the gate leading to 21 
was not open, We were confined in a very narrow 
space, where we wounded one another with our 
aims, and where our horses, terrified at the nome, 

vor. J. @ 
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becanie ungovernable. Ali pretended that he had 
turned aside the dagger of an Arab, who had aimed 
aatroke at me from behind, and shewed me his hand 
covered with blood ; but Ali, though a very honest 
fellow in other respects, was fond of money, like 
all the Turks. The second gate of the monastery 
opened ; the Superior appeared, said a few words, 
and the tumult was appeased. We were then ap- 
prized of the cause of the dispute. 

The Arabs who had last attacked us belonged 
to a tribe that claimed the exclusive right of con- 
ducting strangers to St, Saba, The Bethlehemites, 
who were desirous of receiving the price of the es- 
cort, and who have a character for courage to sup- 
port, would not give up the point. The Superior 
of the monastery had promised that I should satisfy 
the Bedouins, and matters were adjusted. 1 de- 
clared 1 would give them nothing, to punish them. 
Ali Aga represented that, if I adhered to this reso- 
lution, we should never be able to reach the Jor~ 
dan; that these Arabs would summon other tribes 
to their aid; that we should be infallibly murdered ; 
that this was the reason why he would not kill their 
chief, because if blood were once spilt we should 
have no alternative but to return with all possible 
expedition to Jerusalem. 

I doubt whether any convent can be situated in 
a more dremy and desolate spot than the monastery 
of St. Saba. It is erected in the very ravine of the 
brook Cedron, which in this place is three or four 
hundred feet in depth. This channel is dry, and it 
is only in spring that a muddy stream of reddish 
water flows along it. The church is seated ona 
little eminence in the bottom of the bed; whence 
the buildings of the monastery rise by perpendicu- 
lar flights of steps and passages hewn out of the 
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rock on the side of the ravine, and thus reach to 
the ridge of the hill, where they terminate in two 
square towers. One of these towers is out of the 
convent ; it formerly served as an advanced post to 
watch the motions of the Aiabs. From the top of 
these towers you descry the sterile summits of the 
mountains of Judea; and the eye traces beneath 
you the dry channel of the brook Cedron, where 
you perceive the grots formerly inhabited by the 
first anchorites. Blue pigeons now build their nests 
in those grots, as if to remind you by their sighs, 
their innocence, and their gentleness, of the saints 
who formerly peopled these rocks. I must not 
torget a palm-tree which grows upon one of the 
terraces of the convent. I am convinced that it 
will be noticed by all travellers as well as myself: 
those only who are surrounded by such dreary steri~ 
lity can appreciate the value of a tuft of verdure, 

For the history of the convent of St. Saba, the 
reader may refer to Father Neret’s letter, and the 
Lives of the Fathers of the Desert. In this mo- 
nastery you are still shewn three or four thousand 
okulls, which belonged to religious murdered by the 
infidels. The monks left me for a quarter of an 
hour by myself with these relics; they seemed 
aware that i designed one day to delineate the state 
of mind of the hermits of Thebais. I cannot, how- 
ever, recollect without a feeling of pain that a 
caloyer began to talk of political affairs, and to re- 
veal to me the secrets of the court of Russia. “Ah! 
Father,” said I, “ where will you seek peace, if you 
cannot find it here?” 

We left the convent at three in the afternoon: 
we proceeded along the channel of Cedron, and 
then crossing the ravine pursued our course to the 
east. We descried Jerusalem through an opening 
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between the mountains. I knew not exactly what 
it was that I saw; [ took it for a mass of rugged 
iochs The sudden appearance of that City of De- 
solations amid a solitude so desolate had something 
awful; she was truly the Queen of the Desert 

As we advanced, the aspect of the mountains 
still contmued the same, that 1s, white, dusty, 
without shade, without tree, without heibage, 
without moss At half past four, we descended 
from the lofty chain of these mountamns to another 
less elevated We proceeded for fifty minutes over 
a level plan, and at length arrived at the last range 
of hills that form the western border of the valley 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea The sun was 
heat setting , we alighted to give a little rest to our 
horses, and L contemplated at leisure the lake, the 
valley, and the iver. 

When we hear of a salley, we figure to ourselves 
a valley cither cultivated or uncultivated if the 
former, it 1s covered with crops of yatious hinds, 
vineyards, villages. and cattle; if the latter, it 
presents heibage and wood: It 1s watered bi a 
river; this iver has windings in its couse; and 
the hills which bound this valley have themsel es 
undulations, which form a prospect agreeable to 
the eye 

Here nothing of the hind 1s to be found. [igure 
to yourself two long chains of mountams, running 
in a parallel direction fiom neith to south, without 
breaks and without undulations ‘Fhe eastern chain, 
called the mountains of Arabia, 1s the highest ; when 
seen at the distance of ergbt or ten leagues, you 
would take 1 to be a prodigious perpendicular 
wall, perfectly resembling Jura im sts form and azuie 
colour Not one summit, not the smallest peak, 
tan be distinguished ; you merely percene slight 
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inflections here and there, as if the hand of the 
painter who diew this horizon al line along the sky 
had trembled in some places. 

The western range belongs to the mountains of 
Judea. Less lofty and more unequal than the east- 
ern chain, it differs from the other in it~ nature also ; 
it exhibits heaps of chalk and sand, whose form 
bears some resemblance to piles of arms, waving 
standards, or the tents of a camp seated on the 
border of a plain, On the Arabian side, on the 
contrary, nothing is to be seen but black perpendi- 
cular rocks, which throw their lengthened shadow 
over the wateis of the Dead Sea. ‘The smallest 
bird of heaven would not find among these rock» a 
blade of grass for its sustenance; every thing there 
announces the couutry of a reprobate people, and 
seems to breathe the hoiror and incest whence 
sprung Ammon and Moab. 

The valley, bounded by these two chains ot 
mountains, diyplays a soil resembling the bottom 
of a sea that has long retired from its bed, a beach 
covered with salt, dry mud, and moving sands, fur- 
rowed, as it were, by the waves. Here and there, 
stunted shrubs with difficulty vegetate upon this 
inanimate tract ; their leaves are covered with salt, 
which has nourished them, and their bark has a 
smoky smell and taste. Instead of villages, you per- 
ceive the iuins of a few towers. Through the mid- 
dle of this valley flows a discoloured river, which 
reluctantly creeps towards the pestilential lake by 
which it is engulphed. Its course amidst the sands 
can be distinguished only by the willows and the 
reeds that border it ; and among these reeds the 
Arab lies in ambush, to attack the traveller and to 
plunder the pilgrim, 

Such is the scene famous for the benedictious and 
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the curses of Heaven. This river is the Jordan; 
this lake is the Dead Sea; it appears brilliant, but 
the guilty cities entombed in its bosom seem to have 
poisoned its waters. Its solitary abysses cannot 
afford nourishment to any living creature ;* never 
did vessel cut its waves; its shores are destitute 
of birds, of trees, of verdure ; and its waters exces- 
sively bitter, and so heavy, that the most impetuous 
winds can scarcely ruffle their surface. 

When you travel in Judea, the heart is at fist 
filled with profound disgust; but, when passing 
from solitude to solitude, boundless space opens 
before you, this disgust wears off by degrees, and 
you feel a secret awe, which, so far from depressing 
the soul, imparts life, and elevates the genius. Ex- 
traoidinary appearances evety “here proclaim a 
land teeming with miracles: the burniag sun, the 
towering eagle, the barren fig-tree, all the poetry, 
all the pictures, of Scripture are here. Every name 
commemorates a mystery ; every grot proclaims the 
future ; every hill re-echoes the accents of a prophet. 
God Timeelt has spoken in these regions: riven 
rocks, dried-up rivers, half-open sepulchres, attest 
the prodigy: the desert still appears mute with 
terror, and you would imagine, that it had never 
presumed to interrupt the silence since it heard the 
awful voice of the Eternal. 

We descended from the ridge of the mountain, 
in order to pass the night on the banks of the Dead 
Seu, and afterwards proceed along the Jordan. On 


+ I follow the general opimon, though, as will be presently 
seen, its perhape unfou 

+ Strabo, Phny, and Diodoras Siculus, speak of rafts on which 
the Arabs go to collect asphattos Diodorus describes these 
rafts which were composed of mats of interwoven reeds, (Diod 
ith XDA) Teeitus makes mention ofa bot, bot he 1s obvious 
mistaken. 
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entering the valley, our little company drew closer 
together; our Bethlehemites prepared their pieces 
and marched cautiously before. We found, as we 
advanced, some Arabs of the desert, who resort to 
the lake for salt, and make war without mercy on 
the traveller. The manners of the Bedouins begin 
to be corrupted by too frequent communication with 
the Turks and Emopeans. They now prostitute 
their wives and daughters, and murder the traveller 
whom they were formerly content to rob. 

We marched in this manner for two hours, with 
pistols in our hands, as in an enemy’s country. We 
followed the fissures formed between the sand-hills 
in mud baked by the rays of the sun. A crust of 
salt covered the surface, and resembled a snowy 
plain, from which a few stunted shrubs reared their 
heads. We arrived all at once at the lake; J say 
all at once, because J thought we were yet at a con- 
siderable distance from it. No murmur, no cooling 
breeze, announced the approach to its margin. The 
strand, bestrewed with stones, was hot: the waters 
of the lake were motionless and absolutely dead 
along the shore. 

It was quite dark. The first thing I did, on alight. 
ing, was to walk into the lake up to my knees and 
to taste the water. I found it impossible to keep it 
in my mouth. It far exceeds that of the sea in 
saltness, and produces upon the lips the effect of a 
strong solution of alum. Before my boots were 
completely dry, they were covered with salt; our 
clothes, our hats, our hands, were, in lessthan three 
hours, impregnated with this mineral. Galen, as 
early as his time, remarked these effects, and Po- 
cocke confirms their existence. 

We pitched our camp on the brink of the lake, 
and the Bethlehemites made a fire to prepare coffee. 
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‘There was no want of wood, for the shore was 
stiewed with branches of tamarind-trees brought by 
the Arabs. Besides the salt, which these people 
find ready formed in this place, they extract it from 
the water by ebullition, Such is the force of 
habit, that our Bethlehemites, who had proceeded 
with great caution oxer the plain, were not afraid 
to kindle a fire, which might so easily betray us, 
One of them employed a singular expedient to 
make the wood take fire: striding across the pile, 
he stooped down over the fire, till his tunic became 
inflated with the smoke ; then, rising briskly, the 
air expelled by this species of bellows blew up a 
brilliaut fame. After we had taken coffee, my com- 
panions went to sleep, while I alone remained awake 
with our Arabs. 

Ahout midnight, 1 heard a noise upon the lake. 
The Bethlehemites told me that it proceeded from 
legions of small fish, which come and leap about on 
the shore. This contradicts the opinion generally 
adopted, that the Dead Sea produces no living crea- 
ture. Pococke, when at Jerusalem, heard of a 
missionary who had seen fish in Lake Asphalutes. 
Hasselquist and Maundrell discovered shell-fish on 
the shore. M. Seetzeu, who is yet travelling in 
Atabia, obseived in the Dead Sea neither the helix 
nor the muscle, but found a few shell-snails. 

Pococke hed a bottle cf the water of this lake 
analysed. In 1778, Messrs. Lavoisier, Macquer, 
and Sage, repeated this analysis; they proved that 
one hundred pounds of water contain forty-five 
pounds six ounces of salt, that is, six pounds four 
ounces of common marine salt and thirty-eight 
pounds two ounces of marine salt with an earthy 
base. The same experiment has recently been made 
in London by Mr. Gordon. “ The specific gravity 
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of this water,” says M. Malte Brun, in his Anna, 
“is 1,211, that of fresh water being 1,000. It is 
perfectly transparent. Reagents demonstrate in it 
the presence of marine and sulphuric acid: there 
is no alumine ; its not saturated with marine salt ; 
it does uot change colours, such as the turnsol and 
violet. It holds in solution the following substances, 
and in the under-mentioned proportions : 











Murate of Lime 3,920 
Ty . 10,246 
8 ¥ ~ 10.360 
Sulphate of Lime 054 
24,580 in 100, 


“These foreign substances form about one-fourth 
of its weight in a state of perfect desiccation ; but, 
when dried only with a heat of 180° (Fahrenheit), 
they form 41 per cent. Mr. Gordon, who brought 
home the bottle of water, which was the subject of 
this analysis, ascertained that persons who have 
never learned to swim will float on its surface.” 

J possess a tin vessel full of water, which I tooh 
up myself out of the Dead Sea: I have not yet 
opened it, but, to judge from the weight and sound, 
the fluid iy not much diminished. { intended to try 
the experiment proposed by Pococke, which is, to 
put small sea fish into this water, and observe 
whethcr they would live in it: other occupations 
have hitherto prevented the accomplishment of this 
design, and I am afraid that it is now too late. 

The moon, rising at two in the morning, brought 
with her a strong breeze, which, without cooling 
the air, produced a slight undulation on the bosom 
of the lake. The waves, charged with salt, soon 
subsided by their own weight, and scarcely broke 
against the shore. A dismal sound procecded from 

a5 
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this lake of death, like the stifled clamours of the 
people engulphed in its waters. 

The dawn appeared on the opposite mountains of 
Arabia. The Dead Sea and the valley of the Jordan 
glowed with an admirable tint; but this rich appear- 
ance served only to heighten the desolation of the 
scene. 

The celebrated lake which occupies the site of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is called in Scripture the 
Dead or Salt Sea; by the Greeks and Latins, As- 
phaltites; Almotanah and Bahar Loth, by the 
Arabs ; and Ula Deguisi, by the Turks. J cannot 
coincide in opinion with those who suppose the 
Dead Sea to be the crater of a volcano, | have 
seen Vesuvius, Solfatara, Monte Nuovo in the lake 
of Fusino, the peak of the Azores, the Mamelif, 
opposite to Carthage, the extinguished volcanoes of 
Auvergne, and remarked in all of them the same 
characters, that is to say, mountains excavated in 
the form of a tunnel, lava, and ashes, which exhi- 
bited incontestible proofs of the agency of fire. The 
Dead Sea, on the contrary, is a lake of great length, 
curved like a bow, placed between two ranges of 
mountains, which have no mutual coherence in form, 
no homogeneousness of soil. They do not meet at 
the two extiemities of the lake, but continue, the 
one to bound the valley of Jordan, and to ran north- 
ward as far as the lake of Tiberias; the other tostretch 
away to the south, tili lost in the sands of Yemen. 
Bitumen, warn springs, and phosphoric stones, are 
found, it is true, in the mountains of Arabia; but 
{met with none of these in the opposite chain. 
But then, the presence of hot springs, sulphur, and 
asphaltos, is not sufficient to attest the anterior 
existence of a volcano. With respect to the en- 
gulphed cities, 1 adhere to the account given in 
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Scripture, without summoning physics to my aid. 
Besides, if we adopt the idea of Professor Michaelis, 
and the learned Busching, in his Memoir on the 
Dead Sea, physics may be admitted in the catas- 
trophe of the guilty cities, without offence to reli- 
gion. Sodom was built upon a mine of bitumen, as 
we know from the testimony of Moses and Josephus, 
who speak concerning wells of bitumen, in the valley 
of Siddim, Lightning kindled the combustible 
mass, and the cities sunk in the subterraneous con- 
flagration. M. Malte Brun ingeniously suggests, 
that Sodom and Gomorrah themselves might have 
been built of bituminous stones, and thus have been 
set in flames by the fire of heaven. 

Strabo speaks of thirteen towns swallowed up in 
the Lake Asphaltites; Stephen of Byzantium reckons 
eight; Genesis places five in the vale of Siddim: 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela, or 
Zoar; but it mentions only the two former as having 
been destroyed by the wrath of God. Deuteronomy 
mentions four, omitting Bela, and Ecclesiasticus 
speaks of five, without enumerating them. 

From the remark of James Cerbus, that seven 
considerable streams fall into the Dead Sea, Reland 
concludes that it discharges its superfluous waters 
by subterraneous channels, Sandys and some other 
travellers have expressed the same opinion ; but it is 
now relinquished in consequence of Dr. Halley’s 
observations on evaporation observations admitted 
by Shaw, though he calculates that the Jordan daily 
discharges into the Dead Sea six millions and ninety 
thousand tons of water, exclusively of the Arnon 
and seven other streams. Several travellers, and, 
among others, Troilo and d’Arvieux, assert that they 
remarked fragments of walls and palaces in the 
Dead Sea. This statement seems to be confirmed 
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by Maundrell and Father Nav. ‘The ancients speak 
more positively on this subject: Josephus, who 
employs a poetic expression, says, that he perceived, 
on the banks of the lake, the shades of the over- 
whelmed cities. Strabu givesa circumference of 
sixty stadia to the ruins of Sodom, which are men- 
tioned also by Tacitus. 1 know not whether they 
still exist; but, as the lake rises and falls at certain 
seasons, it is possible that it may alternately cover 
and expose the skeletons of the reprobate cities. 
The other marvellous properties ascribed to the 
Dead Sea have vanished upon more rigid investiga- 
tion, It is now known that bodies «ink or float upon 
it, according to the proportion of their gravity to the 
gravity of the water of the lake. The pestilential 
vapours said to issue from its bosom are reduced to 
a strong smell of sea-water, and puffs of smoke, 
which announce or follow the emersiun of asphaltos, 
and fogs that are really uuwholesome, like all other 
fogs. Should the Turks ever give permission, and 
should it be found practicable to convey a vessel 
from Jaffa to the Dead Sea, some curious discoveries 
would certainly be made in this lake. The ancients 
were much better acquainted with it than we, a» 
may be seen by Aristotle, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, 
Pliny, Tacitus, Solinus, Josephus, Galen, Dioscorides, 
and Stephen of Byzantium. Our old maps also 
trace the figure of this lake in a much more satis- 
factory manner than the modern ones. No person 
has yet made the tour of it, except Daniel, Abbot of 
St. Saba. Nau has preserved in his travels the narra- 
tive of that recluse. From his account we learn, 
that “ the Dead Sea, at its extremity, is separated 
as it were into two parts, and that there is a way by 
which you may walk across it, being only mid-leg 
deep, at least in summer ; that there the land rises and 
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bounds another small lake, of a circular or rather 
oval figure, surrounded with plains and mountains 
of salt; :nd that the neighbouring country is 
peopled by innumerable Arabs.” Nyewbourg gives 
neatly the same statement; and of these documents 
the Abbé Mariti and Volney have availed themselves. 
Whenever M, Seetzen publishes his travels, we shall 
ptobably possess more complete information on the 
subject. 

There is scatcely any reader but has head of the 
famous tree of Sodom; a tiee, said to produce an 
apple pleasing to the eye, but bitter to the taste, and 
full of ashes. Tacitus. in the fifth book of his 
History, and Josephus in his Jewish War, were, 1 
believe, the fist authors that made mention of the 
singular fruits of the Dead Sea. Foulcher de 
Chartres, who travelled in Palestine about the year 
1,100, saw the deceitful apple, and compated it to 
the pleasures of the world. Since that period, some 
writers, as Cevermus de Vera, Baumgarten, de la 
Valice, Troilo, and certain missionartes, confirm 
Foulche:’s statement; others, as Reland, Father 
Neiet, and Maundrell, are inched to believe that 
this fruit 1s but a poetic nage of our false joys ; 
while others agatn, as Pococke and Shaw, absolutely 
question its existence, 

almman seemed to iemove the difficulty. He 
gave u descnption of the tree, which, according to 
him, resembles the hawthorn. “ The fiutt,” says 
he, is a small apple, of a beautiful colour.” 

Hasselquist, the botanist, followed, and he tells a 
totally different stoiy. The apple of Sodom, as we 
are informed by hun, is not the fruit either of a tee 
o1 of a shrub, bot the production of the solanum 
melongena of Linnzus. “It is found in great 
abundance,” ays he, “round Jericho, in the salleys 
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near the Jordan, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Dead Sea. It is true that these apples are some- 
times full of dust; but this appears only when the 
fruit is attacked by an insect (tenthredo), which 
converts the whole of the inside into dust, leaving 
nothing but the rind entire, without causing it to 
lose any of its colour.” 

Who would not imagine, after this, that the 
question had heen set completely at rest by the 
authority of Hasselquist, and the still greater autho- 
tity of Linneus, in his Flora Palestina? No such 
thing. M. Seetzen, also a man of science, and the 
most modern of all travellers, since he is still in 
Arabia, does not agree with Hasselquist in regard 
to the Solanum Sadomeum. “ |] saw,” says he, 
“ during my stay at Karrak, in the house of the 
Greek clergyman of that town, a species of cotton, 
resembling silk. This cotton, as he told me, grows 
in the plain of El Gor, near the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea, on a tree like a fig-tree, called 
Abescha-ez; it is found in a fruit resembling the 
pomegranate. It struck me that this fruit, which 
has no pulp or flesh in the inside, and is unknown 
in the rest of Palestine, might be the celebrated 
apple of Sodom.” 

Here J] am thrown into an awkward dilemma; 
for I too have the vanity to imagine that I have 
discovered the long-sought fruit. The shrub which 
bears it grows two or three leagues from the mouth 
of the Jordan; it is thorny, and has small taper 
leaves. It bears a considerable resemblance to 
the shrub described by Amman; and its fruit 
1s exactly like the little Egyptian lemon, both in 
size and colour. Before it is ripe, it is filled with 
a corrosive and saline juice; when dried, it yields 
a blackish seed, which may be compared to ashes, 
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and which in taste resembles bitter pepper. I 
gathered half a dozen of these fruits ; I still possess 
four of them, dry, and in good preservation; they 
may, perhaps, be deserving of the attention of 
naturalists. 

I passed two whole hours (October 5th), in stroll- 
ing on the banks of the Dead Sea in spite of my 
Bethlehemites, who urged me to leave this dangerous 
country. 1 was desirous of seeing the Jordan at the 
place where it discharges itself into the lake ; an es- 
sential point, which Hasselquist alone has hitherto 
explored; but the Arabs refused to conduct me to 
it, because the river near its mouth turns off to the 
left and approaches the mountains of Arabia. I was 
therefore obliged to make up my mind to proceed 
to the curve of the river that was nearest to us. We 
broke up our camp, and advanced for an hour and 
a half, with excessive difficulty, over a fine white sand. 
We were approaching a grove of balm-trees and 
tamarinds, which to my great astonishment | per- 
ceived in the midst of this sterile tract. The Arabs 
all at once stopped, and pointed to something that 
Thad not yet remaihed at the bottom of a ravine. 
Unable to make out what it was, I perceived what 
appeared to be sand in motion. On drawing nearer 
to this singular object, | beheld a yellow current, 
which 1 could scarcely distinguish from the sands 
on its shores. It was deeply sunk below its banks, 
and its sluggish stream rolled slowly on. This was 
the Jordan. 

1 had surveyed the great rivers of America, with 
that pleasure which solitude and nature impart; | 
had visited the Tiber with enthusiasm, and sought 
with the same interest the Eurotas and the Cephisus ; 
but 1 cannot express what I felt at the sight of the 
Jordan. Not only did this river remind me of a re- 
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nowned antiquity, and one of the most celebrated 
names that the most exquisite poetry ever confided 
to the memory of man ; its shores hhewise presented 
to my view the theatre of the miracles of my reh- 
gion Judea 19 the only country m the world which 
Tevives in the traveller the memory of human affairs 
and of celestial things, and which, by this combina- 
tion, produces in the soul 2 feeling and ideas that no 
other region 1s capable of exciting 

The Arabs stnpped, and plunged into the Jordan. 
T duist not follow their example, on account of the 
feser by which E was still tormented ; but [ fell upon 
my hnees on the bank, with my two servants and the 
drogman of che monastery. Having forgotten to 
bring a Bible, we could not repeat the passages of 
Senpture relating to the spot where we now were ; 
but the drogman, who knew the customs of the 
place, began to sing Ave mars stella. We te- 

nded lihe sailors at the end of their voyage: Sue 
le Jomville could not have been more clever than 
we. Ithen tooh up some water from the river in 
a leathe: vessel it dd not seem to me as sweet as 
gugat, according to the expression of a pious niis- 
sionary. I thought it, on the contrary, rather 
brackish , but, though [ drank a considerable quan- 
tity, I felt no mconvenience from it nay, F even 
think it would be very pleasant, if it were punfied 
from the sand which it carries along with it. 

Ali Aga himself performed his ablutions The 
Jordan 1s a sacied sueam with the Turks and Arabs, 
who preserve many Hebrew and Chnstian traditions, 
the one derived fiom Ishmael, whose countiy the 
arabs yet mhabit, the other mtroduced among the 
Turks together with the fables of the Koran, 

According to d’Anville, the Arabs assign to the 
Jordan the name of Nahar el Arden; but Father 
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Roger says that they call it Nahar el Chnsa. ‘The 
Abbé Mant: gives to this name the Itahan fom of 
Scheria, and Volney writes El Chana. 

st Jerome, in his treatise de Situ et Nomunibus 
Locorum Hebraicorum, a hind of translation ot 
Eusebus’s Chronicon, conceives the name of Jordan 
to be demmed from the umon of Jor and Dan, the 
appellation of the two sources of tnat river; but 
1n another place he varies froin this opinion. It 1 
rejected by others, on the authority of Josephus, 
Phny, and Eusebius, who place the only source of 
the Joidan at Paneades, at the foot of Mount Her- 
mon, in the Ant-Libanu . La Roque thoroughly 
investigates this question in his Travels w Syria: 
the Abbé Mant: merely repeats what 1s said by La 
Roque, with the addition of a passage from Wilham 
ot Tyre, to prove that Dan and Paneades were one 
and the same town, which was well known before. 
We may remaih with Reland, in conti adiction to the 
opmmon of St. Jerome, that the name of the sacred 
iver in Hebrew 1s not Jordan but Jorden: that, 
admitting the former reading, Jordan signihes the 
River of Judgment, fiom Jor, which St. Jerome 
translated gesQgor fluvius and Dan, yudicans, or gudt- 
cium; an etymology so just that it would render the 
opinion respecting the two sources of Jo: and Dan 
improbable, if, however, geography left any 100m 
for doubt upon the subject. 

About two leagues from the place where we 
halted, I peicerved higher up the mver a thicket of 
considerable eatent. I deternnned to proceed thither, 
tor I calculated that this must be nearly the spot 
where the Israelites passed the niver facing Jericho, 
where the manna ceased to full, where the Hebrews 
tasted the first fruits of the Land of Promise, where 
Naaman was cured of his leprosy, and, lastly, where 
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Christ was baptized by St. John. Towards this 
place we advanced, but as we drew near to it we 
heard the voices of men in the thicket. Unfortu- 
nately, the human voice, which cheers you every 
where else, and which you would love to hear on the 
banks of the Jordan, is precisely what most alarme 
you in these deserts. The Bethlehemites and the 
drogman proposed an immediate retreat ; but I de- 
clared that I had not come so far to be in such a 
hurry to return; that I agreed to go no higher up 
the river, but that I was determined to examine it 
facing the spot where we then stood. 

Thev yielded with reluctance to my resolution, 
and we again repaired to the bank of the Jordan, 
which a bend of the river had carried to some dis- 
tance from us on the right. I found it of the same 
width and depth as a league lower down, that is, six 
or seven feet deep close to the shore, and about fifty 
paces in breadth. 

The guides anged me to depart, and Ali Aga him- 
self grumbled. Having finished making such notes 
as I considered most important, I complied with the 
wishes of the caravan ; I saluted the Jordan for the 
last time, and took a bottle of its water and a few 
rushes from its bank. We now quitted the river, 
and pursued our way to the village of Rihha,* the 
ancient Jericho, at the foot of the mountains of 
Judea. Scarcely had we proceeded a quarter of a 
league in the valley, when we perceived numerous 
tracks of men and horses in the sand. Ali proposed 
that our troop should march in close order to prevent 
the Arabs from counting our number. “If they 
are led,” said he, “by our order and our dress to 

* It 5 remarkable that this name, which signifies perfume, 18 


nearly the same as that of the woman who entertamed the spies 
from Joshua's army a: Jencho. She was called Rahab. 
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take us for Chistian soldiers, y will not venture 
to attack us.” What a magnificent panegyric on 
the valour of our armies ! 

Our suspicions were not groundless. We soon 
discovered in our rear, on the bank of the Jordan, 
a body of about thirty Arabs, who were watching 
our motions. Our infantry, that is, our six Bethle- 
hemites, formed the van; and we brought up the 
rear with our cavalry. The baggage was placed in 
the centre, but unluckily the ass which carried it 
grew restive, and would not stir without incessant 
beating. The drogman’s horse having stepped upon 
@ wasp’s nest, the insects fell upon him, and he ran 
away with Michael, who set up the most lamentable 
cries. John, though a Greek, kept up a good coun- 
tenance, and Ali was as courageous as a janissary of 
Mahomet II. As for Julian, nothing ever made any 
impression upon him; the world had passed before 
his eyes, without his bestowing a look upon it; he 
still fancied himself in the Rue St. Honoré, and, 
coming up to me at a slow pace, said, with the 
utmost composure, “ Is there no police, Sir, in this 
country, to keep those people in order?” 

Having looked at us for some time, the Arabs 
made some motions towards us, and then, to our 
great astonishment, returned to the bushes which 
border the river. Ali was right; they undoubtedly 
took us for Christian soldiers. We arrived without 
accident at Jericho. 

The Abbé Mariti has given a good sketch of the 
historical facts relative to this celebrated town.* 
He has also treated of the productions of Jericho, 
the manner of extracting the oil of Zaccon, &c. 
It would therefore answer no end to repeat what he 
says, except to make Travels out of Travels. It is 


+ He has, however, omitted some, as for instance, the present 
which Anthoay made to Cleopatra of the territory of Jerisho, 
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also well known that the environs of Jericho are 
adorned with a spring, whose waters, formerly bitter, 
were rendered sweet by a miracle of Elisha’s. This 
spring is situated two miles above the town, at the 
foot of the mountain where Christ prayed and fasted 
forty days. [t separates into two branches. Ou its 
banks are seen some fields of doura, groups of acacias, 
the tree which yields the balm of Judea,* and shrubs 
resembling lilac in their leaves, but which were not 
in flower, At present, there are neither roses uor 
palm-tiees at Jericho; and I could not treat myselt 
with the nicolai of Augustus; these dates, in Belon’s 
time, were much degenerated. An aged acacia 
overhangs the spring, and a little lower another 
tree bends in such a manner over the stream that 
issues from this spring as to form a natural bridge 
aciosy it. 

T have observed that Ali Aga was a native and 
governor of the village of Rihha. He conducted 
me into his territory, where I could not fail to he 
well received by his subjects, who actually came to 
pay their respects to their chief. He wished me 
to go into an old house which he called his castle, 
but I refused this houow, and chose rather to dine 
by the side of Elisha’s spring, now denominated the 
King’s fountain. As we passed through the village, 
we saw a young Aral seated by himself, with his 
head adorned with feathers, and diessed as for some 
extraordinary occasion. All who passed that way 
stopped and hissed his forehead and cheeks : J was 
informed that he was just mariied. We halted at 
Elisha’s spring. A lamb was slaughtered, and put 


* This mast not be mistahen for the celebrated balm-tree, 
which a0 longer exists at Seucho Jt would appear thet the 
latter porshed about the seventh century, tor it was not to be 
found at the period of Aicalf’s visit, 
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down whole to roast, before a fire kindled on the 
brink of the water. When the banquet was 1eady, 
we seated ourselves round a wooden dish, and each 
tore in pieces with his fingers a portion of the 
victim. One is fond of discovering in these cus- 
toms some traces of the manners of ancient times, 
and of finding memorials of Abraham and Jacob 
among the descendants of Ishmael. 

The Arahs, wherever I have seen them, in Jadea, 
in Egypt, and even in Barbary, have appeaied to me 
to be rather tall than short. Their demeanour is 
haughty. They are well made and active. They 
have an oval head, the brow high and arched, aqui- 
line nose, large eyes, with a watery and uncommonly 
gentle look. Nothing about them would proclaim 
the savage, if their mouths were always shut; but, 
as soon as they begin to speak, you hear a harsh 
and strongly aspirated language, and perceive long 
and beautifully white teeth, like those of jackals and 
ounces : differing in this respect from the American 
savage, whose ferocity is in his looks, and human 
expression in his mouth. 

The Arab women are still taller in proportion than 
the men. Their carriage is dignified ; and, by the 
regularity of their features, the beauty of their 
figures, and the disposition of their veils, they »ome- 
what remind you of the statues of the Priestesses 
and of the Muses. This must, however, be under- 
stood with some restriction: these beautiful statues 
are often clothed in rags; a wretched, squalid, and 
suffering look degrades those forms so elegant; a 
copper tint conceals the regularity of the features ; 
ine word, to behold these women as I have just de- 
lineated them, you must view them at & distance, 
confine yourself to the general appearances, and not 
enter inte particulars. 
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Most of the Arabs wear a tunie, fastened round 
the waist by a girdle. Sometimes they take one arm 
out of a sleese of this tunic, and then they are 
habited m the antique style ; sometimes they put on 
a white woollen covering, which serves for a toga, a 
mantle, or a veil, according as they wrap it round 
them, suspend it from thew shoulders, or throw it 
over their heads. They go barefoot, and are armed 
with a dagger, a pike, and a long firelock. The 
tribes travel in caravans, the camels going im file. 
The first camel 1s fastened hy a cord made of the 
tow of the palm to the nech of an ass, which 1s the 
guide of the troop. The latter, as leader, 1s exempt 
from all burden, and enjoys vatious privileges. 
Among the wealthy tribes, the camels are adorned 
with fringes, flags, and feathers. 

The horses are treated, according to the purty of 
their blood, with more or less honour, but always 
with extreme severity They are never put under 
shelter, but left exposed to the most intense heat of 
the sun, ted by all four legs to stakes duven in the 
ground, so that they cannot str The saddle 1s 
never taken from their bachs ; they Fequent) drink 
but once, and have only one feed of barley, im 
twenty-four hours, This gid treatment, so far from 
wearing them out, gives them sobriety, patience, aur 
speed. Jf have often admired an Arabian steed, thuy 
tied down to the burmng sand, his hasr loosely flow- 
mg, his head bowed between Ins legs to find a httle 
shade, and stealmg with his wild eye an oblique 
glance at his master. Release hrs legs from the 
shackles, spring upon his bach, and he will “paw 
in the valley,” he will “rejoice in his strength, * 
he will “ swallow the ground in the fierceness of his 
rage,” and you recognize the original of the pictuie 
dehneated by Job. 
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All that has been related conceining the passion 
of the Arabs for stories is true, and of this I shall 
give one example. In the night that we passed on 
the shore of the Dead Sea, our Bethlehemites were 
seated round the fire, their pieces being laid on the 
ground by their sides; while their horses, tied to 
stakes, formed a second circle about them. Having 
drunk their coffee and talked a good deal together, 
these Arabs all became silent, with the exception of 
their sheik. By the light of the fire, I could see his 
expressive gestures, his black beard, his white teeth, 
the various forms which he gave to his garments in 
the course of his relation. His companions listened 
with profound attention, all bending forward, with 
their faces over the fire, sometimes ejaculating an 
expression of admiration, at others, repeating, with 
emphasis, the gestures of the narrator. Some 
horses’ heads advancing over the company, and dis- 
cernible in the shade, contributed to give this scene 
the most picturesque character, especially if we in- 
clude in the view a corner of the Dead Sea and the 
mountains of Judea. 

If I had studied with such interest the American 
hordes on the banks of their lakes, what a different 
species did I here contemplate! I had before me 
the descendants of the primitive race of mankind; 7 
beheld them with the seme manneis which they have 
retained ever since the days of Hagar and Iehmael ; 
I beheld them in the same desert that was assigned 
to them by God for their iuheritance : he dwelt in the 
wilderness of Pharan. 1 found them in the valley of 
the Jordan, at the foot of the mountains of Samaria, 
in the neighbou hood of Hebron, on the spot where 
at Joshua’s command the sun stood still, in the plain 
of Gomorrah, yet reeking with the wrath of Jeho- 
vab, though formerly cheered by the gracious mi- 
racles of Christ. 
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What particularly distinguished the Arabs from 
the tribes of the New World is, that amidst the 
rudeness of the former you still perceive a certain 
degree of delicacy in their manners; you perceive 
that they are natives of that East which is the 
cradle of all the arts, of all the sciences, and of all 
religions. Buried at the extremity of the West, iu a 
by-corner of the uniserse, the Canadian inhabits 
valleys shaded by eternal forests, and watered by 
immense rivers: the Arab, cast, as it were, upon the 
high road of the world, between Africa and Asia, 
roves in the Inilliant regions of Aurora over a soi 
without trees and without water. Among the tribes 
descended from Ishmael, it is requisite that there 
should be masters and servants, domestic animals, 
and a liberty in subjection to laws. Among the 
American hordes, man still enjoys in unsocial solitude 
his proud and cruel independence ; instead of the 
woollen garment he las the skin of the bear; in- 
stead of the lance he is armed with the arrow, in- 
stead of the dagger with the club, He knows not, 
and if he did, would disdain the date, the water- 
melon, the milk of the camel: flesh and blood must 
compose his banyuets, He has not woven the hair 
of the goat, that he may shelter himself under tents 5 
the elm which has fallen from sge supplies bark for 
his hut. He has not trained the horse to pursue the 
autelope ; he himself rans down the elk in the chase, 
He is not connected by his origin with the great 
civilized nations ; the names of his ancestors ae 
not to be found in the aunals of empires; the con- 
temporaries of his ancestors aie ancient oaks that 
are still standing. Monuments of nature and not 
of history, the tombs of his fathers, rise unheeded 
among unknown forests. In a word, with the 
American every thing proclaims the savage, who has 
not yet arrived at civilization; in the Arab, every 
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thing indicates the civilized man who has returned 
to the savage state, 

On the 6th, at thee in the afternoon, we quitted 
Elisha’s spring, and set out for Jerusalem. We left 
on the right the mount where Christ fasted forty 
days, which rises above Jericho, exactly opposite to 
Mount Abarim, whence Moses, before his death, 
surveyed the Land of Promise. As we entered the 
mountains of Judea, we saw the remains of a Roman 
aqueduct. The Abbé Maiti, haunted by the recol- 
lection of the Monks, insists that this aqueduct be- 
longed to some ancient fiatetnity, or served to irri- 
gate the adjacent lands, when the sugar-cane was 
cultivated in the plam of Jericho, If the mete in- 
specsion of the work were not sufficient to confute 
this absurd idea, we might consult Adiichomws, 1m 
Ins Theatrum Terria Sancta, the Efucidatio his- 
torica Terra Sancta, by Quaresmius, and most of 
the travellers uhendy quoted. The road which we 
pursued among the mountains was broad and some- 
tumes paved ; it 18 perhaps an ancient Roman way. 
We passed the foot of a mountam, formerly crowned 
with a Gothie castle, which protected and com- 
manded the road. We then descended into a deep 
gloomy valley, called in Hebrew Adommin, or the 
Place of blood. Here stood a smal! town belonging 
to the tribe of Judea, and in this lonely spot the 
Samaritan succouied the wounded traveller. We 
here met the pacha’s cavalry, proceeding to the 
other side of the Jordan, on an expedition which I 
shall have oceasion to notice hereafter. Fortu- 
nately, night concealed us fiom the siew of there 
troops. 

We passed through Bahuiim, where David, 
fleeing before Absalom, was stoned by Shimei. A 
little farther we ahghted at the fountain where 
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Christ was accustomed-to rest with the apostles, as 
they returned from Jericho. We began to ascend 
the back of the Mount of Olives, and came to the 
village of Bethany, where the ruins of Martha's 
house and the sepulchre of Lazarus are still shewn. 
We then descended the Mount of Olives, which 
overlooks Jerusalem, and crossed the brook Cedron, 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat. A path, winding at 
the foot of the Temple, and leading aver Mount 
Sion, led us to the Pilgrims’ Gate after making the 
complete circuit of the city. It was midnight. Ali 
Aga obtained admission for us. The six Arabs re- 
turned to Bethlehem, and we repaired to the convent. 
A thousand unfavourable reports had already been 
circulated respecting us. It was said, that we had 
been killed by the Arabs or the pacha’s cavalry: I 
was censured for having undeitaken the expedition 
with so small an escort, a circumstance, the blame of 
which was thrown on the imprudent character of the 
French, Succeeding events, however demonstrated 
that, had I not adopted this resolution, and availed 
myself of the first hours after my arrival at Jerusa- 
em, } should never have been able to penetrate to 
he Jordan.* 


* Thave been informed, that an Englishman, in the drguise of 
an Arab, went alone twice or thrice from Jrusalem to the Dead 
Sea ‘This 1s very possible, and T even think that in this way a 
man rane less risk than with an escort of ten or twelve persons. 
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